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.YOUTjp employment' ACT OP 1979 
« ■ ' Part 3. 



. MONDAi/sEPHISIBEB 17. 1979 

■ v • 

♦ " ^OUSS OIF RfiPBESEm'ATIVfiSt 

SfiBCoimimsE ON St«nx>YMSNT OppCkruNnn^ ' 
/ / CbWnrsE dy Education AND LABOtt, 

/V ' . . JVew YorA, jy.K 

ThF-adbcommittee met, piirsusknt to call, &% 9:15 am., in the 
community room, Biveraide community apartments, dSS3 Broad- 
way, New York. N.Y. 

Membe];^ present: Repr^entatives Hawkins, Weiss, and Jefifords. 

Staff pi^ent: Susan Grayson, glaff director, Hugh Duf^, asso- 
ciate counsel; Carole Schanzer, derk and administxBtive assistant; 
and Nat Semple. minority senior l^islative associate. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. We^ 
. Mr. Wkiss. Ciood morning. Let me thank you for (xumng^ere so 
promptly^ * ^ * ' ^. 

At the outset, let me egcpre^ my appreciatioii and Welcome to 
GangE«esman Augustus Kfiwkimi, who chairs the: l^bosmmitt^ bh 
Ehnployment Opportuniti^ of the Education and Labor Committee 
' of ue Hous6, and Congressman Jeffonis of Vermont, for oominig 
here this morning, and holding th^ hearings in* New York.< 

tat me also introduce at this time the staff meml^rs-'#ho ai^ 
^th us: Susan Gray«>n, who is the st^ director of thesutcommit- 
te«; Carole Schanzer who works with^hdn Hujm Chk^^ 

gpr^ntative of the chairman of tiki pyi ESd^kt^ ^4 Labor - 
>mmittee; Mr. Perkins,* and Nat Sempli| WK^.a ,sta^ repte- 
wntative for the minority. f^^. ^ , 

1 have just a brief opening statementj.tjij&^otir permie&iohi Mr. 
Oudnnan.' : ^^ ■ ' ■. *' /■ ■• ' 

^^WKiire. Certainly.'f*^'!' ; ^ ^ * 
r^MS^ This meriting, the SubGpmmittee on Employment Op-K' 

'tite is Continuinig h^ringsKpn the problem of youth unem- 
„^jit. and the proposals which iiiive blen offSSred by Mr. Haw- 
myself, and other Members of the House, This hearing marks 
^ ninth dmr <rf testimony on thjBse proposals. ' "^ 
^„As you all know, tl^ youifch programs uMer CETA* Oxpire in 
1980, this committee hopes tfi address the l^lfectiveness of thase 
and omer programs, and dev&lop new imt;iativai in this ar^ 

! am particularly Meiased that ym ar^ holding th^ hoaringi in 
New Ydi^ City, ana%6k^me Vou all h^ to&y. I also want to 
extend a warm welcome to Mi*. Hawkins ^d Mr. J^ords fbr their 
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prtidpation this morning, despite their heavy schedule, and the" 
tact that the House IS m session today. 

^ Because of these schedules, we Will have to limit the oral presen- 
tations to 10 minute^, and must return promptly at 2 o'clock, so 
^in^ay return to Washington* Wa wiU, of course, welcome 
written t^timony for the rea>rd. ♦ 

would like to take a moment to expr^ our. appreciation to Mr. 
Hawkins for his efforts, not only in the area of youth employment, 
but employment for all age groups. As the coauthor of the Hum- 
phreyrHawkins Full Enl^ftoyment Act. Mr. Hawkins has demon- 
strated his deep and abiding commitment to the development of an 
effective national policy to achieve .the goals of full employment Of 
cpuree, as the chafrman of this subcomroitteeK4*e4ias been in the 
forefront of the development new youth employmSpt le^slation; 
which incorporates a numiber of approaches to tWserious prob- < 

u ^if"ii"u^^.^cf ,^^...1?®**^"! way with the i;Jht)ductiOn of 
his bill H.R. 4465. This bHl combines immediate work and training 
opportunities with long^tertn changes in the institutions and pr^ 
grams that serve young people. . , 

h"? «^ legislaUdn. H.R: 4534 

^ru"m Youth Employment Act, and an extension 

of the Targeted Jobs 'Act prc^rams. 

• The Pull Youth Employment 'establishes a program of full em- 
ployment. va»tional4rmning,. and placement for all young people 
ag^ 16 to 24.^The bill estalished employment for^those youthTiSd 
calls for the placement of all young -people who waM a job under 
existing: or newly d^elop«i prc^an^. • , 7 " 

H.R. 4636 extends the Targeted Jote Act credit to 16 to 18 year t 
01^ economically disadvantage, inschool youth. ^ 

We look forward to your comments and analyses of th^ various 
proposals. • 

I know that I do not need to remind anyone of the problem of 
unemployment among young perople that w^ face today. The rate 
ot uneroploymeftt ihiong teenagers ^ at 14 percent for white teeiv 
MtionvSe ^ catastrophic 85 percent for minority teenage* 

In New York City, the problem is even more stag^ring. A recent 
report from the Bureau of Labor Statistics stat^ that more than 
one;thijd of New York City's youth in the labor force were unem- 
ployed ?n the second quartet- pf 1979. Th^ jobless rate in the group 
m the ages of 16 to 19 rose to 35.4 percent up from 23. V percent m 
the seconi quarter of 1978. This does not begin -to ponVer the true 
array of unemployment among minorities, and the N^ion's younir 
people as a whole. * j' hs 

These M»bering statisUis do not 'convey the fpustratiotii cynicism, 
and ho^^sn^ of an entire gener^ion. Unfortunately, the out^ 
look IS bleak. Even the most, optimistic forecasters predict a severe 
recession. It is indeed a l"rightening prospect, the situaUdn in New 
York City today niay bea)me.the norm for the Nation. 
Jn th^ hearings today, we have an oppoHimity to <»refiilly 
exarnme fee ejosting programs for New YorklSty. We hope to 
benefit fx^ the experience of aU the witn^ses/both those who 
run these programs, and those who participate in various ways'" 
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. Again, I would like to welcome Ml of you, tnd simfily addftagauir 
that due to the House being in W^on today. the< hearing mu^ 
adjourn at 2 o'clock. Thank you foir your cooperation 

Thank you veiy much, Mr/Chairtnan. ' n 

Mr. Hawkins. Thanik you, Mr. Weiss. 

I^t the Chair state thai the sutonmittee is in New Ydtk City 
today at th^ invitation of and I ^ght-add the insistence of Coqt 
gr^sman Weiss. We are delighted to be in New. York. As ^ matfeV 
of fact; this series of hearings on youth employment began in the 
city of New York more than a vear ^o. I believe -Mr. Weiss was 
ishairing the subrammittee hearugs at that time. ' >• 

Instead of making an opening stal^ent at this time, let me 
yield to the ranking minority membejf of the 8ub<«mmittee, Cdn- 
gressman Jeffords. Again, I would saj*. sQong with Cengr^sman, 
Weiss, CongresspitaA Jeffords has certamly provid^ great leader- * 
ship in the field of youth employment Lthink that the production 
<tf this subconunittee,'in terms of* the bills,' including my own act, 
the youth employment bills, and the other bills are largely due to 
the work of Congn^sman Weiss and Con^^Ssman Jeffoi^ ' i 

At this tinoe, the Chak would yield to Mt. Jeffords. 

Mr. jEFfPRns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. f ' . 

It is certainly a pleasure to be here. I appreciate the opportunity . 
to come to your district. No heariilgs on youth employment would 
be ^mplete if we did not have an opportunity to visit the country 's 
biggest , city and one that has had some of the bigg^ problems. - 

Coming from the moat rural State in the country and coming to 
the largest urban area is a conti^t, but having traveled all Over 
the country with this «)n«nittee and .vie'swng the problems, I just 
want to i^t everyone know how much work you haye donfe in this 
area. . > 

There are some Members of Congi^ who drift along, and repre- 
sent their people Uie best they. Can. There are others who are 
drivers, and who partidpate in the system to the fullest I wanted 
to share with you my own feelings. D^pite the fact that he is a 
Democrat, he is an outstanding Congressman. You probably don't 
have any Republicans here, and you don't know what they are, but 
I etm one. 

It is good to be htfre, and we have a number of excellent wit- 
nesses to hear, and I am looking forwani to their tf^stimony." 

Mr. Hawkins. May the Chair indicate that in addition to the ' 
t^timony which will be received today, the record will be kept 
open so that anyone who carep to make a statement for the record 
Win have that opportunity. Even though the witn^ may not be 
able to present the" t^imony l^fore the subcommittee this morn- 
ing, th&^tement, if given to one of the clerks, or sent directly to 
the Chair in Washington, will made part of the official record. 

We have as our first witness ftis ^norning, Commissioner Ronald 
Gault^of the depairtment of eAplcwment, the dty of New York. 

Commissi^r Gault, would..^<?u .fcndly be seated at our witn^ 
table. If you have yow" associate with you, they may he seated, 
and if sOi WQukl you kadly intrcaucejthem. 

Mr. Weiss may care to add to the introduction. 

Mr. Weiss. Mr. Chairman, I just tMnk it ought to be indicated, 
for the record, tKat Commissioner Gault since he has assum^ his 

ir,. • ■ '. . 
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position, has equally been^a tremendous and constructive fon^ in' 
f dealing with the pi^ems of youth emiployment, and trying to ease 
what at best is still a vei^, very critic^ situation for us. 
'^t me taj^e this Occasion ^so, before Ckimmissioner Gault pro- 
cess, to acknowledge the pr^ence of one of our outstanding I^is* 
lat^rsJO the city of New York, Councilman Bas£dnger» who we 
know wHi have^ staff person submit a statement for the recoiti. 
^because he is un^^le to stay here. 

Th^jkJ^ou very much for taking the time to come here this 

Mr. l^WKiNS. Thank you, Mr. Weiss. 
Commijisioner Gault, you may proceed. ' 

>STATEME?irr OP RONALD GAULT, COMMISSIONER, 
/DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT, cmr OF NEW YORK 

-Commissioner Gault. Mr. Chairman, and distinguished Con- 
gressmen Weiss and JefTords. 

My name is Ronald Gault. I am the commissioner of the depaii> 
ment of emplovment for the city of New York. If I may introduce, 
on my left, Mr. Robert Albertorib, who is the newly appointed 
assistant commi^ioner far youth pn^ramsof the departeqent of 
employment of New York City,>yCta my right is an economist, 
distinguished in her own right, M. Henrietta DeBeer. She is a 
staff member of the department of employment, ajocTlias made an 
important and significant contrUiution to the do^uaaehts ^t we 
are going to leave with you today.' ' 

If I may proceed. I -have a statment of some 10 or 12 minute 
which I will read very quickly, and then answer any question you 
have. 

It is significant that just last week tbe JBureau bfXabor Statistics 
of the Dejpartment of Labor ^released a report on youth .unemploy^ 
ment, which further emphasizes the importance and n^easify of 
increased fading for youth vemployraent and training programs* 

In comparing statistics from the second quarter Of mS to those 
of the second quarter of 1979,.,ihe overall, New Xork City youth 
unemployment rate Has risen from 23.1 percent W 35.4 percent. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics set fbr last year minority youth 
unemployment at approximately 85^ percent. Even though it has 
not yet ^rtablished minority youth ' unemployment rat^ for the 
s&xnd quarter of this year, it might Svell be over 50 percent. What 
makes New York City's youth unemployment figures even more 
startling is that hational figure only stand at about 16 percent for 
both last and this year. 

' Other educational and crime statistics in . New, York emphasize 
the crucial heed for innovative prc^i»ming. The crime analysis 
division of the New York Qty Pohce Department states that out of 
the 225,188 arrra^ted last year, 83,965, or 37 jpeK^nt, were under the 
age of 21. It is also ^imated that among the ^5,000 16 to 19 year 
olds in the city, approximately 97,ft00, or 20 peVt^nt, can be classi- 
fied as econom'icafly disadvantaged. , 

Large numlssrs of youth are also dropping out of mgh school ( 
every year. In fact, the boar^ of education estimate that approxi- 
mately 20,000 youth, almost one-fifth of the total hi^ school popu- 
lation, drop out each year. Advocates for Youth, s local Queens 



group, has done a study which giv^ us even more startling figures 
of up to 50,000 dropouts a year. 

. Given these assumptions, the New York City public schools are 
graduating less than half, or about 46.9 percent, of their'students. 
Moreover, truancy rat^ have shown an alarming increase over the 
last 5 years, and those remaining in school and who actually gradu- 
ate, a significant portion of therp have less than a ninth grade 
lading level. 

It inay be that overall demc^raphic change over, the next 10 
years will lower the youth unemployment rate, thus making it 
possible for today's youth to compete successfully in the labor 
market of a deiCade from now. However, separate studies fbr minor- 
ity youth show worsening trends.. 

Today's New York City youth under 21, which CETA is mandafc-, 
ed to serve, have few marketable skills and Without training or 
skilte development will not be'able to compete for jobs in New York'* 
City's increasingly technical, economic/occupational environment, 
and environment,. I might add, which is expected to change slruc- 
turally over the ne*t 10 years. 

The Stale Department of Labor has^timated that in New York 
aty there are approximately 917,000 CETA-eligible youth between 
the ages of 14 and 21 for all of the CETA pities. Yet, there are oiily 
•enough r^urces. including the summer youth employment pro- 
gram, to serve about 100,000 of them. 

New York City is facing tremendous labor market problems over 
the next decade, and will continue to do so, problems which cannot 
help affect the ci^'s youth population.. New York aty is the only 
labor arfea in the State expected to expefien<» an employment drop 
in the period from 1974 to 1985. During that iriterval, a decline of 
10 percent in the total emoloyment is projected. 

}^ continues to lose jobs at the rat^ set in the 

1974-77 period, the actual employment drop could ex«^d 10 per- 
cent by 1985. Although all ttieyor occupational groups are expected 
to share in the decline, not all WiH contract at the same rate. 
Professional, technical and clerical workers vHll show a below aver- 
age rate of decline, while blue collar cat^ories, for example, crafte, 
operative skills, and laborers will show an above average rate. 

The numbers of service workers and managers, officials an'd 
proprietors are expected to decrease at aiwut the same rate as total 
city employment. However, even though tot^-employment is pro- 
jected to decline, family resppnsibiliti^, retirement or death will 
produce 106,000 average anfiuai job openings from 1974 to 1985. 
Thus any youth employment and graining programs must k^p in 
mind the structural change that will be omirring in the occupa- 
tional/economic structure of.New York City. 

Your letter of invitation to testify this mpming asked that we 
say what we are doing to alleviate high youth' unemployment In 
answer to this specific question: We have first recognized that the 
problem?^ of youth and the policy and program directives which 
must be taken in order to address these problems,* must be seen 
within the amstraints of the .particular sodo-ecoriSbmic context of 
New York City. There is a striking need for youth empIo5Tnent and 
training pn^ams. ^th which we can b^fin to address these prob- 



* letm and pebbly change the structure of significant numbenst ^ 
youth. Let me cite a few estampl^ ^ ■ ^ 

(1) There is a contracting labor fon^ with fewer jobsi v ^^ ' 

(2) There is an increasing emphasis on skilled jpbs; and 

(3) The largest number of^outh in the labor ^fon^ can only 
qualify /or a iimitiad number of lower skilled. ent^4evel jobs. 

We have launched a rigdroua ^praisal of <Hir youth programs in 
an attempt to locate thdbe most Mective in the delivery' of services 
to youth. One of the preliminary conclusions of this anal)^ is that 
innovative approaches to youth prc^raraing and training must be 
developed, not simply' rehashes of previous attempts or variations 
on the theme of adult tmining pn^ams. 

^ While the new CETA regulations str^s, comprehensive car^r 
employment and training planning on an individualized basis, it» 
reporting, tracking aiid eligibility requirements have become so 
stringent that it virtually pm^ludes' any creative training across 
programs. In. effect, they have handcuffed (^ntractdrs who could be 
inhovative. * ' 

- In spite of this, the Department of Employment would lik^ to 
increase the funding of prc^rams which combine work experience 
and education. In rev;iewing the proposed l^^slation, we want to 
emphasize the premium that we place, and feel should be contin- 
uglily p^acedt on ^prt^aming" that combine work experience and 
education. 

• In our youth employment and training program, the decision to 
increase the number of programs serving in^school yOuU^ was ar- 
rived; at after examining statistics showing t|jte alarming increase 
in truancy, as indicatfed by the f%ures stat^ ijjove, andttus, in the 
large, number of the f^ple who are referred to us as potential 
dropouts from the school system. Mc^t of these .potential dropouts 

• are GETA eligible, and can benefit from CETA prograAis, We are 
convinced by the evidence, that school attendance, juvenile delj- 
quency, and income are interrelate variable. " * 

in responding to your second question' raised in your invitation, 
what can be done to improve existing youth programs, our re- 
sponse is to urge you to further strengthen those provisions of the 
propc^ed legislation, that reci^ize the importance of supportive 
services and basic educaHon for th^ troubled youth. i 

In .faet, after examining the increasing incidence of juvenile of- 
fenders in New York City, the Department of Employment decided 
fo increase its allocatidn to programs aimed at servicing tht^ 
population grou|». Again, however, because of the eligibility certifi- 
cation- requirements in YETP, the time to ^et participants enrolled 
has become a protracted process and has hindered the effective 
functioning of thi^ prc^am. 

In YCCIP, attempts are being .made to bring unions into, active, 
involvement with the des^ of the prc^ram and in the instruction 
of participants. We are convinced that while more must be done in 
traditional apprenticeable occupations, such as the building tmdes, 
there is clearly a twilight of opportunity in emerging and nontradi- 
tional apprenticeable occupEations. 

Oujr experience is that this is a potentially fertile area for pro- 
graming and the pi50|3©sed^legialati6n may^offer some important 
incentives for youth with the unions. However, ^e 65 i>ercent wage 



.requirements of the reguIations» which reduces atlowable adminis- 
trative coats, have made it impossible, dud will continue to dojsio 
unl^ revised and rethought* to have an effective supervisory/ 
worker relationship in certain specific programs, and ^p&cially so 
in traditional building trades apprenti(^hi[^ as well as provide 
other supportive ^rvices for youth. \ * 

For eimmplep in many of the prc^rams* I to 12 supervisor to 
worker ratio, which is a function of cc^t limitations* rups counter 
to effective supervision, as well \as the adequate transfer of skills. 
Even more impprt^t, it often places the participants and supervi- 
sors alike in a state of physical risk, tecause of tne scale and scope 
of th^ projects. 

' Further the absence of any provisions for basic skills training in 
this program for some of the hard^t-t6*place youth in New York 
City placcis an overwhelming burden on the sponsors and often 
unoermin^ the basic objective of placement in long-term, unsubbi- 
dizedjobs/ 

In the youth incentives entitleinent program^ the change in the. 
regulations concerning^ the« cutbacks in th€ w^e subddy rat^ has 
caused confusion about'' how it is to be Imndled in the second year. 
This is oun particul^ expedence. This has not helped our pr<^ram* 
ing efforts. 

tfowevgr, this doernot mean that the program is not of tremen- 
dous value* In fact, it has been demonstrated time and time again 
that participants have been shown the value of, and the need for, 
basic education in order to achieve meaningful work experience. 

Additionally^ in niany instance, th& basic skepticism of employ- 
ers has broken down as they have been convinced that youth can 
mak€^ a worthwhile contribution, a contribution that does not nec- 
essarily undermine the financial ^undness of their' businesses. 

We say to you that you are on target by sti^ing further private 
sector involvement in the^ programs. As you niay^4cnow, Netv 
York City private industry council h^s placed a lugh priority on its 
work with youth. 

Within the Department of Employment's suinnier youth employ- 
ment program^ for example, a vocatiopal exploration program was 
developed for 500 youth through the Private Industry CSouncil, By 
and larger the re^lar summer youth emplosrment program oc- 
curred solely within the context of the public sector and not where 
most of the jobs are, that is, the private sector* 

The important thing to note alK>ut this experitsf e is that these 
work e xpe r ien ces simply hqve not given youth a handle on the 
world of woik in the private sector. The youth in this yearns v<xja- 
tional inspiration program have had the opportunity to ot^rve the 
private sector fi^m a close persprotive over an extended period of 
time«'and h^e ended up with a ibetter sense of what is goinf on in 
the world of work and wimt jobs are available in a variety of 
.industries. 

r might add that the New York City experien^ shows that the 
development of management and business skil^ of youth for either 
self-employment or work in the busing sartor as career opportuni- 
ties for minority is given inadequate attention within the total 
educational system/ We urge you to consicter this as a possible 
inclusion ^in your propc^ed legislation, - ^ ^ 
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In a few short; minute* I have tried to respond to^ Imsic 
/ iiifiumea df vour subcommittee* and at the same time give ydu a 
glimpse of ^tne New York City Department of flmplbyment's pro- 
graming and planning. It has been in no way the nill story^ or 
conclusive in any respects* With this brief r^ponse; however* our 
intent hits been to/be h^Ipfi^l arid, perhaps, insightful. 

It ia our hopei that his national focus on the problems of yoftth 
unemplovment, partiqularly for minority youth, vdll be reflected io 
increased funding for a variety of youth related services, and. a 
; much- needed increase in inter-agency cooperation, not only at the 
1 Federal level; as str^ised in the proposed l^i^ation, but at the 
State and^ocal levels as w^lL- ^ ^ ' - ^ * 

^ Tharik you very mud*. ^ \ ^ ^ 

Mr? Haw&ns.. Thank 70U, Commissioner Gault, for a very excel- 
lent statem^t. ' . ' ' . ^ 
:,Thp Chair will yield ^ Mr, Weis^. . , 

Mr. Weiss. Thank ^ou, Mr. ChairinSi]^ • V . 

I really have only on^ qu^tion. The statement' has been really 
venr specific. Thep is a great deal of information for our review/ 

Avhen you talk^bout the CEFTA regulations, and the innovation, 
"^I assume that you have prepared a set of proposals to change th<»e 
^^regulations. * * . ^ 

uommissioner Gault. We are pursuing^that It would be mislead** 
ing to say that We have proposal here i^nd novf^ prepared to g^ve 
you. But based ujpon a number of s^ions'^that w^ nave had over a 
very shott period of time with a number of groups^ in tiiis cit^ who 
are involved in tl\ese prograipas, I think we are on the brmk 
developing such a proposal. , 

Mn Weiss. Would you get that to the subcoxnmittee and its 
various members. I thmk that it 'is somethitig that would b^ very 
welcome to us. We certainly intend to Jbllow that up. 

Commissioner Gault. I certainly'^wlH, 

S^r. Weiss. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hawkins. Commissioner Gault, I see that we do not have a 
copy of your prepared l^timony, but I see that ^ou read from a 
statement. 1 

Commissioner Gault. I will have'one duplicated and submit it to 
you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Without objection, th^ statement submitted will 
be entered in the record at this point. 
[The prepared statement of Ronald Gault follows:] 

Empm>ymknt ot* THE Cm OF New York 

IKTRODUCTOBV RKMA^KS 

Mr. Chairman HawkinsJCongr^c^an Weiss and Congr^man Jeffords. I want to 
thank you for thj? opportimity to testify before your eommittw this morning. With 
me, fmm the EtepartmeniWF EmploymeRt, are, on my left, Mr. Roberto Albertorio, 
asiitatant commissioner for youth programs, and on my nghU Ms. Henrietta DeVeer, 
an economist and staff member who nas aided in the preparation of this documentt 
that we will share with you tod^y. 

It is si^ificant that just last week the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Dej^rt- 
ment of Labor released a re^rt 00 youth unemployment, which farther emphasize 
the importance and necessity of iilcr^ised funding for youth employment and train- 
ing programs. In com^rif^ statistics from the seamd quarter of 1978 to those of 
the second quarter of 1^. the overall New York City youth unemploynient rate 

i3 . 



hm. rmnn from 2^1 perctot ta 35.4 peiwa|. The Bureau of Labor Statisti{» set for 
last year minority yoUtb im«mplpyn^nt at uppfoximately'SS perwi^ even though 
4% ha# not yet eatabliii^ miiujrity ymith un^mployiOMt n(&i fofthe'teocmd quar- 
ter of thla y«ar, it mikht ymU be over SO percent What makee New York Citye 
youth unemployment figuree evjn more ^artling ie that national f^ree only etand 
at about 16 percent for b(^ l&t afvd.thie year. Other educaticmal and cHme 

^•tatiitica in New York emphame cnidal need for innovative i«tjgramraing. The 
crime analytia division erf the NewMprkXity PoH(» Departoketlt t^t^ that out 
the 225.188 ^Treated iait.ye^. »3,9S$ or 97 percent, were under the age <^ 21. It is 
glao e^itimated that among the 505,000 16 to 19 year olde in iho city approximately^ 
dT.Opo or 20 percent can be ciaiMutfied at eooncmically dis^vantjiged. Large numbera 
of youth are, alao dropping out of high achool-every year. In fact, board of 
educatrori eatimatee that approxim^ly ^,000 youth, ^oat H of the ti^ school 
population, drop out e^ch year.^Advcicatee for youth, a QuA»na group, hus done a 
@^€Udy which givee ua even oKire ^rtUng figures of up to 50,000 dropouts a year, 

JSiven these a«»um|itidns, the New York City public schools are graduating over the 
last five yearn, a^a of thoee remaining in school and who actually graduate, a 
ai^mini^t proportion of them have less tl^n a ninth gnuie n^uUag level. 

It tiksfy be thkt overall demographic changes over the next ten y«r» will lower the 
yoiith unemployment rate« thi^ making at powible for tody's youth to compete 
successfully in the labor market of a, decade from now. However, separate studiea 

^for minority yc^th show worsening trends. Tody's New York City youth under 21. 
which CETA is mandated to serve, have few marketable skills and, without training 
or skill development, will not be i^le & compete for jdbs in New York's increasingly 
techilicai. economic/occupational environment, an environment which is extwcted to 
change structurally over the next ten ye^. He State Department of Labor has 
estimaU|d that in New York Citv there are approximately 917.000 CETA-eligible 
youth |)etween the ages of 14 and 21 for all of the CETA titles. And yet, thate are 
only enough ^wources, including the sumnwr youth emt^oyment program, to serve 
about 100.000 of them. 

New York City' is facing tremendous labor market prdblems over the next decade, 
problems which can nc^ help but affect the city's >}>uth poi:Hilation. New York Qty 
is the only -m^or labor area in the state expected to experience an employment dro]p 
in the'period froni 1974 to 1985. During that interval, a decline of 10% hi the total 

•employment is projected However, if the city continues to lose jobe at the rates set 
in the 1974-1977 period, the actual employment drop a)uid exceed 10% by 1985. 
Although major occupational groups are expected to share in the d^ine. not all 
will contract at the same rate. Professional, technical and clerical workers willlrfiow 
a below average rate of decline, which blue^llar categories, for example, fcrafts, 
(Siperatives, and laborers,' will show an above overage rate' The numb^ pf service 
workers and managers, officials and proprietors are expected to decreaW at about 

*the same rate as total city employn^ent, however, even though total empio^ent is 
proj^icted to decline, from family r^ponsibiliti^ retirement, or death will produce * 
106,000 average annual job openings from 1974 to 1985. Thus, any youth employ- 
ment and training planning must keep in mind the structural change that wul be 
oqcurring in the occUpational/eoonomic Structure of New York City* 

Your letter of invitatioi^ testify at Uiis hearing asked that we say what we are 
doing to alleviate high yoi^ uneraploymeht. In answer^ this specific question, we 
have first recognized that theje j» a striking Med for. youth employment ^d 
training programs with which 'we>i^ begin to addreast these pit^ems and possibly ^ 
change the future of significant numlbeni of youth: , ' - 

1. A contracting labor f|pi^ with fewer jobe; . f 

2. Increasing emphasis on skilled jobs and; ^ " 

3. The largest number of youth in the labor force lean only- qualify for a linpiitedi^ 
nuniber of loMUm skilled, entry^evel Jobs. " 

We have launched a rigorous appraisal of our youth programs irf an attempt to 
locate those most effective in the delivery of service to youth J One of the prelimi- 
nary concjiuaions of the analyst is that innovative apprc»che« to youth employment 
and training must developed, not simply rehashes of previous gttm ^pts or vari- 
ations on the themes of adult trainir^ programs. While the ^ew CETA regulations 
str^ comprehensive career employment and training planning on an individual- 
iiced basis, its* reporting, tracking, and eligibility requirements have become so 
stringent that it ^rtiially preclude any creative training mrom programs. In efifect, 
they have handcuffed contractors, who qpuld be innovative. In spite of this, 'the 
Department of Employment would like to increage the funding of programs which 
combine work experience and education. In reviewing the propos^ l^fislation, we 



want-to emphaiiiiu. tYe premium .that wq. place (and ftJ i^uld be placed), on 
P''"«'"»mming th^t cwnUnwi work experience and edM^ti«£ . 

In YEPI the decuuon to increase Ihn number of prognuna nerving in-«chool youth 
was arrived at after trimming »tatistic9 ahowityj the alarming increaae in truancfcv 
and. tlv«» ui the number ot people who are referred to aS "potential dropouts" from\ 
thaschool Myptenv .Moit of theae potential dropouts are CETA-eligible and could I 
/oenoiw^rom LETA programs. We are convinced Jby the evidence that scRool attend- 
ance, ju^aule dehnquency, and income are interrelated variables In napondinii to « 
your st-cpW question raiaed in your invitation-what sjan be done to improve 
exutting yoflth pros^ms— our n^ponae ia to urge you to further strengthen those 
provisions eJ" the proposed legislation, that recogniae the importance of supportive 
services amj basic.edu^ion to these youth. la fact, after examing^he increaaimf 
incidence df juvepile offenders in .New York Cify, the Department oKEWlploymerA 
decidwl to increa^ie tta allocaUon to programs aimed at servicing participants group 
Again, however, because ol the eligibility certification irequirementa iifYm'. the 
tim» to get participants enrolled has becomes protracted process md%» hindertid 
the efii-ctive functioning of this program. • • * . 

^ ^ ^""8 unions into active invUjrement with 

thP design ol the proffrani and in tka. instruction of participants. We *fe»convinced 
that while more must be done in traditional apprenticeable occupations, such as the 
building trades, there is clearly a twilight of opp6rtunity in emerging and nonCradi- 
tional apprenticeable occupations. Our experience is that this is a potehUally fertUe 
urea for, progrummmg and the proposed legislation may offer some important inc«Si- 
U\m. Howover, the bfl percent wage requirements, of the r^ations. which reduo^ 
allowable adminwtrattve costs, have made it possible (and vrill continue to do so 
unUa« revised) to have an efteetive- supewisonf/worker relationship, in certain 
upetific prc^rams— an^-especially so in traditional building tradra apprenticeahiDS- 
us well as provide other supportive services for youth, for example, fn many ofthe 
programs, 1 to 12 supervisor to work ratio, which is a function of cott liminations, 
runs counter to effective supervision, the adequate transfer of skills and^ often plai^ 
.participants and supervisors alike in a state of phyBi(&| risk. Further, the abeence of 
any provision for basic skills training in this program for some of the hardeirt-to- " 
place youth in New York City places an overwhelming burden on the sponsors and 

r vi"i."d basic objectives of placement in long-term, unsubsidized jobs. 

^jj . u the regulations concerning the cutbtwks in the wage 

subsidy rat«j has caused confusion about how it is to be handled in the second y^. 
1 his has not helped our programming efforts. However, this does' not mean that the 
program ss not of tremendous value. In fact, it has been demonstrated again and 
a«ain that participants have been shown the value of. and need for. basic Vacation 
m order to achieve meaningful work experiences. Additionally, in many instances, " 
the baiic skepticism of employers has broken down as they have been convin^ 
that youth can niake a worthwhile contribution that do^ not undermine the finan- 
.c«il soundni^ of their busmesses. You are on target by stre^ng furthe> private 

iTworirSthTouTh. ^" "'^^ ^ ^^^^ P"°^*y 

'Within the Department of employment's Summer Youth Employment prtxrram. 
|or example, a vocational exploration program was developed for m youth through 
the private industry council. By and large, the regular Summer Youth Employment ' 
Pp^^^^^^r^ solely within the context of the public sector and not where most 
ot the job«are. that 19 the private sector. The important thing to note is that these 
work expel-}en<^ simply have not given youth a handle on the world-of-work in the 
private sector. The youth in this year's vocational exploration program have had the 
«PPprt"'li{y to observe the private sector from a close pei»pectiv« over an extended 
period of time and have ended up with a better sense of what is going on in the 
world-of-work and of whal jobs are available in a variety oT industries 

Also, the New York City experience shows that the development of management 
and business skills of youth for either self-employment or work in the bLiness 
^hTn TkJ^'VTi °PPort«nitie8 for minority youth is given inadequate attention 
withm the total educational system. This area is being explored as a possible 
prc^jram strategy for the upcoming year. y « « iawmww 

In a fe^ short minutes. I have tried to respond to the basic inquirira of , your 
subcommittee and. at the same time, give you a glimpse of the New York City 
uULs prwramming and planning. It has beep in no way the full story or cdnclu- ■ 
ssve With tJpj brief respond, however, our intent has been to be helpful and 
perhafw insightful. It is hoped that this national focus on the problems of youth 
unemployment, particularly for minority youth, will be reflected in increased fund- 
ing tor a variety of youth-related services and a much needed increased inter-agency 
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coopemtion, not only at the Ftxiiirai l«vei as straned in the propoMd legislation but 
at'St«te and local leveb as w«U. ' . 

- Mr. Hawkins. Mr: JeHbrds. 

Mr. -jKTFORni. Ck)mmissioner, it was ah excellent statement Com- 
ing from Vermont, we don't nece^rily have the same problems 
. ,that you do. The quei^tion is, how do we know how many unem- 
, ployed youth you have in New York City, with the statistical' 
*.—«jfstem that we have. " 

I' have always been disturbed over the tremendous difference 
, between the number of young people who sign up and enroH in a 
; program, and the total number of youth who, are .unemployed. Do 
Jfou have aiiy idea what the actual, number of unemployiM youih 
IS— twice what the unemployed is, or do you have any gu^? . 
. Commissioner Gault. Ourt^t response is thaC it is often based 
on the best gu^timatfe. Clearly, in all of the sugg^tions that I . 
have had over the last several months, there is a cning' neal for 
bett<!r data around which we can .do our f»r<^nJ^. In New York 
City, particularly in black and Hispanic communities, the numbers 
are ^timated to eJtceed, to triple as well as quadruple the reported 
^statistics for unemployed youth in the city. . 

Mr. Jeffords. -Triple or quadruple. ' 

Commissioner Gault. In many Jnstances, yes; particularly in 
th(^ communities, because Iheae persons are among those who are 
not enumerated as part of any census data gathering effort for a 
whole host of cultural reasons. - . 

Mr. Jeffords. What kind of effort does the city put forth to • 
reach out and try to get the youth involved in your pr<^ams, that 
is, thim that do not sign up as unemployed? 

Commissioner Gault. Well, we have a potpourri of Aputh pro- 
grams. For fiscal year 1980, we hope to have some $40 million of 
programing targeted at these groups. 

As part of an Outreach effort, the New Yorli City Department of 
Employment has established throughout the five burroughs of New 
York a network of Outreach offices. Since we live in an age of 
acronyn, we have one that fits this purpose, the Jobs TAP Center— 
- ^ testing, assessment and placement. It will npt be limited to youth, 
but hopefully it will improve and enhmice ^ur ability to identify, 
and bnng in youth who are in need of a' broad range of employ- 
ment services and manpower training. 

Mr, Jeffords. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hawkins. Commission Gault, when you submit your state- 
ment to the committee, we would appreciate it if you would include 
some expansion of the remarks made with reiapect to the private 
sector. One of the primary concerns of this committee, and I will 
address this to the other witnesses who will be testifying, is the 
expansion of jobs in the private sector, not only through the target- 
^ ed tjax credit program, but also in terms of the traimng subsicfles, 
, We would obviously appreciate any experience which any of the 
witnesses have had in terms of the success, or the potentiaJ» success 
of this particular phase of the program, because as you have indi- 
cated that is where most of the iotm are, and we ar^ very much 
concerned with getting the young people involved. 

Commissioner Gmjlt, In fact, in response to an earlier request, 
we) have prepared a more extensive, more detailed piece, which 
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* indudes a significant discufision, I think, aheut the private sector 
involvement. 

The Private Industry Council, -which was established here in 
Nevr.York Citv just recently, as I said, earlier, has targeted its 
etrorts on youth, ^nd it has shown some determination and persis- 
' tence m pursuing that. 

'. TJ^ ^ ^ where there are changing prioriti^, as' you might 
wel know. The Private Industiy Council is workifig with us/as 
well as Mr. Gotbaum, who. will follow me before this committee, to 
^sorne alt&mati\f!8 to unemplcorment for almost 15,000 
.CETA workerswho will reach the end of their el^bUity to partici. 
pate m the CETA program in about 2 weeks, and face the dismal 

• prospect of unemployment. 

. ^We necessarily had to involve the Private Industry Council in 
this effort, we hope^not to the detriment of what it does withuyouth 
programing, but this, is to give you some idea of the kind of pres- 
sures that private industry leadfers and business are going to face 
within th0 next sevei;al months, in the shori term, if you will, by 
unemployment in this city. , 

Mr. Hawjons. Thanlt you again, Commissioner Oault. 
Commissioner Qault. Thank you. -* 

Mr. HA\|^Kms. The seeond witn^ before the committee this 
. morning is Mr. Victor Gotbaum, chairman of the Municipal Labor 
Unions m New York Cityi , 

Mr Gotbdum, we welcome you as a witn^ before this commit- 
tee this morning. We have a prepared statem^t from you, which 
will be entered m the record . in its entirety at thi* point, and you 
may proceed to deal with it as you so desire., 

[The prepared statement of Victor Gotbaum follows:] - 

PlKPAMD TkSTIMONY OP VlCTOB GoTBAUM, E^KimVS DlRECTOS, AJSCME 

DiSTBicT CouJfcrt 37, Cmaisman, New Yokk Cm Municipal Labos Unions 
Mr. Chairman. Mr. Weiai, Members of the Conmjittee. I want to thank you for 
.i^ "P^'lP'iy Committee today in subport of H.R. 4466. 

Afe^&'^J^'rJ™®"*, ^S^ '^J^^Z.^'^ capacity as Eiecutive Dii«ctor of 
At^sCME District Council 37, and as ChaUroan of the New York City Munidwal 
Ubor Union. I am privileged to" testify in behalf of a quarter million public emplw- 
<^ who workin New York City. I wTu try to share Aeir concerns A you in the 
/ hope that effective legislation will result Ydur task is undoubtedly ^ndrmous and I 
/ w^t to recognize the Committee's special work toward a full employment poUcy. 
One of tite ways to start a discussion on unem^Ioynwat is to look at the nmSwrs: 

• fi"i^^?«P ™^ ^^'^ ^ «o* ove*" ^ percent. For young people • 

aged lb- 19, the unemployment rate is now 25 percent. Itlms in the past fev/y^ 
been a? high as SO percent. Thote unemployment rates are not aberraSons; they are 
a consistent fact of life m this City, and there is little Mope that the situation wUl 
chai^ anytime Kwn, Without the help of your Committee, the number* would be 
con»Klerably worse. Against such a background, it is difficult to separate out the 
adult worker problem, and impossible to prioritize who gets what employment 
opportunity. ' 

For example, one need only look to the effects of the 1978 CBTA amendments. All ' 
sununer, appmxiroa^ly 18.000 CETA workers &ced the possiMIity of layoff iu« two 
weeks from today. By working with your Committee. andeapeciaUy. Representative 
Weiaa. and pushing the Department of haix>T and the City, our unions have been 
*° ^^'^ too many- Moreover, the 9,000 or «o 

workert^ for whom a wa;ver has been requorted will loee tl^sir CETA jdbe over the 
Bwt year. I simply do not know where these people wiU find j^ifc . 

Our unions are firmly «anraitted to a ftjil empioyment owmbfty. We faeUeve 
^l^i^^y «} the dignity 'of .work and that everyone who desires a job should have 
one. LavofT and "unemployment" have'dlctionary definiUons; but, they also have 
human definitions— they m^n the Ion of a paycheck, the Io« of self-«rteem, the 
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- loi8 Of the freedom found in economic iecuiuty. They meA inci4»ed govemnent 
•pending for unemployment compeniwition and welfare beiefito. ^Twy mean d«- 

» n«tWn« Rood about unemploy^nt. \ 
For CETA worke™ facing layolY, AJ'SCME DC S7 ha* »et \p a skiUa banTt We' 
I have takt^n the job deecriptions and availabUity of our membelB anThave met the 
large matitutionai employers, in the City-the banka. the utStyounpaniee, the 
^majOT corporation»--4in an attempt to UansiUon our CETA p^ple direct into 
Xpnvate enterpruie.,l5.C. 37 has ita own fully accredited coII^ITita uS bSS 
..Jquartera. » that our menjbera can move forwanl. W. train lur Vembem to Se. 
Civil service tests at our own exp^Snse in an effort to increase theiltest iicoree an? 
promotional op^uniti««, We have iuggeated a way for New YdrACity to give a - 
preference to CETA porker* on civi! aervice e*ams and for civil eejirice-hirW no " 
that those persona who are CETA ym^en and^i pai gftthe City regu^hr workforce 
can move mto openings when they^ become available. The City has ttiected our 
proposals not because the propoaab are ill^; but simply because tjl city doe« 
not lihare the same commitment that our unions have to fuU employmeAeconomv 
and to a meaniniiful CETA transition plan. wnpioymen^economy 
Due to the failure of the City and of the Department of Labor to approve thus fi ir 
«i'"'*r^"^ P^*"' fnt^ that every effort be made to transition aiid 

Ptactt CETA workers, our union has filed a class action suit against the City and-the ♦ 
Departrnent of Ubor m Federal District Court here. We are asking that is[ew Ywk 
SkS^tSTt t%E?rilw .^S?;^'"'^'^ ^ tramUtioning for CCTA 

1 thmk menibers of this Committee will find that 'CETA hasn't, been totally 
(tuccessful. not because of unions' being obstructionists, Aut ratKer because our lo^ 
governments do no< share our concern, and your Committwt's concern, with nixivid- 
ing work for all those who want to work. One of the tWns for thTma iCd- 
raents was the. mMmanaKeraent of CETA monioi by dties who simply subatituied 
wpr^re, instead of creaUng new jobs. That was a pnAlem from our.pwspective also. 
ciuiA w^ere are at times overlooked when Government agencies hire onto ta« 
. im lm«». The City hai^ too often allowed administrative conveLence tobeixZ 
cnteria for transitioning oT CETA workers. The end result is administrative and ' 
JW«latjve remedies that ultimately hurt those persons most in need of^San« 
The workers get caught m the middle. CETA is an employment program; not an 
urban management tool. ^ ^ •*^« 

If Titles n and VI of CETA have not achieved all thipr goals, we must try hanler 
^I'l"^™^ 1^ " ^^"^yo"n« V^P^ ^o jiixt end up as s^me of my memberahip 
wIlbeMaictober 1— untrained and unemployed. ' 

The ypih unemployment problem is a national one, and it is part of a national 
employment policy that is undersirable and unproductive. Anythlnssshort of a ftiU 

TvLu^ At^^*^^ '^°T unemploymenrpn^lems-lTeither adults 
or youth. At its worst. CETA can exacerbate nasty competitive struggles for jobs 
between old and young, and between races. We cannot let Safcbappen" . • ' 
' " K "^v*** -^^"^ New- York City see the impact of youth unemple^dpent on a 
SSiiSablta ^ '^^"^'"^ ^ >«brk habits often dlSlop poor 

Our teachers see it in the classroom; 
Our police ofTiceis see it on street comers; 
Our social service workers see it at our welfare offices; 
, Finally, ow correction officers see it On the job, day after day . 
Combujing training, education, guidance, apprenticeships and a variety of empiov- 
ment opportunities to youth is the b«it possible way to combat youth unemploy- 

- inent. We simply must tie education to training, and training to diailable jobs. For 

?h?^1^^f?^-r* °^ cooperaUon is needed betw^n this Commit- 

Sr unionT govemmente, youngspeople, adult workers, and 

Cooperation requires some givfi and take bet*sen those who have Jobs and those * 
who want We cannot allow the wage and job protections that We haw won for 
our members at the bargaining tables to be taken from us in a legislative «»nfeiv 

f^u^"^ " t'^®' ^ '^"""^ ^ my membeiB children 

'o* hope m society because- they cannot find work. 

.i!L. *'^}^^'^ to each other and take each others needs-into consideration, the 
chances for the goals of this bill to succeed will be enhanced. We are certJdSy ' 
willing to work with Vou. , = «!rM*«ny 

We haw profioMd soluUons to the prt^lems that CESA l^ation offers- 
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tA^ Ytmtlt^^Mt^ ar€ more prtfemble .than yvuih pmgmn^ 

^^Rroject^^^t^ short-term work ai«ignmentfi.that are more beneiicial to youth 
work&rv that jprogrMintf/' ^ ^ . • r 

Titie yi of CETA follows the project apprqach and speeiiias. that the work to be 

?drfdfmid/with fiid«rat funcb 'Iwouid otharwiae not bo dom with ejusting fwidik" 
outh w^ramM'' do not h^ve guch a protection. 
' Thu importance of work "projeettf " vn thilt it .follows the intent o£ Congress iim% 
' CETA youth employment not aiAfititute fecter^l funds ior tether funds or Impair 
ejtisting contracts, - .. . . * 

The advantage- ofy 'projects"* over "programs'Vis that all proposed prO|}ecti' must be 
deicril^ in . specific detail; including jid> deiKnription, wage rates jind levels of 

• supervisory personnel. Proje<ts cat) be approved or disapproved by J^® Department 
of LsLbor 'on to individual basis. Eaca* project is. alio Sent tb4he loc^ CETA 

^ Plannjng Council for reeommendations and comments; 

% tfeiting each project with a detailed review, the po«ibilities of fraud and 
CETA law violations are t;educed. . . " . I 

(B) CaritrwHm out prot€ttiom need ta be tightened ^ 

^ne of theTpresent youth employment pn^rams already has A proyMou that 
prohibits anvJCETA pn^rram operator from providing public services which previ- 
ously were pd^vided by a political subdivision. 

Thi^ protection needs to be extended to all youth prc^rams. not only Ho limit 
contracting out'^ a substitution device., hut to encourage the cr^tion of new jobe 
for youtn instead'of moving them into eusting joba. 

The protection doe^ not infringe upon either ybuth workera or their eniployers. It 
j^simply prohibiu* a political subdivision from allowing any non*govemment entity to 
use CETA money aiid CETA youth workers to do work which is customarily pro- 
vided by the political subdivision. 

♦ . , - 

(C) Sanetwns 

It is important that the youth p^t^rams not be subject to fraud and abuse and 
that the fiscal iote^ity of the program be maintained. ... 

The adult public service emplo3mrient pn^fram has a sanction if currently em- 
ployed workers are displaced by C^JTA workers. The sanction is that repayment of 
mifis^wnt funds from nonCETA source ordered. 

A similar protection would help strengthen the youth prc^^rams by removing any 
economic incentive to displace adult i|erkers with youth workers at minimum wage. 

Along with the othar suggested cnang^ this proposal would help insure tlmt 
CETA youth firograms are geared at job creation,, rather thto worker displacement. 

(D^ Supervisors 

The importance of competent, well-train^ supervisors cannot be understated. 
Good management and leadership is eg^ntial to provide nieaningful work experi- 
ences for youth workers. , 

Quality supervision must be provided. We cannot have real training With poor 
supervisors. Supervi^rs must be able to teach both job skills and proper work 
attitudes and habits. s- : 

^ The t^'tting up of a separate fund of monev to provide fOr specif tMning for the 
supervisors can be helpful. This would enable moi*e of the Title IV money to be 
spent on youth workers, rather than using the funds for adminisUrative and supervi^ 
spry personnel costs. ' . ♦ 

{E^ Sfiucation and Uterccy mu$t be emphasized 
' Along with job training, educational skills including literacy .^must be required. 
We are fooling outselves iT we were to do otherwise. 

No CETA worker should be allowed to complete his or her training without bei _ 
certified as fum^tionally literate, thua allowing him or her to compete for scarce jobs^ 
^on {£ fidr baaia « 

Our onions are very concerned and ^ are" very Inter^ted ir^ helping . the 
youth programs 8u«?eed, We hope you will allow us to work with you in di^yek^ 
the beat posaifail^ bill The bill should help young people but not at the exj^iiae^ 
exj^oiting adjjlt N^orker jobs. . . » * : ^ 

The prdblem of youth unemployment is a tr^ic one. The cooperation of govern"^;^ 
ment, unions, and community organisations^ is needed to alleviate the pz^blen^and * 
to find the best {iDSsitile method to employ oUr youngpeople. Our sugg^t^ I^isHlfc , 

• tive changes will strengthen the guarantees of tne CETA Youth Bill. / 



^Mr:TSOT8^4JM. As a labor leader. I feally refused allow vou. Mr 
Hawkins, -anirTed. Weiss, to be httinble.. 1 noticed that iti your 
opening reraarks. you mentioned the Illation that your subcoin- 
mittee put forward. T would like to acknowledge that work and 
aim congratulate both of you. for your ^y6^k in 4h«^mmuwtie8 



In th* last yeare and Months, Ted hu been nothing short of 
monumfental in ^vdi'king .with the New. York' Gity uniohs on CES'A 
on youth, on average wages And ^e qth.er kirida of tilings you are 
trying io do legislatively.* r />; 

♦ ..Mr. Jeffords I was rfpently in Vermi^t.My wife^d I were at 
t^hehorae of 'State Legislator Ann Just^ho mentioned Vermont's 
youth pVoWem. The sens^^t'one getslroin these kids is that they 
keep coming m hop^^gS; Wmost hopeless; looking for jobs, and 
^ding up on the ^elFare rolls, creating, as one might expect, an 
animdsity with the rural people. ■ • k. 

. In^a very real sense, we share the universality of the problemj 
and that IS, that youth are looking for work in Vermont ^d if 
New York and throughout the United Stat^. ^ 
1 am not going to read from my pi^fiared script because I find 
dangeroil^ you begin to believf yoUr own stuff^and that is" 

cA^^ T u ^ "^^^ °? ^ "^^^ of Twentieth 

^ntuf^ t-und. It was a task force on minority youth and the 
unemplqvment problem. The statistics were magnificent. They 
were m^ificent then, and they are consistent now.<What did thev 
reveal? ^Specifically; if there is a 5 percent white adi( unemploy- 
ment. there is usually a 10 percent minority adult unemploynient, 
a 20 percent white youth Unemployment, and theii about a 40 
percent minority youth unemployment. 

These statistics are not new. A couple of decades later, with very 
old statisfics, we find the same pattern holds true. Yet, we are 
enamoured with our own chivalous moralityf we ai^ alwaysjihdimr 
some kind of new panacea for the minority youth probleni. We also 
find aH sorts of excuses for youth employment for example: 
_ If we increase the^minimum wage, kidb are not going to get a job. 
That IS nonsense. Young people did not get jobs wheh the mini-t 
mum wage was much lower. 

We find that it is also convenient to blame youth unemployment 
on undocumented aliens. If we did not have Hi^panics and others 
looking tor a decent way of life here, more youth would get jobs 
r»Jr *"°* a new scapegoat— women. Due to the women's 
iiDeration movement, more women are coming into the work force 
and, therefore, young people can't get jobs. 

would say to. you that dll these reasons are utter nonsense. I 
regard youth unemployment as a structural defect in our work 
torce and natioinal unemployment policy. It has nothing- to do with 
these singular aspects. You^h unemployment is somethmg that-*as 
been with us for decades. - » 

T^*® "iP" has been working on it. We mayVsvell be the onlv 
union«fh New York City that has a youth auxillar> for the childreh 



of our metobere. We^aet up job^faire for the youth, lliey come in, 
and we teach them about what is available out there in the ec»no- 
rav. We do special testing, and training for testing, for SATs and 
others. . ; « , ' 

• As you know^'Conjgresllnan Weiss, we have good community 
relations. Welidve iHemberBmps in the neighborhood associations, 
and we work there. ' 

Thiff union has been very active with CEJTA worters, also.. We 
have beeti doing quite a bit— and Hon Gsiult aUude<l to it— in the 
CETA pri^am, which I submit is neither comprehens^, does not 
guarantee employment, nor feive traini?Jg. Regrettably all of the 
nomenclature does not seem to fit the practiced applii^ations of the 
law. . 

I would like to briefly appeal to you to look at the CETA waiver 
piSjjasions. There is nothing more frustrating nothing more diffi- 
cult, than to give a worker aspirations; and then cut them off. 

You give somebody hope, and then beat him down. It becomes a 
monumental tragedy. That is really what we have done with tlie 
C£!TA prc^pram. ' ' 

An interesting thing occurred when the waiver deadline arriv«L 
This union took a double throw. Fiiisti we asked that CETA wc^rk' 
elrs be given nonaimpetitive status wkhin tJie civU eervice i^gula- 
tions, so th^ could get first crack at me jote they have been dowM 
for years* I regret to say that the mauor reft&eo to go along vAOi 
that. ■ 

The second effort was in the aiiea to which Ron Gault alluded. I 
met with Walter ~Wristbn, this new-found liaison betryeen the 
unions, the banks, and- industry. Not only did Wriston respond to 
our request, but the mayor responHiid, as did the private industry 
.council. Py virtue of this pcwperation, we have been able to cut 
down on those 2,000 CETA workers w)io would 1(^ jobs on October 
1. Something like 50 to 60 percent have been able to get a job. 

Now the . compelling aspect here, and why I woiild appeeil to you 
in teraifr of. the ^influence, you 'can possibly exert is that we need 
time". -If the waiver is extended, because we have g<^y»n a nice 
foothold, I really believe we can find ioba for the rest d" the CETA 
-workers, i feel veiy strongly* about this, and I would hope that you 
would look at a. waiver extension very carefully, because mis ija a 
j&dnumental change thfet ypu are implementing fiiis time. 
^ I weuhJ also ask .you not to get Tiung up on what Ron Gault 
mentionesi. And let me disagree with him on this. I don't think one 
oui^t to separate tjbe piavate sector and the public sector; itTs 
nec^sary to look* at the economy as a whole. You are just making 
a tertilKe mistake when you don t do that. 

Th^ public sector right now is 20 percent of the gn^ national 
product, ; and to take that piece of action and extricate it is a 
serious distortion; One has to look at^what «>mribution the public 
seclor mafa^ within the ecranomy, and despite projK»ition43 men- 
tality, the publi^ sector is going to'grow. This is not because, labor' 
unions are avaricious and want more members. 'Qu^ the coi^rary. 

I think what should be understood is ttiat the public sector, is% 
growing part of the econopy. Government needs to regard it in 
SLUch a manner.' We ought to stop this nonsens4 about it being^ tijhe' 
employer of last re§ort, dnA stop deme^hig' the public 'sedar se- 
though it 'had no meaning. ,This is not to dimiiiish the im^rtcihce 
Of the priva|» sector, but it is to under^tan3, "the integration of the 



public sector within the total economy, as well as the reo^itioB of 
th^ public wqrkforce as m^or contributor is e^ntial* to solving 
our unemployment problems. 

Let me state/in terms of ^the tc^al e^nomy^^ nothing i^ms to 
escape us more than the obvious. New York is>not ever going to be 
an industrial ea)nomy,^We are reflecting the basic trend of the 
overiUl national economy. We Have |[one froQi an ai^arian to an 
industrial^ to -a service culture. And difFer^t kinds of skills are 
noed^. You are going to find the need for raofe computer, offioei 
and adpfiinistrative skills. You going to find the^need for hotel ~ 
management! and hotel service. 'Diis .is what is boming on th& 
scene here in New York. 

Young people are not prepared for the forecasts, and they are. 
.not prepared for»two reasons. First is a structuml one,-and it iaa 
Cerriple lack of education. M4ny of the young people ar^ fimctxonal 
illiterates in teums of basic skills-dreading, writing, and arithme- 
tic—and to get the training, you need thc^ skills. So I would ask 
;^ou to look at educatibnal <)uality. 

; Second, training for the afiti£ip$ited. Job market is simply not 
^available through CETA pn^^rams. \ 

In terms of what your biir is. looking at— and that is getting more 
jobs for young people — I like the project approach. We tiiink that it 
can be defined. We think that it can be mean^gful in terms of 
^hat one does with projects. . 

What this union wt^ld si^gge^ is to consider projects rigbt 
where the young people live. In this case, you get a double bonus. 
Not only is it meaningful employmeni in thfe sense that they are 
working, but th^^y'can see that they are doing something right 
within their own community, able to contribute and be rewar< ied 
by peer recognition, Mofeover, tHc^ communiti^ from which we 
draw many CETA workers are thc^ mc^ in ne^^^of municipal^ 
services, and those least likely to receive them. • 
I Finally, leC me state that I am terribly gloos^y about a society 
that can accept millions of adults as unemployed. It is not the kind 
of society that is going to be concerned aoout; the unemployment 
situation of the young. It just is not. We take an attitude toward 
the tragedy of unemployment that is nothing short of shocking. 

In the New York City fiscal crisis, layoffs, and cutbacks are 
presented as a statistic. Nobody focuses 'on .what happens to the 
human being, the laborer who waB laid off, who came to my office 
and talked about, "Vic, I CanH pay the mortgage. I have got a little 
house in Staten Island, and I can't {my the mOTtgage." Then the 
^ nian breaks down and .crie& ' . 

^'A hospital worker, a womtian, walks in, a member of a minority, 
and proud that through uniom training she had become a practical 
nurse. Her ^ob is cut out. Hct whole caree/ down the. drain* It is 
not a statistic. It is a human tragedy. 

Kids, youth, aiml^ly looking for a pie^ ' of action, wanting 
somet|iing to happen to them. I think that we have to convert our 
unemploy^^ent policy so that it reflects the human understanding 
of what jobl^ness means to them, and what their jofal^ness 
means to society. 

There has to be something rotten when the most affluent coun- 
try in the world looks at massive joblessness and do^ not even 



ti> comprehend it What ^ted 20 yeare ^ stiU exists 

J To all qf you, I am begging ^nd hoping, that attention is paid I 
pledge my union's resource toward that end. ' ' 
If there are any questions, I will be glad to answer them. 
Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. Mr.'Gotbaum. J am sure that there 
will'be some qu^tions. £ . . 

Mr. Weiss? 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
TVT^^^^^l*™' ^n<^»vidual, as the leader of the district Council - 
J^'.i*^ some of the reaUy constructive 

etlorts that have been made in looking at the problem throughout 
this area, and at v/afa to provide some clear sighted look at vj^t is 
going on. not only in the field of jobs, but his council is also 
mvolved m matters of education. - 
The District Council 37 has one tf the most effective higher 
education components for adults for the members of the unionTand 
the children of the members of the union. 

I remember a meeting at your office within the last 4 weeks, and 
thte point that you made as to what happens to people who are 
given hope, and then suddenly it is yanked out from under them. 
^y^JSa ^ ^?"P °^ members and repr^fttatives of 

t.lilA members, and there was al^lute rage in that rcx>m. rage 
coming out of bitterness and frustration. They hold a job for a 
couple of years, and then all of a sudden there is goes It is not 
there anymore. 

I know that you are aware of the effqrts that we have been 
making with your support and leadership to try to feet the Depart- 
ment of Labor to reallocate moneys which have not been us^in 
other parts t>f this^ country under the Ci^A program. There is" 
anywhere from, one-half billion to §1 biUion\that should have been 
allocated to areas of high unemployment I know that it would not 
meet aJl the job requirements, but it would go a long way toward 
tiilmg the jol^ that are r^ady to be terminator 

I wonder if you have any comments as to what your experience 
has been with the Department of Labor!s lack 'of responsiveness to 
the availability of this money in dealing with the problem that we 
are focusing on. , 

Mr. GoTBAUM. I have always believed that the best way to have 
good intentions is through rationalization. As you know we made 
that appKMch to DOL in terms of the congressional appropiiation 

l^/?^ ^^^^ ^^""^^ ^"^n* °^ effort was to be able to 
smit CMA money to wherever it was needed in the country DOL 
blames lack pf action, on you, on Congr^. We don't know why 
and we cannot see it. 

_ What we do get is an indecent attitude. DOL does not recognize 
the tull impact arid the meaning of what these funds could iiave in 
terms of human beings. - - 

The people who are out of their job do not know about the law 
J'f .'T^..*^® legislation. Ail they know is that they had a 
meaningful job, their work is need«i. but now they are out They 
are out because funds are cut back, and regulations fire promulgat- 

ER 
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IVIr. Wiasa. We have feeen after them for almost 2 months be- 
cause It has been clear that the money is not coming back. If thev 
- something they are going to do it after thj 

individual employee lost his job because there is that October 31 
• decline that we are facing. 

iJ^ '^fl ^ .? ^ '^^'^ someone 'wnW be told,- "OK. your 

ialf ^- K '^J'^y unnecessary harshness' and cruelty on the 

basis ofbureaucratic wishy-washy handling of this problem 
'^rfr^^^t- people had a rally and took a group of 

doO CETA workers mto the regional labor office. The frustrataon it' 

ffe^f2idtvfdone~ '"""^'^ ' w^t- 

don t know what is worse, the pei>t-Up anger breaking out. or the 

"m?. wS&^o^" and glttinglTft just aJS^ 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Weiss • 
Mr. Jeffords? 

Mr. Jefporbs. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

"^^f^' ^ ^^"^^"^ petition that you hold. I don't 

mI?., ^ if^^'lu ^ ^n the country. except for 

M^^or Koch s with whom you must battle from time to time for 
increasing thejiumber of jobs, and the considering the tremendous 
pressures on the property tax system. It is commendable for you to 
be able to come here and take a responsible position, when there 
may well be competition for jobs among your own menibers. 

u identified some interesting problems that 

\1 ^^\lS^^^y^ the job identification, so.that p^ple canfind a 
job in the future, is an important one. . 

Being one of those who are probably an instigator of , some of t^e 
reforms that cmne put, with which you were probably not the 
happiest, I would hke to give you some of ;ny views 

The reBSQVi, of course,- for the cutting off in periods of time of 
people working under CETA was becau^ of the VuSutioHroS 
S^Ja TL"*"^^!! testimony, you point out that the CETA job 
r«?w T M u ^M^stitute for jobs of youf union members; but 
rather should be for training people or to help the people to 
co^e trained for jobs So I find this a Uttle bit of a conflict 
^\rJT ^^}^?^ ^^V"^^ ^ extend waivers, and not cut . 

th^ rp? A ^ ^^^y «n^y serving one out of five in 

Si V™ «n « n^i^°5a* average. &, if it is true that you 

SJn ^^{a''^ ? "^"^ 1°^ afterward,^ there are four other people 
the CFtI n^L^"^' "^°P^ if did not bring the^Ato 

trSning ^"^^"^ ^"'^ ^^^n^ an opportunity to receive some 

Perhaps you would like to comment on that.^' • ' 
Mr. GoTBAUM. SuVely. I have to look at the job as" a practicality 
Congressman. I have to look at what is there Ut's jiSrSkTone 
example New York City has a work force in the department of 
F^rks of approximately 4 500. qf which 2.200 are CETA worW 
Tbeyjiave been there for almost 2 years-and some of them 
more-^omg a job. All they know is that they are needed, that 



they are doing the jbb» and they are getUng train^ pn^the jc^ for 
that particular job. 

So we have made 2,200 people whole, Tliey have a meaningful 
job. Gordon Da^> who is the commissioner of parks, t& delighted 
with them. Now, they face the cutoff date. Where are they ^injg t^ . 
'go? . 

They have not been trained for park work; duteide. They have 
ireaily trained them to'do a good job for the city aiid they are doing 
I jt. Now they are meaningful members df society. THiey are bringing 
home a paycheck. Hiey feel good, they feel damn good. ' 
' Then, they are told: ''You go out into a faceless IcNCiety and 2,200' 
people iWll take your jobs, and they will faee tid^ in* 18 monUis/' If 
you look at it practically, it c^ans that 2,^200 people who are now 
^wage earners wiU be cut off/ihe fru^rations will be monumental. 
You are bringing in 2,200 more*peoide— and ijt may be less because 
the funds have been cut back— who then will t>uild >ip the j^une 
kind of identification with thfi job, and when they are wholcu they 
will be put through the revolving door. Inste^ui of saying, in terms 
of this particular situation, th^ are now 2,200 meanin^^ citizens . 
of society. Let's latch on to them. Let's keep tibem whole and 
embrace them. % 

You are not r^ly doing that. If you ^g^^^to deal in theory, 
I can be the world's gi^t^ theoretic^^^^Hftin actuality, you 
have not trained them. It has not^been^a)mPHironsive enjplojnanent; 
it has been training on the jqh that £&y hold, arid Whei^ they are 
needed. And now they cannot hav^ thKf jdi. f . 

I spoke to Commissioner Davis aboiiiit, this, and he said: "Vic, I 
.am ^ing to t)uit, I don't know ii^i; ce& stand it" This poor nmn 
"forked day and night with the uMbn training 2,200 people, and he 
-ii as fnistratted as the Union is because they vidil be walking o^ tJie 
job. He has got to train 2.20(Vmore to go out ;in j^his ineaningless 
fashion also. f 

Mr. Jeffords. This brings us into the other" area of conflict, 
because we have the same^iroblem. That is Jhe projects approach 
which you referred to Jjreneraily, yoii have people who are working 
on jobe which are nofreally training for jol^ that are available in 
the private- sector. Then, when they are trained, they don't have 
theiobs to go ihto. * 

. The problem across the country is that we don't have the ability, 
apparently, to train people to go into the private sector whei% the 
jobs are available. This is more difficult m your area, where you 
have a declining number of jo!^ available. 9© you are pointing out 
the very problems that we have to deal with. 

We are training a lot bf people for jobs which are not available. 
We are not" training people for jobs that are avaUaJble, as. you 
pointed cJut earlier, and* it is a tremendous dilemma. It is our job to 
train people for jobs that are available, and to keep them 
employed. 

Mr. GoTBAUM. I think you very wisely answered your own qu^ 
tion. I say this in agreement with you. 

In terms of this union's involvement ii^ obtaining Jol^ as Qon- 
gr^man Weiss njentioned, I wili^ literally work with an3HtKxiy. I 
make no' bones about it, because I regard as no greater tra^dy 



than « l^anaQ l^ing who cannot work. So we have been workins 

v4vith the^ bftnka, and with industry on this. 

We have jobs that go beggirtg. You 
caiit find computer pet^e. You can't find kej^ch operators. 
There is a tremednoiis demand for cuiministratiye skills. ^ " 
^ In discussing this with Riat5h, the PIG people, and othere, I 
stated that all elements of society have to key mto this. We have 
great community coU^^ here..We have got a great city ufliversity 
system. We have tojitop kidding ourselves. Wfe have got lb train 
our young people in terms, of What is available. The mrfte-work 
tfiaCwiU be trdnsito?y is not going to i^ve the problem.'- Hell 

^ holdf .-no gireater fury thafi a worker without Work. Ghdng them: 
hope 18 murderous if therp is nothing^t lUie end of it 
^J^^^ we have to do is to ^ut slJl of .our resour<»s into an 
e|piination of the local &^noxmm. thef national economies, where 
It IS gomg, whsi jobs a^e open, what kind of training is needed. 

- What makes New York salutory in this r^ard, while on the one 
hand we have a 9^pen»nt unemployment rate-^that is not youth,' 
Tfiun talking overall unempl6yment~we have the f&:ilities, the 
ability, the growth potential of taking young people and adults and 
moving them into jol» that are Jfermanent Biit quite candidly, we 
did not get the r^urc^ out of CETA to be able to do it. 
, Mr. Jeffords. Thanl^you venr much. " 

Mr.- HAWKirig. Thank yoU, Mr. Gotifcmum,. for a very excellenf 
statenient. 

The Chair would like to ala), as all aside, express its great 
appreciation to your union for Uie honorable service of bne of your' 
, .staff members. Ma. Julie Domenick, who for a long tinie worked for 
on6 of the other subcommittee under the full Education and Labor 
. Committee. She has -extended a great deal of cooperation and excel- 
lent work to the subcommittee, and we deeply appreciate it 
Mr. GoTBAUM. I thank you. .« 

• ' Mr. fU'v^kiNS.J understand' that the Reverend Leon H. SuUivan 
is hot present fit this time. We will skip that scheduled witness and 

^ gb to the next witness, Mr. Thdmas R. Farrell, staff director, youth 

• emploTOielit programs, Community Council of Greater New York. 

Mr. Farrell, we are delighted to have ydu before Us Jtoday. Your 
statement has been, presented to us, and .without objection it will 
be made part of the record. You may proceed to give us the 
highlights from the statement itself. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS R. FARRELL, DIRECTOR, YOUTH EM- 
PLOYMENT PROGRAAfS. COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF GREATIHR 
NEW YORK 

Mr. FAimEU^ 'Good morning, congr^onal representatives, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen. 

Mv name is Tom Farrell, and I am the dir^r of the youth 
employment pr^frams at the Community Council of Greater New 
York. I am also the chairperson of the/youth ^uncU of New York 
Cit^ s Employment and Training Planning Council. 
. The Community Council of Greater New York has been involved 
'm operating youth programs since the mid-60's. We have adminis-. 
tered citywide youth employment programs under title 11 through 
out-of-school contracts for young adults who have dropped out of 



schooVand summer youth employment programs providing work 
experience to youngsters durii^ the summer months, 
^ In 1978 we launched a youth employment monitoring project 
which observed and reported on the progi^ss of the YOSIP and 
YBTP activities* This final document was ahared with the New 
York City Department of Employment, the U.S, Defmrtment of 
Labor, and wim congressional leaders* 

The comments in our' testimony today will be limited to specific^ 
suggestions which come out of our experience in operating work 
experience programs under title II and in observing other employ- 
ment prc^ams under title IV. Th^ concerns should be addr^sed 
in reauthorization legislation, as well as in the development of 
other youth employment legislation. 

One: Mandated cooMination of youth emplmrment programs: 
There should be mandated coordination of all CETA youth employ- 
ment prc^ams. Similar income eligibility criteria, and similar reg- 
ulations, and guidelines should be d^velo^. CJoordination df var- 
ious youth employment programs should be centralized and frag- 
mentation of such prt^ams should be minimized* Presently, youui' 
employment pn^ra^ exist under title II ffed under title Iv and 
under title VIL These separate titl^ add to the difficulty in coordi- 
nating program designs and encouraging a continuitj^ of service of , 
youth from ope title to the next 

Two: Lateral training opportunities: The legislative provisions 
should realize that economic^ly disadvantaged young adults 
come to a youth employment program at various st^es of readi- 
ness and that cpnsegpently these young adults need different types 
of training opportuniti^. Employability development plans should 
be designed around the needs of the young participants. Current 
legislation does not allow eraployability plans to be written where- 
in participants may he transferred from one kind of program to the 
next in any kjnd of a sequential and organized fashion, 

Thre^: Elimination of a l,(K)0-hour work experience limitation: 
The impc^ition qf-the l,(XK>-hour work experience limitation shpuld 
be deleted from the reauthorization legislation. High risk, hard-to- 
femploy, young participants oftentimes need more than 8 to 9 
months of full-time work experience. The t,(K){)-hour limitation is 
getting Jn the way of placing and mainlining young adults in 
neces^ry employment programs. For example, under existing reg- 
ulaticms, if YCCIP participant wanted to transfer into a title II out- 
of-schbol program to work toward his high school equivalency pro- 
^am/and work part time, sucl>a transfer would not be aJlowable. 

Four: Invohrettrent of remedial edu cat i on : The YCCIP contract 
ancTatiy other youth work experience program should have l^isla- 
tive provisions to allow such participants to spend time in job- 
related educational activities and time to study for the high sch(X)l 
equivalency ciiploma. Presently, yqung adults in the YCCIP pro- 
gram who need remedial ^ucation are often tim^ being denied 
this nec^sary training. v 

Five: Private-for-i)rofit training opportunities: Inadvertently, cur- 
rent provisions of title II and title IV youth experience proems 
deny certain kincfa of work experience activities to young partici- 
pants. It is easier for CETA youth participants in a title fi or title 
IV program to learn about sal^, marketing, and small busing 
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. ttTSfmb Jl "o? tUlVlvT'' °' ^^'^^ than it is to lean. 
•ti.SjISll''"'''!"'' ''eyeloP'oent plans cannot- be implemented 

When 80 percent of the population is in the private for-profit 

i f ^" 5! allowed to develop work experiences in 
both the private for-profit and private nonprofit sectors 

be Suii^ t^"«n«l^^^^ ^ Congress, oMective criteria should 
^ instituted to allow for companies to trade their unpaid supervi- 
St LMi^i"^'^ lu ^'^^^ange for helping the comp^r derivea 
profit wjile the youth are receiving training. 

Six: Participant incentives: Young adults in work exneripncA 
programs often need incentive to sta? on the job. L^lati^p^^. 
sion should specifically allow such wage inceitiv^iSmeS 
- wage increases, merit wages, or annual bonuses, when such 
creases or paytnents could provide positiite reinforcement to partic - 
^te Sudi mon^p could be earmarkedfrdm existing Sto^ tf 
the allocation to the pnme sponsor cannit b^ increased 
oJS^^"" successful placement: entrance into "subsidized 

e^p oyment and entrance into otI>er "training programs" dSSd 

tto^^^'lSJ^InUrvccfp '^^^ "oth^ po^ve" teSi 
lions, uirrentiy YCXaP participants are not encouraged other 
ti-aining even ifthe other training meets the needs of '^pS^ 

£f^*'«!rl'1 °L?! ^^^P development pl^Ycfc^ cSSr^- 
tore a^ only allowed to count- direct jobs as succ^ul termina- 
tions. As mentioned earlier, it makes saise to place SriS hSd- 

JSfJ°^i^°"5^ 1^"^^ 5^^"^^ opport.uiSties l^ldfn S 
employabihty development plans. 
Eight: Vocational exploration: Youth programs should enable 

Slif^'^'T^^ "u"^^ "° vocaM experience thSS^ 
portunity to learn about the world of work by olslndng and^? 
ng a variety of job sites in the private for-prbfit sector^As regSa- 
hSJ ?• -"^ ^*P*f "^f an^ vocational exploration are pro- 
hibited activity under title I arf highly unlikely activity under 

^^In^f''}^ ^^^^ Department of Lalir discretionary 

funding, and is an allowable activity under title VII ' s 

in unH^f same kinds of young adults with similar needs 

in understanding careers m business and industry are discriminat- 
ed a^mst m title U and IV youth employment^^SrS^hi- 

Sl'm or^^VPP^i^T ™1« theTo^tionaf SKioh^S 

gram or VEP as it is commonly known allows for a few hundred 
younpters in New York City tL op^x,rtupitrto sp?nd TheS si^^ 
mer learning about various careers through in-theTob wotk 
sure'activiti^. thousands more youngsters shoSldS p^^^ 
SnH w 'ifvfeS*^ of project either by the prime sponsors' ex^X 
fimdmg of VEP or by increasing the contractoi^ vKio would So^r 

itd?;^irn rffi^"^^ '"^'^ ^^^^ ^-^^ ^ ^-ed 
• Nine: Linkages with private industrial coundlsr All youth em- ' 
ployment propan^s should have acc^io the private business sZ' 

V 
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tor. Pre^ntly, title II and title IV prc^ams are not allowed the' 
freedom, to develop pn^rams with thd private business sector, 
work sites where they are allowed to train. linage with the pri-' 
vate business sector should be opened for all youth programs. The 
Private Industrial Council should not be designing special -pro- 
grams with business only under title IVh There should be extensive 

^ experimentation under title II and title IV as well In addition, all 
work that the private ifidustry council does for the youth popula- 
tion ^ould be shared with the .prime sponsor's youth" council. 
^ Ten: Altering performance criteria: Federal legislative provisions 
and accompanying regulations should r^x^nize clearly that the 
. level of performance in job placements neeiis to be directly related 
to the kind of youth being serviced, legislative provisions should 
spell out that contracts servicing low rm youn^ters witii relative- 
ly few job reading problems should be placed more frequently oh 
jobs than high-risk adulta. For example, performance of young 
^ults on public assistance and young adults referred from courts 

v^and prcbaticy^Tdepartnie will generally not be as high as 4he 
. average youttT^pulaftion. 

7 Eleven: Reacgw^ ^he YO^P funding formula: The 35 to 65 
ratio used in YCCIP contracts is inadvertently causing prc^ttun 
operators undue administrative hardships and guaranteeing that 
some contracts cannot meet the needs of the tai^get iX)pulation 
without in-kind contribution from each of the project sponsors. 
This formula should be us^ as a guide, but should not be mandat* 
ed to be followed in all cas^. 

Twelve: Breaking down sex^stereotypes: Sp^ial moneys snould 
be set, aside in the all youth employment programs l^jslation to 
fund media campaigns on behalf of the Department of Labor which 
would help break down the sex stereotypy that youiig female and 
male young adults have in understanding various kinds of profes- 
sions. Special recruiting efforts need accompanying mult-media ma- 
terial to show contrifctors and young adults how our identification 
of one or the other sex with certain professions is no longer appi'O- 
priate. 

Thirteen: Adminstrative costs: In a time of high inflation, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for prime sponsors in geographic 
areas with high costs of living to ade<{uately service young partici- 
pants without increases i|i allocations for supplies, rent, and wage 
increases. Without taking mpney from the young participants, 
methods must be found to provide more dollars to prime sponsors 
and to contractors so that they can do a decent joo in operating 
projects. Allocations to the New York City area should be increased 
sp that staff and budget may be able to service the young adults 
more adequately. 

In conclusion, I would like to thank the repre^ntatives of Qie 
House Subcommittee on EmpIo3rment Opportunities, particularly 
^ Congressman Ted Weiss and his* staff, for taking the leadership in 
designing legislation for unemployed youth. It as our hope, as the 
youth programs are expanded in size and scope, that they can be 
designed with the interests and needs of the youth in mind. 

[The prepared statement of Thomas Farrell follows;] 



^ PaitF4*£» Statkmsnt or Thomas R: Fauuku^ Community Councu, or &esatce 

New YcatK, New YoEx.-N.Y. 

ni^!?* genUemen. My nam© w^om FarreH and I mm the 

^rector of the Youth EmiJoyment Programa at the CSommunity Council of Greater 
New York. I am also the chairperaon of the Ycmth Council of the New York Gty'a 
LmpJoyment and Training Planning Council. 

. The Community Council of Greater New York has been involved in operaUng 
youth employment progran^ aiute the raid We ha^ administeied city^wi^ 
youth employment prpgrama umfcr Title 11 throiigh mitof^hool contiwrta for 
young adults who have ^pped out of school and summer youth employment 
"^"'SKS P«*J^«^ experience to ymsngiters during the symmer months. 

In IWIb we launched a youth employment monitoring pio^ which ob^rved and 
rsported <mi the pn)gTeg| of the YCCIP and YETP activiitiae. This final document 
was f^t^a with the Neir York City Dept erf Employment; the VS. Dept. of Labor 
and with Congreesicmal^leadeM. - 

The commenta in ch^ teetim(^y today will be limited to specific Miggeetiona which* 
come out of eroerience ip mierating work experience pr^fmna under Title II 
and in ohaemng other empljm^partnt programa ui^r Title Iv. iTwae cimcems should * 
be addi^esed m reautboriaftion legislation, as well as in the develomnent of otlwr 
youth employment legislat&n. ' , 

J. McmdaU^ ctx^rdinadon of ytmih cmploymeni prf^rams 
' i^y^?^ »hould be mandated coordinatipfi of all CETA youth employment pnigrama. 
htmifar income eligibility criteria and similar regulations and guidelines sluiuld be 
dewtoped. Coorduiation of varimis ycnith employmcaxt programs shmild be CMtral- 
ued and fragmentaticm of such programs shoiua be minimised. Presently, youth 
employment programs exi^ under Title 11, under Title IV and under Tfitle VIL 
These separate titles add to the difficulty in <s»rdinating program deigns and 
em^uraging a continuity of service of yquth from one title to the next 
^. JUztrns/ training opf^uniti^ » 

legislative provisions should recognise that economically^ disadvantaged youn^ 
adults comei^to a youth employment program at various i^ag^ of readinoM and that 
oonsequently these youi^ adults need iifferent types ^ training opportuniUea. 
Employabihty development plans should be designed around the needs of the ymmg 
participants. Current legislation does not allow employabOity rilans to be written 
wherein participantg may be transferred from one find of program to the next in 
any kind of sequential and organized fiftshjcm. 

J. Biiminaiioq of a 'hOOO-hour work ^perience limitation 

The inaposition- of the 1,000-hour work experience limitatimr should be deleted 
from the reauthoAtation I^islation, High risk, hard^toemploy, young participants 
oftentimes need more than eight to nin^ months of fulltime work experience. The 
I, WO hour iinjitation xs g^ing in the way of placing and maintaining young aduita 
vrilfST*^ .employment programs, for example, under exi^g n^lationa, if a 
YCLIPTparticipant wanted to transfer into a TiUe H Outof-School program to work 
towards his high school equivalency progrtoi, and w<»k part-time, such a transfer 
would not be allowable? ' , • ^ 

4' Inwhitment of remedial educatioq 

X T^fjf^^ contract and any other youth work experience program ^ould have 
legisl^ve prpvieione to allow such parUdpants to spend time in k*j-related educa- 
tional j«rtivitjee and time to study for the High School Equivalency Diploma. Pree- 
entiy, ^mng in the YO^IP pn^rsm who need remedial education, aie often^ 

times being i!tenied this necemu^ training. 

5. Pt^te- far-profit training opporiuniti& 

Inadvertently, current provisions in Title H and Title IV Youth Experienra pro- 
grwn denycertain kinds of work experience acthdti^ to young particioanta- ft ia^ 
easier fOrCETA youth participant iTa Title H or Title IX^r^^^ffi^t 
sales maritetiM and simII business entteweneurship on the streets of ib» inner dty 
than It is to le^ about it in Title 11 or TiUe IV. Employability development plana 
cannot be implemented through Work experience opportunities if a youth is specifi- 
^ly interested in learning about a car^r unique to the private for-profit sector. 
Frrmte for-profit wprk ex^rience shoufe not be relegated only to Title VH. When 
m% of the population is m the private for-profit lector, it is imperative that any ' 
and all youth promis in Title % Title IV and Title VH be afiowed to develop 
work experiences m both the private for-profit and private non-profit sectors. If 



exploitation ii$ > problem to tktfigretta/cd)Jective criteria araull be iniUiuted to allow 
tor co9\panit» to trade their-un^id supervision of iiuch^outh in exchange for ^ 
huBlping the company derive a proiit while the youth receive trsinit^. 

a, I^rticipanl im-e/ftfwjj ' 

Young .aduiUi in worW experience program* ot^n need in<^ntivea to stay on-the- 
job. Li^^ativt^ provision should specittcally allow Huch wage incentives as increr 
mental wage increaaeti, merit wagt% or annual bonu««i, when such increase or 
paymenti^ could provide pmiitive reinforeementtt to participants. Such monies could 
oe earmarked from existing allcica^ions if the'allocatior^ to the prime sponsor cannat 

be increased. * . 

* ■ , • 

7. Defininii $ucvemfui plac€mmi- ' ' - ^ 

Entrance into "subttidi^ employment*' and entrance»into other "training pro- 
granxs" should be allowable termination activiti^ under "other positive" termma* 
tions. Currently a YCCIP participant is not encouraged to seek other training, even 

-i^he t)ther training meet^ the needs of the participant and is part of the YCC 
development plan. YtXJfP contractors are only allowed to count direct }oh& as 
successful terminations. As mentioned earlier, it m^^kc^ sense to place high-risk, 
hard-to«mploy young adulta in training opportunities based on ttieir employability 

, development plans, ^ * ^ 

ff^-H' Vocatwnal exploration ~^ 
"^i^'ouih proji^ranui should enable young participants with little or no vocational 
exp^ence the opportunity to learn' about the world of work by dbserving and 
visiting a veriety of job sites in the private for-profit sector* As regulations stand 
now, job expotiure and vocational exploration is prohibited -activity under Title II, is 
. highly unlikely activity under Title IV (orny under special Department of Labor 
discretionary funding), and is an allowaMe activity under l^tle VU. Consequently, 
the same kinds of young adults ^ith similar needs in understanding carers m 
/ business and industry, are di^riminatad against in Titles II aifid IV youth employ- 
ment pro-ams administered by .the prime sponsor While the Vocational Explora- 
tion Program or VEP as it is commonly known allows for a few hundi^ youngsters 
in New York City the opportunity-^ spend their summer learning about various 
careers through on-the-job work exposure actlviti^, thousands of more y^ngstei;?^ 
should be ph>vided with this similar kind of project either by the prime sponsors' 
expanded funding of VEIP OX by increosing^the contractors who would sponsor job 
exposure programs Such exposure prc^ams should be allowed under Title '11 and 
Title IV " , ' 

9, LiftMagei^wilh prsis^ industrial councik 

All ^outh empioymemSQix^ams sKould have access to the private busing s^tor 
Presently, Title U and Title tV programs are riot allowed the freedom to develop 
programs with the private busipe^ sector work sites where they are allowed to 
train. Linkages with the private businVps sector should be opened up for all youth 
program* The Private Industrial Council should not be deigning special progrpms 
with business only under Title VII. There should be extensive experimentation 
undi»r Title 11 and Title IV as well. J^ruddition, all work that the Pnyate Industry 
Council dof!s for the youth population should be shared with the prime sponsor s 
Youth Council- * . . • 

' to. Altering performance criteria 

Federal leg^iilative provisions and aa^mnanying regulatons should recc^ize 
clearly that the ieVel of performance in job placements needs t6 be directly related 
the kind of youth being serviced. L^islative provisions should spell out that 
contracts servicing low risk youngsters with relatively few job readine^ problems 
should be pla^ more frequently on jof:fc than high risk young' adults. For e^cample, 
performance of young adults on public assistance and young adults referred from 
* the courts and prc4«tion departments will generally not be m high sb the average 
youth population, 

IL Readjusting the YCCIP fundirtf^ formula 

" The 35 to 65 ratio u^ in YCXJIP contracts is inadvertently causing program 
operators undue administrative hardships and guaranteeingy^that some contracts 
cannot meet the needs of the target population without ii^lond contributions from 
each of the project sponsors. This formula should be us^l^ a guide, but ^uld not 
! be mandated to be followed in all cas^. ^ ^ 
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27 ■ . 

IJ. Brmkifi^^ dai^ sex $termtyp^ ' • 

Ad/HiniMtrx^iii^e costs 

PMU without mcre«w,.i„ .llccation. for .ufpUeTSirSa S tacS.'miS: 

Mr Hawkins. The Chaii- would like congratulate you on a verv 
exceflent statement. It is well prepared, and ^SSly ^ 
some Qf the shortcomings that have beeiyinvolmi b tLTSSm 
•I thuik you have given to thSTcommitt^A great number of Sto' 
' atKSf^L^^^^^^^^^ tHlt?^havTS^te ^ 

Let me congratulate you and .the members of your council for the 

Mr. Weiss. 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you, Mr. Chairnian. 

Mr. i'arrell, the youth employment monitoring proiect whiclkwas 
performed by the Community Council of GreaCT^ YotIi^ 
m^LabSr?^ f ^ ^ontr^ with the dty,r'ti;"Spr 

tion m^ney'''^ '^''"^ ^'^^ ^^"^^ 

teu^mmii'?^ kr^K^ ^i^ff! abpreciation and that of the • 
)8utJCornrnittee for the work that you. have done. It was a tremen- 
dous objective effort to see how the program hfr^IUfe^ 
"n'^;;;r°'^°" wiSTw^rk^STwre^^^ 

Again, I think the summarization is excellent. I don't know if 
ypu^^havr sent copies of t^he full report to all memters of the 
subcommittee, but if you have not. I'think that it 3 be v^ 

iS'^^ri!::?'^^! ^f.rn!^ appeciate.it very m.uch! 7 
Mr. FabAeix. I will be happy to dcTthat. ' ' 

Mr. Hacwkiks, I don't believe that copies of the ftil! reuort have 
been submitted to all the members of ti^ committ^. W^en thit 

ISe oKeln^iS^'"^' ^^^"^^ ^ ^^^'^^ 
« Mr. Jeffords. ^ ■ • 

Mn Jeffords. I would like to say that this is one of the mmt - 
excellent statements that I have heard. I know S 4e WilTte 
i^viewmg your full report in g^at detail b^^Tou hav^ 
touched on some very vital proble^S "«w»«se you naver 

We thank you very, very much for your statement. 
Mr Fari^^T "° questions." we thank you. 



I see Rev. Leon H. Sullivan is now pr^nt. Reverend Sullivanp 
the committee would appreciate it if ydu would prraent your state* 
ment at this time. \ ^ 

Reverend Sullivan, we want to express the appreciation jof the 
subcommittee for the leadership ttmt you have, exhibited in the 
field of employment, in general, and youth employment, in partku- 
lar, and to say that for a great -number of year& you hirve^been^a 
grmt inspiration to all members of the eommitte^ar and ^ to the 
Chair, in particular. ^ ^ * ' : \ '"^t 

>^t this time, i.want to ri^ogn^ze that i(ou have recently launched ' 
a nationwide campaign^^-in the same area that now being ex- 
plored by the subcdmnmtee. We join hands with you. We certainly 
offer to you full cooperation with the great ejfforte of the^IC, and 
we hope that as we^ntinue to work tt^th^r, we i^vill have vour 
constant counsel and, obviously, you will.ha^e t^e support df the 
subcommittee. ' ' ^ ^ 

We are deHghted to have you pr^nt with us in U^e city of New 
York. I am sure ^Songr^sman Weisd would like to welcome you to 
his congrc^ional distri(^, and the C^lair will yield-to the Ccmgi^hS; 
man at this time. - - ' ' 

^ Mr. Wkiss. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I do very much appreciate your being with us, Pr. SuUiv£in. I 
know that it is done Bt some expense to your schedule^ and w6 are 
very grateful to vou and your associates for making th^^tfip, and 
sharing with us the benefit of your experience. 

]V|r, Hawkins, IJr, Sullivan, we hope that ypu will identify your 
associates, who are seated with ypu at the witn^is table. ^ 

Fteverend Dawkins. Mr* Chairman, my name is Maurice Daw- 
» kins, Dr SuUivah asked roe to introduce the people who are with 
us. 

Mr. Hawkins. Reverend Dawkins happened dt one time to be my 
own minister in the ^ity of Los Angela. I don^ know whether we 
can say that vour migration to the East is reversing the trend,' but 
• I waijt to indicate at this time that we consider it a great loss to 
the city of Los Angeles. , 

Reveren(| Dawkins. I^hank you, MrC Chairman. 

You should kno^^y that the diairman was a memW of the board 
of trustees of the church that I pastor^, and he paid my salary. So 
I have been eternally grateful to him. 

Mr. Moltsby is the executive director of qur W^tehester County 
OIC, and he. will introduce the people with hijn. 

Mr. MoLT^Y. Mr, Chairman, with me to my right, we have a 
representjittive from Congressniaji Ottin^'s ofH<^, Ms. Joan 
Tnorfiton; sitting to Reverend Sullivan*6 left, the bdard chairman 
of ihe Westeh^ter County OIC, Rev. Roscoe L. McLaughlin, ^ 
' • ;Mr. Hawkins.' We welcome you all. 
. [The prepared statement of KeVerend SuiiiVaB| follows] 

PRXPARSD TKSTtMOKY, OT lUV. LS»N H. SUUiVAN, CHAIlUhl4K OF TMC BOA&C, ^ 

OpFotfruNrno' iNDumuAUZATioN Ccm^sBs or Amkrica 

I have come to be with you this mdming to share my views regarding this danger 
in the hope that thb iu1>commiitee w^l ket the entire Houae Education and Labco- 
Committee to "sound the al^i^" in jtte Conffiw and uae the oa:iafion^f the need 
for reauthorization of Youth L^lation to cal! attention to the nation that now, not 
later, it the t|me to concentrate on Jobs and Training for America's Youth. <* 
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1 Bay to you gentlenwo 'that our nation trouble . . . and not only with tlw 
Lnew. Inftatuin, unbalanced budg^ unemployment, wrfivorabte LEXi^ 
a Cuban emu, a Middle Biut conflict or O.P.E .£ oil. "»^^ w waae. 

*T ^••"'"l. trouble, because of tlje uncontrolled, unbelievably undereati- 
mated dai^r of riaing youth unemoloynfent . . . the^^tioniT^trSlSi 
■omethmit ha* to be doiw about it now! "wwa awi 

♦«iif ^ lli"*^?^**!*^^*^ traveling acr»ia Amerfcan Citiea. Hamlete and 
£ a^^hi^^h^llfa"^**!^ Ea«t,Norig and South, and what J have seen S5 
Sh!^f^ havenot Witfleeaed since the riot* <rf the I960'«-alamiing 

Su^ 4 °° a^^dlSSffi 

"Something has to be done to |)ut these young people to work in a productive way 
our cities ai)d neighborhoods. «««~ immuwi m 

j^'iSJ'^®^ 5"*^, n'«^hfaorhood» are already in trouble, marked by urban blii^t. 

*^*5 ^^^^^ vandali^ schools, and crime k^itX^ 

alter World War 11. "Hiey have been bombed out by poverty, bombed out by racism 
Zn^^' f"^^^ aiui p«mm«m. They have bierbom&J out nK, SSJS: 
Iri^nt drugs, crime find delinquency-bombed out by hoodluM-by lium- 
krds; and every conceivable fSrm of exploitation and hunODation, 

ISh'^iXtS. ^ tha'ni^y"1[fter day. weel^wSklSI 

th!"r«^r!f ^^*^<r" T^H of «>untry and undermine 

^^?fi^**i5'"/^.'^"^' «Jemocracy. Imaginative movie-materaTSve 

%cently produced fnghteniUg aeenee of rioting, lo^, vandaUdngrtonwi^ 
^KcT*^ .ub-teenagers that make our f^ JJdSt STSMTpSK 

;^h..l2S^** number of crimee. rapee, .rot*erie^ estortion and murder cases 

?^ *W yo«»« people assaults^ and mufflii^SttltrcJ 
all agee. and espemlly senior dtizena (including congiesSi as wlKch haDMn- 
uSKsWve moved just down the block and. sometiBM^ri^nart doo^^ 
h J»e are in trouble and ordinayy pUms for I^ation will not rat 
f fcin^ "^^^endauons, despite the Bestvrf iotentiois, vi 

^T^i.-? V'e need e*traordinfo legislation, 

mobilixation of national reK)urcee by the executive bfcnch^the P& 
*" W Tn^i^^^ extraordinary commitment and involvement froSi tne private 
♦or and we need extraprdin&y effort on the part of Community Based Or^mza- 
p^ple^SS^'h^ between CSovemment and Bugine«-Busii^ asd la&wa^ 

-We ne«l an all-out effort-an effort that is the equivalent of a war effort-we 
needto 'declare war" against the soun^ of this trouSle. We n^ toXtoa war w" 
SiiT^oSh t^dT"^ that are aU a part of the mounti^SSK 

v^„1fli°«l^'*" today^faecause 1 want you to help make this happen. I want you to 
mJ^S?^.'^ 't n^'* have a ready launched our own wa^ vs youSWemplo^ei^ 
SLT K Amencmia to sign petitions to the Pi^aident and the Cm- 

gresB-by getting businesses Who work with us to pledge jdbo and help us fulfiU a 

We ne«i your Mp to put thei» fdana tad more into effect ftat woSid mSSize 

I J-f vSr*""* ^P^^ of America at the graas roc^ level. The middle class 
^i^^L"?"-^ upperclasi feve . We must m<*il^ to m^t this ^^T t^aT 
. re«)pii*,ag that it is a national crisia-that ouf cities may be set on^f^r^ 
mol^^KJL 'aif^™^' ^r««ietv radi^ly x:hanged L wTgiS SJ^mTro^ 
ftftSLS^ ™ and «emoCTaCT in exchange for more security ani prot^ion^der 
*HS?TO^~°"™. ^ put down "Civil Disorder" . 

Jtu%SiT.^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ as we faced when we were confronted 

if" P^?*;: ^ *t 4*iiized to meet that crisis, going Sfout-- 

en^istmg.every citizen in either civilian Or mUitaiy or volunteerduty-^ we roust 
today uae every resource to get all Americans involved and comrnittedT 
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_ Amaricami mmt comv to mdia^ that it in not SALT traitks or inad^ititmt^ 
nuclfcuu- fitrik^ c«j[mbiliey or M-X mwU^a m mce tr»ck« or lack of strong armieii, 
naviei and air iorcm that wUi (^wte oar, A>wn iaU— but failwre to pay atfcentic^ to 
our youth crittin on our ifttreettf. * 

The Congrtnttt mwU alert. We muvt, alf as citkens. Alert our fellow and faster 
citiai^nii to the harsh reality that the <wft undier belly of America . , , the ArduUw 

- Heel of the nation in nc^ to be found in ihortconuogs in oatkNFial (kfense or the 
Central Intelligence Agency. . 

We muMt alert th^ N^tion*» Leaders to the fact that we can only be d^royed if 
we fair to liee the danger lurking in the shadows of risi^ >^th unemployment rate, 
the jobleiisnestf. hopelessnettn. and despair on the inner city street comers, in the 
back alleys, the bears, pool halls, playgrounds* and pockets at povexiry in rural and 
urban America! 

It* is against this background that I have appealed to the president of the United 
States. It was against this b^kground that I called for a War on Unemployment 
and laynched a Help oun Youth Campaign with Youth Job Ralli^ in 200 Cities 
where we have OIC operatioiw and interest groujps. It is against this backgrmind 
that I challenged the President. I like much of w^t he has dcbe. I appreciate the 
work that he has authori;^ under the direction of His Domestic pdicy chief, Mr. 
Ei^Eenstat and his cabinet members. 

I understand his dilemma in the face of smlal^d economic forces that seem to' 
be beyond his central— I have^ studied his plans for public works and gnomic 
development, rural -revitalization, Housing and uii>an developmmt— ^ob^<rreatio^^ 
efforts through energy and transoortation enviromnental and defense departments, ' 

I have served since 1974 o^ the Employment and Training Cmmiii»ion and I 
know of tJie policy issuew, tlye d«^tes, the argun^nts that would effectively cut the 
nerve of aJiy all-out effort to ojncentrate on youth empio3nment-'and yeiii felt 
compelled to^say to the President all that is now being done is not enough. Ml that 
is on the Drawing Boards i^ not enough. 

The crisis we face today will become a disaster tomorrow. Unless we face it as a 
natiQ^nal emergency! The threat of the grim reaper that stalks unemployment lidai 
in the iD70's and on into the 1980's require the same kind tif warfare that we 
declared in the I940's to defeat nasdam. 

I must say that it is good to have fWicknt Carter indicate his personal support 
for a war on unemployment. I believe the Prudent is ^cerely willing to do hia 
part— to r^pond to the challenge ... But he cannot do it fay himaelf— we aU have 
to help hyim— we are not doing enough— I told the Presic£&nt he was not doing 
enough. It is equally true that we are not doing Enough! 

I am a Minister and I. can say without fear of contradiction that we, in the 
churches are not doing enough— we go on sin;ging and preaching and saying pit^ers 
while our children are going to Hell— No we are not doing enough to alleviate the 
high rate of Youth Unemployment. That is why I come to you the Qhairman bf the 
Key Ifause of Representatives subcommittee on Employment 053portumties. I come 
to you^rother Hawkins because you can mdbilize the resmirM of theCongress and 
move the Legislative machinery of the Nation to authori^ Youth ^hnployment 
Ugislation that will adequately provide for solutions to tl^ prcijlems before 
today-s national crisis become tomorrow's national di^ister 

I come to you, the Champion of the unemployed ai)d unemployable Amercians of 
all races— the Author of the Hawkins-Humphrey Pull emplcryment l^islation be- 
cause I know— you know and the world knows «that you are determined to do your 
best to get the Congre^ to take action now and not wait until it is too late. 

It is my hope Chairman Hawkins that your committee will go b^k from this 
hearing, in New York and ^1 your fellow Ccfngre«n»n ttet it la later tftan they 
think— that time's running out, that the challenge to the Congr^ is a clear and 
present danger— threatening and endangering the Amercian way of like as we know 
It. Tell them that the Community Organizations of the Nation know the signs and 
that the signs point toward new social disorders, that predictions of 7 percent and 8 
percent unemployment and galloi^ng inflation points toward 14 aai 16 percent 
minority unemployment and 40 to 60 pen^t minowty Youth Unem Jlpoent 

Tell them that the past year of Youth Dempnatration Projects lias encouraged 
Cc»nmunitv Based Organisations such as the Urtan League/ S*£.Ii, and Main-' 
stream, labor related programs such as R.TP. and busiii^ related programs 
as N.A.B. But tell them tluit encouragement is not enough! Tell thei^ that we in 
OIC have challenged our busing community to join us in a War Against Unem- 
ployment. We in OIC have launched a war against unemployment We in OIC have 
seen in our more than 200 citi^ that anything Ie«i than an all-out '"War" is not 
enough. * * 
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What organiaed labor in doing in not enough! 
What buMineiiH u doing ta not enough! 

? Li^^A^ you today Chalnnan Hawkins that we in OJC agree with you that what ia 
I oemg dona today w not enough ' 

We agree with you that we can't wait and must not wait— we need new vouth 
. i«S,»lation .n thui Congnm We need the hew youth bilk H.R. 4465 & RR ISw thS 

propo«ng-we need to atrenghten these bills by including 
add tional Amendment* to cover new infortoation oind new reaourt^. we need 
youth mituitivea even in addition to these Billa that wUl help ug win a war inYouth 

Yea I call on the Congre88.nhe Churehee. Labor and Businau to join in guch an 
a^l out war We m OIC decided that we could not wait! We launch^ a wS 
h^lT.^r train and take off the «treet corner, 1 millSi'JoSh 

In the next five years— we can do that fay doubling our training caoacitv immediate^ 
y by running night program, in our 2<K) centem^d theTSSToKff 
Uitern Pr^ffrain our ich(»l to work transitions program., our Juvenite jSSe 

Programs uponsomi by tfie Obor Department 
nJtLA^l„fi^ expanding our OIC motivational and attitudinal self help 
methods and ^ creation uiitiativss into cooperative interagency programs with the 
SS^Ine^^^d^^^ UrbaS^lfpZKid S^! 

v^tLnllfv-lTiL-^ ''»^« joined by the President/l 

Y'i^ Pr^ident and he agreed that the OIC war v« Youth Unemployment 
and hw Taak Force Plans can .supplement each ot>er. nempioymeni 
♦i.^«- J® by Senator Kennedy who was the first senator to enlist in 

the Eftort on Government at our Annual convocation-We have teen joinS b? 

S^"o?ter MFW^R?!' ^.^r" ?f *»»Jf.?«** AppmoriationT&'bSS'- 
mittee on Labor-H.L.W. By Senators Harrison Williams and Jennings Randolnh 

?L u^^^"*^"^ a special amendment.to assure special consideraUto for CommuSi" 
ty Baaed Organizations m the carrying out of CETA Programs v^««Hj«ni 
We come then today for the first time to ask you to join the war vs. unemolov- 
ment and get an equivalent of a "Congre«ionJ i>ecI^tioh of Wa?' f^Cur 
colleagues to give agam the kind of Leaderehip you gave us in' thefiKhtfor ttS 
Hawkins Humohre7feill-to help mcAilize NatiWl Public opinioiT^Tlll SI 
Z^l. 1?"5nr^* ?e/n« ^ chairman Hawkii^ S ^ed^ o5? 
«»R t' J?"*!.*"^'^: ^PP^^ yo" iOO^. we know^hitlSu are 

J^aJfr^huihind^'S "^^^ ^^""^ youTkn^w thS 

❖iifil Tit J"** rninutes outline for you the -kind of attafck on the 

Youth Unemployment problem that J visuali2». . 

First, r see the need for the' White House to make our youti top priority and 
develofia comprehensive National Youth Policy % ^ P'^"'"*^ 

becond, I see the need for the Congress to make our Youth' top priority and 
K suS Sr,^'"'''"''''" authorizing Federal Funding that is adejuj£ toTm??^ 

mlS'^^J f*» ""^ In^raSfncy CoordinaUon within the Federal Govem- 
TZ^l ^t CoordinaUon between Federal. State, CountyXd 

Local Government to implement such a policy. j 

nraS;;!** ^i^S^f f^*" ^ Sector by Community Based 

^"'^i,?^ P^^J*^* •'^V^ ° ^'^^^ -^n^ of dehionstfated effectiven^ 
^^■Tf ^ Intermedianes between the private sector and the Government. 

A|jnt;diropa^^M?^;i tZ^^^f-^'^LT^Z ^tMoltS 
iiSfeSn-' ''"-'^*'"" ^'^ importanTto the dSy o! A^eriilSiIS 
^Seventh. I see the need to j^h all youth who are willing and able to work- 

1. A plan to provide training op^rtunities skills such aa the Weiss Bill advocates 
rtL) J/f^Il,^ goverbment agencies into a coordinating effort using 

Sle HaiKSir*^ ^ f ^^"^^ project as advocated . , 

oJL^^!^'^ the unreached m^hool and out of school teenagere with massive 
tSM^^i" combmull the public school system with OlC-type moUv^ 

tionai training fay amending tfie Hawkms Bill. /i^ ujuuva 
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4. ExpandiniJ the ptwuU^ sector initiative, and the tansetad tax credit plan as 
advocated in the Hawkina Bill. ^ . . - 

5. BttikliEig ft paruierahip (3 way) between buainens and government and commu- 
nity bf»ed organizationa utilizing the kind of experience developed by OIC over 15 . 
vaafu * ■ ' > 

Mir «tate in^ closing that we c^not and muit not permit mr youth to be 
sacrificed on the altar of Anti-Inflation Rrficy and balanced budget*. We rouit ffii 
•national leaders from the White House level ctown tofSftO^e the same effort to cut 
the red tape on the youth unemploynfent crisis as mey cHd on the Middle bast 

• crisis, ] ^ • 11 ' 

We must be willing to look at today's youth unetaplt^rojfnt crisis, ^pecmUy 
among black and Spanish spi^ng youth, aa we looked at thr Soviet threat to mit- 
diatance us in space technolc^ when Preaictent Kennedy mc^ilis^ the nation s 
political, economic, bu»ine«. labor and education leadership to design a master pl^ 
to put a man on the mow in 18 years. If we can put a naan on the moon we wight 
to be able to put our youth on their feet with skills fuid jobs on the earUi! 

President Kennedy succeeded in reaching that 10-year goal. I say to you Mr, 
Chairman, we too can reach that goal. If the %th congress b^ns as we closp the 
decade of the *70a, I say we could have the Youth unemployment crisis wiped imt by 
the decade of the 1990^i. We (feuld make the 1980V tlw Youth Employment Deca^, 
Todays 11 year olds' would be 21. Today '8*8 year olds would be 18, _ . _ 

We could begin now with the elementary schools, Junior High and High, OIC 
schools and community based organisation schools^we could mount a campaigh. 
mobiliae national resources, reorder priorities as was done to put a man on the 

"^ow I know that the technocrat* and the Bureaucrats will rai^ ttie specU^ of the 
price tsg. To them I would a^ what is the price tag <m the prisons— the poli<» 
departments— the destrpyed property— the lost lives— the decimated military man- 
power reserves that will result if we do not make a comprehenrnve plan. 

Needles to say y<Hi did not need to have the picture 1 have painted for ywi 
reputed today. Eadi of you in your own state, cmmti^ dti^ and neighborhoods 
have had reports in hearings, received letters, l^ned to the voi<^ of concerned 
citiiens, read the President's Employment and Training commi®w<ms analysis. 
« So, today, having taken note of the critical- danger we face, I ^ould like to go on 
record as advocating a ten year plan. A Grand design cmnparable to a military 
battle plan. « 

I want to see the President and the congress go beyond the sttopgap measures of 
CETA—beyond the weak efforts and scandalcnisly callous failure to implement the 
Humphrey Hawkins i^islation— beyond the Employment & Training initiatives, 
outlined by the interagency private sector This ia all good— bat it's not good 

enough. , 

I have watched carefully the plans that have been brought forUi to move Uie 
structurally unemployed into private sector jdbs by the administration. I have 
studied carefully the legislation on Public Worka and Economic Development Act of 
1979 reflecting congressional plans to foster a public-private sector hiitiative to help 
solve the youth unemployment pr<rf>Iems. I have attended and participated m the 
White House Conference on Balanced Growth and Ecxmomic Development, 

Then I have turned to the picture of G. William Miller and Paul Voeldcer of 
Today's Recession. I see the spectre of laiger lines of adults at anployment Service 
Offices, and Welfane Centers. I look at joba that will be lost by a Chrysler Corpora: 
tion if it goea down the drain. 1 remember what bappend to Boeing and UKkheed 
^ and Pennsylvania Railroad not too long ago. 

^ Then I have aaked myself* ar^we tinkering with the old machinery? Are we stUi 
just going back to tired ideas, o!&, well-worn, tried but not nec^fflarily true for the 
1980's, 90*8 and the 2l8t ^ntury! Can we not do something Uiat has not been done 
before? The late Chairman Adam Clayton Powell erf the House Education and Labor 
Committee used to say we must think the unthinka^ a^ do the undoable if we 

are to survive! ' • . . . i.^ ^ 

I lay Adam waa right Then I say Chairman Hawkins you are right, and now qb 
you challenge the congr^ and the nation to let the push of historical neccwity. and 
the pull of our human* rights and humanitarian ideas make us dmnge things from 
the way they are to the way they ought to be. Your are ri^ht and we are nght 
behind you! 

Thank you for hearing my view on this terribly important issue. 
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STATEMENT OF REV. LEON H. SULLIVAN rHAlRMAM 
TRUSTEES An5 POUNDED OP^S^^ 
DUSTRIAUZATION CENTERS OP AsiwSl pK^^H,!' 

Reverend^ SULUVAN. Mr. Chairriian, and membere of vmir *>nm 
mittee. we have come today because we^.Vvf nf!i?*kL^u" 

fmrwifP^Ju"?^ ^^^^ y*^"' J^earin^repr^nte one ofTe i^f 
arr^S^aTra?! th/futun. of ourteTtt 

f^L^iSi-^ «>mmend you. Congressman Weiss, for your efforts in 

Sd fejSr^«,^®",f Congressman Jeffords, Imd to our 
iS^^fS*.^^"^'. ^ ^ admired -by milUons of 
people across the Nation for his interest in helping younen^Dle 

IpJSfJlv^^ fu^^'V^^* '""ch we. in mt, apprw^te^SS^ 
^kl fulfemntl^^nr^ AAieriJki;' Sf^^ln^^^S 

m.t Nii^^i ®™Ploy*nent a reality m our time. Never the bis^^ of 
our Nation have so many owed so much to tho^ few 
stnving to help hi this cause. It may well be thM one X 

fe"?™, ^it^atijns effecting this Nlti^Hme to te Sftb you 

not only with eneray, inflation, unlklanced bSte 1,S«vn™^^^^^^ 
^.^^ t^ade. adiban crisis, a M^TStSS oToplcSl 
aWe^nd^/iS- !ro"We because of th1^Zt^M.^teliev: 
I W f^f ^^^J'r'^^^ unempIoyiSit ' 

Not since the daya before the riots of the WM^haw. tSL'i™; 

Klme to Sf-ZTh J"""^""* Something iSs 

6r w«1Snf iJ^J^ . '""'"8 I^P'^ to »">■•'' ™ a productive WfflT 

t5,rh:'J'h^;~^'°S"^ our neigborhoL, the lilcS 
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bunt into flames unless something is done to create work and jobe 
fo£ the young people who are unemployed in such continuibgiy- 
growing numbers all acn^ the Nation. Such dangers if the needs 
are not met quickly, and adequately, and well, could destroy the 
fabric of our country and undermine ^e moral and spiritual values 
of ,our democracy. 

Imaginative moviemakers halve recently produced ^ fr^htening 
' scenes of rioting, looting, vandaliadng, terrorism; teenagers and 
subteenagers on the loose; fears of adults in urban areas; pales of 
youth guerrilla efforts. ^ 

The increasing, number of crimes, rapes, robberies, extortions, 
and murder attributed to youth is beyond belief; and continues to 
grow. Today the problem is in someone else's neighborhood, but 
tomorrow the problem will be in your neighborhood. Today, the 
problem^i/just down the block, but tomorrow the problem will be 
right in next door. 

We are in trouble, and ordinary plans for legislation will not gefJ^ 
the job done. Ordinary recommendations, despite the best of inten- 
tions, will not get the job done that needs to be done. We nebd 
extraordinary l^islation, extraordinaiy mobilization of ^national 
resources by the executive branch of the Federal Go>Xemment/ 
State, county, and city governments, as well as an extraoxdinary 
commitment from the private secto5<f 

We need extraordinary efforts on the part of community*based 
organizations, churches, every facet of America to mobilize in an 
effort to put unemployed youth to work in this country. We need 
an allout effort that is the equivalent of a war. We need to declare 
war against youth unemployment in America, joblessness, hopeless- 
ness, and despair. We need to do something quickly about the 
mounting youth tragedy that is already ^ong us, 

1 come to you today because I want you to help make this 
happen. I ask you to help those of us who are already trying, in our 
own efforts, to help make this happen. We must mobSize the 
people of America from the top to the bottom, from the ivory tower 
to the grassroots. We must mobilize the upper class, the middle 
class, and those who are in thfe lowest one. 

We must mobilize to meet this problem today, recc^nizing it as a 
national crisis, that our cities are in for trouble. Our cities can be 
set on fire again. Our liv^ and property are in danger* Our society 
will be radically changed unless we heed the cry, "Do something 
now to help the millions of young people who do not know where to 
go^ and who are growing in numbers, frustrated, not knowing what 
direction to take. ' 

The crisis we face today is as great a crisis as we faced when we 
confronted an enemy during the Second World War, At that time, 
we mobilise every r^urce we had. We strengthened our Army. 
We strengthened our Air Force. We strengthened our Navy. We 
strengthened every support, every resource we had to win the war. 

Once again this we must do. Every resource we have, we must 
strengthen to win *the wa|^ This means, regaining the private 
sector, hundreds, of thousands of busxn^ses, small, medium, and 
large, must be called Into play to fight against this war of unem- 
ployment. 
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" u ®^ «>"»"P"bI»c agencies. Federal/county, State, and city, must 
be browht mto play |o this war. All .of our community-based 
groups, OIC. the Urban League, labor union organiaations, many, 
many individual hne organizations within our communities to the ^ 
exteiKt-that they are able to do what they can, must be -joined ' 
together m this mpbiiization against unemployment. 

^ A few months ago, the OIC launched its awn war against unem- 
ployment. We said that we would, as one organization, take 1 
million young^people off the street cornere of America, and put 
them iftjoba. We are willing, ready and able to help" lead the way, 
. but It must go beyond OIC. OIC alone canno^do the job. We can do 
mi important part, but it is a challenge for the Nation, and it is for 
this reason that we come to your committee and to your subcom- ' 
— - mittee, so that we be able to reauthorize the effort to fight youth 
unemployment, and strengthea the reauthorization, with an under- 
standing and a call to the NaUon that what we do is of great 
priority to the future of us all. 

It is my hope. Mr. Chairman, that your committee will go back 
from this hearing m New York, and tell your fellow Congressmen 
the consequences that are ahead, to l6t them know that time is 
running out, that ihe challenge to the Congress is a clear challenge 
to the future of America; to present to your colleagues the realiza- ^ 
. tion ot a clear and present danger threatening and endaiigerine ' 
the American way of life if we do not meet it now. 

Tell them that the past years of youth demonstration projects 
have been effective, some of them, but not enough. Tell them that 
what has been done has been commendable, but not enough 

A few months ago, I met with the President of the United States 
m the Oval Office. It \ya3 there that I said to him: 

Mr President, wb apprwiate what your administration has done, but it is not 
InlZh. P"*'^"" *'^*"« Nation, what k bd^ done I nrt 

We, in OIC in 200 cities and communities, are willing to do our 
part m an all-out war. We ask you to shape ybUr legislatioh to 
mdude us visibly and clearly in legislation, that we might be 
utilized, with our demonstrated effectiveness, to do more. 

We ask that we be considered not only for being in the report 
but that this time QIC and community-based organizations that 
have demonstratad their .effectiveness, be considered in the actual 
wording -of the bill. We ask you to authorize us in this war to 
become like the infantry in the urban areas, to reach out to our 
broUiers and sisters that we might give them the help that they 
need m cooperative with the busine^ and the public agencira 
that also should be a part of this great challenge before us. 

We Jiave already. Mr. Congr^^an, and members of this es- 
. ^♦"'^vSff A**^' a*te™gted to Soour part. OIC has trained and 
put oOO.DOO Americans who were unemployed into jobs in the last 
10 years. The c^l is more urgent now. We must reach our young 
people by the millions. ^ * 

7 *^ ^^^^'"^ ^®^P'"^ ^00,000 young people. 

750,000 young p^ple, maybe 1 million yoUng people. But it is like 
a cup in a barrel, there are millions of our young people that must 
be reached, and they mjist be reached in a massive scale, nation- 
wide, emergency effort, i 
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Much of the inflationary tirobJlein of America can be solved with 
the proploymeht of unemployed youth. Much of our budgetary 
problem and the balancing of the budget can be solved by the 
employment of our unemployed youth. 

Members of this committee, we want to express our appreciation 
for the inter^t you have sihown in this regaitl, for the etepe you 
are taking now and the steps we know you will take in the future 
' to meet this crucial problem that is ahead of us, and we pledge to 
you the support of the OIC to help you in whatever l^islation you 
might devise. 

wb T)ray for you and for your succ^s, aiid we hope that your 
inspiration, gi^cmnce, and temiership will inspire the Senate of the 
: United States to take greater action, and together the House and 
the Senate, and the President, and all of us of the Natiofa, all of us 
of America, perha{^ we can do something to help siteift this cnsis^^ 
and end this danger before it is too late. * ■ ^ 

Thank, you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkints. ThaiA you very much, Dr. Sullivan. 

I think that the r^ponse from Uie audience reflects Uie feelings 
, of the committee, I will not taE§ Uie time to go into Uie specifics of 
/the legislative .{^oposals, I know you have indicated some interest 
/ in, having a bill introduced by the chairman of the iPull committee, 
Mf. Perkins. I am not sure what the status of that is at tfaSs^time^ 
but r^ardless of that, I want to assure you that whatever bill is 
reported* by the subcommittee, I am confident^ it will haye some 
visibility include" for th^ OIC movement, and for the efforts that 
you have put forth. 

I t^hik that it is almost a compit>npIac^ stat^ent before this 
committee that we ^vfays do include some visibility for the OIC. I 
am 4^nfideiit that it will be done again in whatever bill is reported 
6y the committee. 

I think that you have sounded the alarm in a v^ry dramatic way 
today. The committee is deeply appm;iative, and again I wish to 
renew the offer of fuU cooperation by the sut^mmittee in working 
out the legislative strategy that will inake sure that OIC and other 
such commu,nity*based organization! are thoroughly included, in 
whatever effort wa put fortfi. 

Mr. Weiss? ' 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. \ ^ 

I, too, simply want to expr^ ;ny gratitude to Dr. Sullivan for 
thait very eloquent call for action, because it is that kind df c&ll 
followed up by organL^tidnal efforts acrc^ the countiy which will 
ultimately result in the sorf of effort that you so eloquently de- 
scribed tohe nece^ary. - * 

Reverend Sutuy^. I might say, an OIC bill has been introduced 
and will be coming before your committee for consideration, with 
Tthe hope that it 'might be mcluded in the overall bill that .might 
finally oe signed into law^ | ^ . . . . 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr* Jeffords. 

Mr. Jeffords, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. * 
Dr. Sullivan, I have heard a lot about you, and now 1 know why. 
Mr: Hawkins. You seem to have stirred botii sides, Dr. Sullivan, 
QB usual We again wish to express the appreciation of the suteom- 
mittee to you and to your associates. Thank yod veiy much. 
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*u^S^ turning to the next witness..may the Chair agaiiuindtcate' 

Congress is in^session today, the me^be% of 
tJ^^l'fu^^'^ 1"® in Washington th^ afternoon, is the 
£?fl*!f -^"^ as expeditiously as we Seem 

Sh^niSf^ "i^' r^^i^ tohear lorn all of the 

scheduled witnesses &nd conclude the. hearing not later than 2 

wilfc Wo breaking for lunch, and we will 
proceed m the same manner that we are now following 

i unders^d that the next severaT witness^ are not pr^t at 
th^ time We wi 1 go, therefore, to the next -scheduled wi&ess. who 
apparently is^with us, Mr. Richard A\ Desrochers, director Youth 
Employment Unit, New York State. DivisionTbr YbuS 

Mr. Desrochers, wfe welcome you before the committee. We do 
•have your prepared statement, which will be entered into the 
record m its entirety. We will appreciate your giving us the high- 
light from the .statement, after which fain sure therTwill^ 
questions from the members of the committee. You may proce^. 

iTATEMENT OF RICHAKD DESROCHERS. DIRECTOR. YOUTH 
^PLOYMENT UNI^ NEW YORK STATE DIVISION TOR 

Mr.>ssRocHKiis. Thank-you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 

TNwJ&Id like to read par^b of the statement, if I" could. . 
Mr. Hawkins. CertamiyA mu. 
Mr. Dksrochkh^. Tlie Mw York State Division for' Youth'is a 
State -agencv charged witl? the care and rehabilitation of some 
4,iuu juvenile delinquents and persons in need of supervision. We 
h^ve a full range oflaciHties, including our secure pen^do^ t^ 
our community-based facilities, and also work with youS^whTare 
commg out of our facilities in what we call after^:are status 

'In^ addition, itns the agency with the mission of youth develop- 
ment and delinquency prevention, as it provides matehing fimds to- 
iocalities and tq youth ^rvice bureaus throughout New York State" 
assisting locai communities in developing sendees ' ^ 

iQ??^*r K^**"« yo^^employment unit, esteblished in February of 
liJ78, to basically tai^ftt our umque population has developed a fiiU 
emplovment/training prc^Ws and services for S facUi- 
ty4>ased and aftercare populatfons. We also work very doslly with 
the^^outh service bureaus in programing for nij^^S . . 

G^!r^r't ^ number of different funding frol^oth the 

i^Sy,!Sf 1 <^^s«'eiio^nr funds under title H and title-IV of CETA. * 
including 1 percent linkage, that totals^ approximately $2.5 milliSi 
to servce some 1,285 of our youth. mmion 

nit^TJi"'-^ f "? 1? facilities as well as in the commu- 
nity, most are operated directly by the division, but in some in- 

K^'^o^'T^^ ^ iommunity-ba^JrSSio^ - 

!^2^^f*u^P^^^.^'^^°P"»®"^ ^n*.. which I bbliev? is on 
agenda this morning. ^ « wic , 

rJat, we have special referral mechanisms and agree- 

ments to involve our youth in local prime sponsor pre^rams. Youne 
P^St^^'''' '^^^ Co^, and'Sie si4S?^« 
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We are also working with an $8.8 inillion grant from countercy* 
clical antirec^ion funck that has allowed the divipon to fund the 
employment unit, experiment with various program models, devel- 
op and impleme^it employment/training pn^ams within our facil- 
ities, combine with State and county probaJtioi^^de|mrtmehts and 
youth bureaus in a statewide imtj|itive tq secure job placement 
within the private sector for 1,800 youth on probation. This is a 
one-time grant received from the Federal Governl!iient to the State * 
of New York. ' , ^ 

Most of our clients emotionally handicapped^ All of our cli* 
ents have been adijudieated, pc^ibly through 'the^^family court. 

Eighty-five percent are 2 or more years, behind grade kvel^n 
both reading and math. - 

^ixty-four percent ^ nonwhite, of which 45 percent are black, 
1L8 percent Hispanic and 6 percent Native American, or other. 

Sixty percent are mei^bers of famUi^ who receive pul^lic assist- 
^ce. . 

^ Fifty i^rcent have dropped out of school and in New York City 
an estimated 70 percent of the youth that we deal wiUi have 
dropped out of school v # 

good segment of the division's population are female. 

^ I think the fact that m(«t. youngsters are simultaneous members 
of severar signiHcant s(^:ments clearly identifies tlivision clients as 
a priority group. . • 

The em^oyment v^tiiU as I. said, has been doing somie quite 
unique programing measures;, and the nesft paragraph in the text 
talks about the employment unit, and what we have done, especial- 
ly one project, the evalua^on design that we are now doing, and 
the results of which are just now cdrasag Qut after* approximately 
12 months of programing. 

The division has a strong intfer^t in. providing emiiloyinent and 
training prc^an^ for our youth for we feel it is/the backbone in 
the growth and development process/ and the rehabilitative proce^ 
qf our youngster. We feel we represent the spedal-needs yputh both 

• from an advocacy and a program operator's standpoint. 

r recently returned from Vice President Mondale's Xask Force on 

' Youth Employment seminar on "Youtn With Special N^eds," held 

. in Boston; and in June testified before the National Commission on 
Employment Policy hearings held in Philadelphia. We are con-' 

*cerned about' and committ^ in our youth, and feel that youth 
employment plays a significant role in not only the growth and 
development of ^ur youtn, but in their rehsdniitative |ftxx«ss as 
well. _ ^ * 

The division feels strongly that there should be a national policy 
on youth of which youth employment is a* major part. We need to 
focus the country 's energi^. and attention to the future citizens of 
America, and bring all resources tc^ther to be certain that the 
future citi2€tns have the attention, employment, and educational 
opportunities that are necessary to become productive and worth- 
while citizens. 

Any national ix>licy on youth employment must consider knd 
develop partnershii^ with local and State governments in order for 
th^t policy to become implemented on the local level. A partner-^ 
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nurtured if that partnership includes 
both the State level and the Federal level worlSng together 

f'ot^f^P^t'-^® 1''^°",^^ has. since 1946, developed 
such a partnership with local governments as they share in ^ 
get of youth service pr<^ams on a i(Kal level. In many instances 
S^te and lc«al costs equal 50 percent, and provide the ikjSS^^d 

SSu^c^" ^ ^ ^^^^ ^ service not nor- 

mauy seen m these locales, . 

' Other factors to consider in the national policy on youth emplov- 
^Inl S^J i"''^"^V^ r to realize 4at youth Soy- 
^Inl /f f^*^?**") ^"""^ adult employment in that youth emploj- 
ment is a mix of e^^nomic development and human development. 
I^f"^^' P^'^o"' greater the human devef^ent 

*«JI!Lf®®^u**^®* youth employment is a growth and development 
process, where pur youth need to have the opportunity to Colore 
v^ious occu^ ons. learn job knowlege. job^Sking ikm^.^?iS^^ 
marketable skills, and have an opportunity to be part of the trSn- 

^h»S^!!r''T 5*^ the job is a necessary andworth- 

TuJt *^"2i"®^t of a youth employment project, ^peciaihiX' 

£v rSr^A"^' f H- much more than 30 di^yslSK 

fL* Pp^A^^^^"* T**^ relation, among many, 4phaSd 
that CBTA m adult oriented, and has appr^hed Jiuth emS^ 
ment with adult ^rameters. Youth empfoVment is bot a a>mpSt 
issue, just one needing a different approih and empSs ^ 

Provision should be made for funding vocational prcwrams in 
youtti facihti^. T«lay, most effortf are towaS^TdS 

S^nv^^iS'^"^^'*" of Jrouth since statls offenders were L 
many instancy found to be the main residents. I believe the status 
offenaers are being taken out of the facUities. But the youth who 
remam must receive adequate programs, and adequate care, other- ^ 
wise we end with a mini-adult correction system 

It IS true that we must protect society, and place those vtouth 
Tten^f"^??"" ^ society and to then^^lves iSl^urTseS^i^ 
Tfc« *^^<=^^^f^aro."sualjy youth having the greats needl 
I?!?^*''^ special help is needed to assist them in overcommg S 
problems and return to the community as quickl/aTSle 
^We also need to look at, once their return to the c6mmuS^the 
services that really are necessary in order for them to mSe it 

The private sector needs to be involved both in the planninir and 

nffi^^ rooming, the private sector is the workpIaS 

nfffr^i^^ roost relevant experience. While the^pubUc sector ^ 
offer relevant and productive work sites, the. private sector is m 
S^SSr^s^^h^^''"^^* ^ adSressed in both biS * 

However, this comment should not be interpreted to be an exclu- 
?Sfil?f.*nf Pk"^' "^"^'-^ an employer. The S ^r^te a 
fob iS rlSJ^f^*^^^'*'^ If. certain ingredients are found at the. 
job site. Good supervision available to training the youth, and the 
&.pubiic agency that th^ yf uth ai^ ^^e?^ of 
a meaningful experience, and not a handout , ^*^^yms oi 



After readmg both Repr^ntative Hawkins' and Repr^ntative 
Weisfi's bills, I feel encouraged thsl ihete is iuch an inter^t by the 
Congress of the United States in youtht employment, that the need 
is being addr^sed, that youth be seen as needing relevant, produc- 
tive, and practical work experience or training, and not merely a 
job or handed tnoney. " 

The emphasis in both bills toward private industiy .councils is 
heartening and, I believe, a move in the right diriection. However, I 
do believe that the PICs need to foqii^ sp^ifically on youth einploy- 
nient, designate a certain percentage of funds for youth employ* 
ment or 'make some modifications to better adapt the bills tb youUi 
employment 

You may want to look at school districts, operating youth Bu- 
reaus, or incorporate the work education councils within the work-* 
ing PI^ to give the PICs some link to youth employnfent issu^ 
and problems. We also need to increase the funds available, if we 
feel that PICS are truly the key to the private sector. 

We also need to further incr^ise.prc^am options by: Loosening 
the regulations toward training and subsidize emplbyment in the 
private^ Kctor. We need to target and explore sul^^iaiased employ- 
ment. 

We need to expand the targeted jobs tax credit eligibility to ICk 
year-old, out^f-school jrougsters. It is heartanmg to see Congi^ss- 
man Weiss's bill, RR 4536, addr^ses this need. While the TJTC 
does address youth 18 to 24^ and tliose involved in a cooperative 
education experieneot those two criteria do not make eligible a 
great number of our youth, youth with special needs—the ones 
that desperately need entrv into^he private sector. 

We need to streamline u-J-T, The paperwork is horrendous. The 
private sector is beirig turned off. ^ 

We need to assist the PICs by providing them witii the authority 
to exempt prc^rams from the ha^anious occupation sections of the 
child labor laws for experimental programs, while continuing nec- 
essjjiry safety precautions. In our zaalou^ass to protect youQi, We 
have denied more youth the opportuni^ to work in productive^ 
meaningful jdbs thaii^ we have put to work in those types of posi- 
tion^. We look at our lav^, while keeping safety in mind at all 
times. • ^ 

Both sides of the. minimimfi wage argument dc^rve somtf atten- 
tion. However, when we mscuss youth employment, ^p^rially for 
those youth below the Me of 16, we need to consider whether the 
minimum wage is a viable method of payment. 

The testing for youth employment needs is long oveniue. It is not 
now avaiiabte in many instances* and shotild be used to measure 
increasing empioyability. The division developed its own totteiy of 
assessment t^ts, which measures optimism, job knowledge ^ills, 
job ?HBekin^ skills, intere^, loais of control, and provides ttie divi- 
sion and its workers witii a systematic, objective look at our 
youth's empioyability level. We can then determine where to place 
our youth. As we post-test the youth exiting from the prc^ram, we 
can then evaluate our efforts in raising their level of em'ployi^ility^ 
^which we feel is veiy imfwrtant. 

1 have a feeling, howeyer, that youth toting might best done in 
agenda having some experience in dealing with this population. 
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^1 f^i'*** the school system, or through an agency that can 
r^ch the outHrf-achool youngster, or posaibly through Oxe Private 
Industry Council. We should reevaluate the placing of this taak to 
the employment service. 5 ^ 

LasUy. Job Corps has always b^n and remains to be an opportu- 
nfty for division youngsters to enter a viable training pwSram. 
However, our youngsters find it difficult to enter Job cSrps iSd in 
many mstanc^ only need the non-r^dential Job Corps expertfence 
mentioned m Congressman Hawkins' bUl. > i».«xpenence 

We endorse the nonresidential concept, r^mmend that you im- 
plement the concept within the inner-cities, and that you seek 
r^S^^'*'?^"^ that can provide that type of training 

instead of developing new Job Corps centers within the urb^ 
^!S^ *u 1 ^^^^^ i^dential Job Corps sit^ non-reaidential 
Slots so that medium-sized cities and counties can also take oart in 
that training and reach aU youth. I believe that this shoiSd be 
rerammended. 

oi^' .^^,^!;?**"• 3 J»ges, basically, talk about the divi- 

sion s initiatives, pnd some of the programs that we have attempt- 
ed to develop over the last 18 or 19 months, haaicaUy around 
raising the employability of our yputh. We feel that we havra 
of programs, operated both by. ourselves and community- 
based organuations, that' deal with the special needs of youth. 
KOI ^ here today to ask you to pursue your efforts in getting the 
bills through Congr^, to keep youth empfoyment on tfie table, to 
keep It active and^al^ve, but to look at some of the other commeAts. 
and some of the other ramifications of gettii:^ kids jobs - 
. I don t think that it is merely getting kids jobs. I believe that it 
IS more than that, although it is not such a complex issue, 

I appreciate the opportunity to spe^ to you today! Thank vou 
ve^ much. 

(The prepared statement ^ Richard Desrochers follows:] 

pWark. TsffrmoNv Pseskntso bv Richard A. Dssrochkrs, DmEcrog Youth 
Empwymknt Pkogiums, Nsw York Spate DiYiffloTrog^nS . 

tnS!"i^«; fJ^"^»!L/^*'^"L^^ members of the SubComiriittee for this oppor- 
to testify here today regarding the Mia you have proposed and alw^for tte 

NSW IfOHK STAT* DIVISION TOR VOUTH 

?* i?'tn J°r^ State Division for Youth is k State aggncy chanred with the care 
«Ti rtf a'****"" ^'f^'^e 4400 juvenile ddinauentsa^^lpSioSS^eS of 
!^n7?^i^^"*^^°^tr**?* « continuum of facUme^ serviiiK ^utkhwSg I nuKf ' 

h^fc rn^L^^J^Si^ f®"?^ T|?f «°<^J. pr^esaional staff assisting the youSi 
df^ion^i*?* ^"^^'^ JP «^Uen, it is t£e Agency vrith the m^on of JouS 
^n»f^i°^ and delinquelfcv prevenUon. as it provid^'matching ftmds to IomS 
to youth ^ryice bureaus and community-based arganiaationg t}S)UjAout NewYdS 

^^^J^''^^>y°'i*^ &np%ment Unit, ^taWished inFfcai| of 
specificaiiy serve Ihvision for Youth clients, has developed a full S employ ■ 
roent/trainmg programs and services for the faciUty4>asS^ skS^iSpuSSSn 
We also worf very closely with Youth Bureaus aKd communi^tt^SS^ 
the dfesign. development, and funding of programs for no^SS^^o^ ^ 
R^." «Bsui source of funding, the Youth Empioyraent ifnit has reived CTTTA 
^rnor 8.pi8creUanary Grant funds under Titles n and IV of CEyrTSdk* 1 
.porcen Lmkage fUnds. Daring this past fiscal year. Governor's DiscretioM^%: 
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ectn tqtaltng $2,5 million httve nerved Koroe of cmr youth ftcross the State. 
Thene projectit are operated in uiir facilities directly by the Oivwon an we)I as in tiie 
^munity by contracting with community-bai^ organiaations. In addition, we 
have apecuU referral mecbanianw and agreements to involve our youth in local 
Prime Sponaor programn. Young Adult Ck^naervation Corpe, Job uorp«, and the 
Summer Youth Eroptoynient Project. We are aIiK> working with a one-time ^.8 
million grant from Couatenr^clical Anti-Rece^ion fund* that wag provided to fund 
the Cmpiovment Unit, e^iipertment with various proy^ram modebi, de^^Iop and imple- 
ment employment/training ^g|jram» within our fadlitiee, and combhie with the 
State and County Prol^tion Departmenta and Youth Bureaus in a statewide initia- 
tive to secure Job placementa within theiprivate sector for 1,800 youth on pnAa^OB. 

All of thu Division's 4,100 clients are memberi of at least two, and usually more, 
of the significant segments for determining need as defined by CETA* All elienta are 
19 years old or younger and can be claimfied ap offendenu Oth«r signifleaAt la- 
ments represented are: 

A. 8^ percent are two or more veam twhind grade level in both reading and math. 

B. 64 percent are non-white, of which 45 percent are blacj^ 13 percent Hispanic; 
and 6 percent native American or other. * 

percent are members of families that r^ive public assistance, and three* 
quarters are from families below poverty level 

f D. 50 percent have dropped out of school, including some youngsters who were 14 
knd Ifjf years old; and in J^ew York City an estimated 70 percent of all youth have 
left iChoo!. 

E. A good .segment of the Division's population are ibmale. 

The fact that most youngsters are simultaneous members of several ^significil^t 
wegments dearly identifies Division clients as a priority group. ^ 

Once again, the Employment Unit, while being only 19 months old, has developed 
significan^ employment initiatives. Our plans for Federal Fiscal Year 1980 ckU for 
requesting over 19 programs from Governor's Discretionary funds that will serve 
approximately 3«000 participants and contract with a number of^^mmunity groups 
capable of operating hi^h level youth employment program Total pKigramming 
including potential funding from c^er sources such as State Puipos^ ajwi founda- 
tions, could total approximately $7.5 million, including administrative staff. The 
Division 8 Employment Unit provides progmn plannihg, monitoring, techaical as- 
sistance, and evaluation. The Unit also mak^ decisions about program design, 
prepares the narrative of applications and modifications, helps prc^ram operatoie 
implement their prc^rams, visits operatingprogramst provide® technical assistance, 
and verifitfB^entract compliance, checks CETA forms, keeps the Agen^ apprised of 
m changed iwfflqgBi^ral regulatiana and CETA Operations Division proceaurea We 
have develBpecftj^^ Developinent Plan that is individi*al in nature and 

must be prsf^fea^fore the youth partici]pat^ in the program. 

The re^n^&ure of pecfwrnance will be indicated fay the evaluation developed by 
the Divisioo*<K{ applied :t o most programs. Significant changes in the client's work- 
relevant ^tit^eii,^^SCHt^^^ job knowledge and job seeking skills, and knowledge 
about the labor market and Sjpecific skills attained will t^ the program's effect. 
The evaluation, using the employability skills assessment battery in a pre and post- 
test design, wiirdocument such growth. Included in the evaluation iB a follow-up 
design that will longitudinally study the yoUth over a period of three, six, nine and 
twelve months. This draign has been reviewed by the OffK^ of Policy Evaluation 
and Research at the U-S. Department of Labor. R^ults from the evaluation will be 
available over the tJoutae of the next fiscal year and I will be happy to share those 
results with you, i' ' 

The Division has a strong interest in providing employment and training pro- 
grams for our youth since we feel emtiloyment is impo r tant to a youth 's g i\ ^w» i alid 
development process as well as the rehabilitative proce^ for our youngsters. We feel 
we represent the special-nee<fa youth both from an advocacy and a pn^ram opera- 
tor s standpoint. I recently returned from Vice Prudent Mondale's Task Force on^ 
Youth Employment seminar on Youth with Special Needs, and in June t^tified 
before the National Commi^on on Employment PoIi<^ toariqgB lield in Philadel- 
phia, relaying the message about youth employment i 

» TESTIMONY 

The Divistoi^ feels strongly that there should be a National Policy on Youth in 
which youth employment is highlighted. We need to focus the ojuntry's energi^ 
and att^*ntion on the*future citizens of America, and coordinate resources to ensure 
that the tuture citizens have the attention, empk>yment, and educational opportuni- 
ties necessary to become productive and wortnwhile citizens. Any national youth 
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policy contoining youth iJjnployment mtut consider and develop partnerahtni with 
i te'iiff'* f*^ government* in order for that pdicy to become irSJlementeTwS 

the federal government concerned with national labor market trends and allowing 
> the I«>cal and state gos-ernments to plan and implement programs art)^ 

local labor trend*, a partneriOiip can be developed and nurtu^ 
Othpr factoni to consider in the national policy on youth employment include: 
Youth employment ifl different from adult employment in that youth employment 

w a mix of econowc development and human development. The younger 

the Kreater the human development needs. In this context eiiplownent mart to ' 

tT« H*'** activiUes such as educaUon and recreation for a complete * 

approach to the problem. There needs to be a bal^ 

human development concerns. Fourteen and fifteen yearK>lda are exploriM^ 

^'^^■if'°"L*' >nto economic focuS on youth empl6ym«S but will 

need skills when they do and need to build self-esteem wirile /ouSer wSe 18 

year-olds may be stifl exploring, contact in the labor marfiet is a more sbrioua 

matter and could have an impact on the national labor market - 

Support servicee for youth on the job is a necessary and worthwhile component of 
a youth employment project, eenecially for those yoGth having special needs Sew f 
u'^lJT^^^^T.^^ dfrection. nee! i^h moreUian SI ^ 

rL?"Wy°*"*X'*^^^. regulations. This regulation, among many. empSuiS^ 
that CETA » adult-onented and haS approached youth em^oyment wit?r3 
parameter*. Youth employment is not complex issue, just onl nWmg a dSfferent 
approach and emphasis. «=«i«b o uuitawi 

" ■ u^^T'^i?'?" '^^^f ^."^^ for funding vocational pn^rams in ySuth facUities. We 
know that youth faci ities. unless funded adequately fw remedSal and 
nrograms, offer nothing more than custodial care.'^So the youth exita^fedUty! 
havii^ learned few skills and with more scar* than s/he entered. Tho«eyS 
faciliti^ usually have the greatest needs and, therefore. speciS help is re/uirS to 
assist them in overcoming their problems and return to tfiTcommuhi^^ qSiSiK 
as possible. In New York State, since the Vocational Education Act gScteliJeTa^ 
somewhate clouded, the Division for Youth do^ not have the opportunity totake 
advantage of those funds for our facilities and may see a di«SuS 
^f^i fci' smce February 197^. However, we'^are working closdywiS the 

Stale Education Depajtment At this particular time to deterrninl resou^avX- 
We-fluch as technical assistan^. funding for certain certified programs and the 
deajnwtion of our facilities as Cwperative Education agendea, the^Wkii^ our 
youth eli^ble for the Targeted Jc^ Tax Credit, » our 

The private sector should be involved both in planning and program operation 
Im sure you re all aware. ^d>ve heard countfes^ * 
sector IS the work place offering the most relevant experience and ,the tVpe of 
tf^J!^u%u^^ ^» ^i^"'^"* ^ addressed In both bills ood is their 

th^^uf ^ "'""nent, however, should not be interpreted to mean exclusion of 
i/^in "^'^ ""I «™P'oy«'-- The public sector can'he a fulfilling job oppoi^iU: 
tL i^.^'" ingredients are found at tlie job site: good supervision dvjdlabie to train 
the youth, and a commitment by the public agency that Uieee youth are d^r^ 
of a meaningful expenenee and not a handout. ^ "««.rvMnj 
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After reading^both Representative Hawkins' and Representative Weiss's bills, 1 
feel enMuniged that there is such an interest by the Congr«w of the United StSes 
n"Jllnl^^'°^'^^'^f ^ being addressed, ffih^J JSSth are sl^ ^ 

needing relevant, productive, practical work experience or training and not merely 
fjfjA e-JPhasis toward fdvate industry coSndfi k hSrtln- 

. • I a "low »n the right direction. However. I believe that the PICS 

need to fiieus more specrfirally on youth employment by designating a certain 
^t"t^K^ ^r*^ Hi employment or mal&ng soml mSatioSs to bStS 
f.^^n St n ' ^ employment. You mav want to add school districts, operate 
^^"/^ '^«"T»rate the work eaucation counrils to the workinglpiCS 
S fn^«d5f .K^? '^^^^^^.^t^^^J^ emptoyment issues and problems. We ahS ne^ 
toincrease the funds available. If we feel tiiat PICS are truly the key to the privSe 
aector, we need to further increase their program options by: Mwpnvaie 
regulations toward ti-aining and 8ubeidi2e employment in thfe 
private sector We need to tareet and explore subsidized employment. 

(B) We need to expand the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit eligSility to 16 year-old dut- 
ol-school youogstere. It is heartening to see Congressman W^as's bUl HR 4536 thit 
^^dresses tWs ne^ While the TJTcf does addreJ^^SflS^^d thoSl^^^ 
the Cooperative Education experience, tiiose two criteria do not make eli^e a 
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grmi number of our jroutJi, youth with special needs— tte oim that dwperately 
nped entry iiito the private sector. 

(C) We need to fitreamline OJT. The paperwork is horrendous, The private sector, 
is being turned off We may need a whole different appro^h r^ardlng this worth- 
while effort. . , 

(D) We need to assist the PICS by providii^E them with the authority to exempt 
programs from the hazardous occupation sections the Child Labor Laws for 
experimental programs while continuing i^cessary safety prec^utioiis. In our seal- 
ousness to protect youth we have denied more youth the opportunity to work in 
productive meaningful JcAw than we have put to work in those types of positions. We 
must \o(fk at our laws. We also must keep in mimi safety im^utioiis, but allow 
yoalh the opportunity to work. 

(E) Minimum Wage— Bc^ sides of the minimum wage aivument deserve some 
attention. However, vfhan ymith employment^ especially for those youth below the 
age of 16» is discuoi^ we need to consider whether ti^ mtoimnm wage is viable or 

. a>unt6trproductive. 

The testing for youth employment needs is long overdue, in mainy instances is not 
now available, and should oe used to measure increasing ei^ployability. The Divi- 
sion developed its own battei|f of awi^sment tests which measures optimism* jdb 
knowledge skills, job seeking skills, interests, locus of control, and provides the 
Envision and its staff with a systematic, c^jective look- at our youths' employability 
level. As. we posttest tte ycHUigsters exiting from the myogram, we can Aeii. evaluate 

'our efforts in raising that level of employability. Not dispounting the Qivision's 
efforts in this area, 1 feel the subciHnmittee ^ould investigate best possiUe 
agencyts) to conduct youth employment toting and assessment which might include 
the schools, agencies reaching tm^oul-of-schooi yimngster, the Jlcb Service, or possi- 
bJ^ through the Private Industry Councils themselves. 

Job Gc»rpA has always been* and remairui to be, an opportunity for Division 
youngstero to enter a viable training prc^am. However, our youngstens find it 
difficult to enter Job Coiw smdf m manypstanc^ only need the non-residential^ 
Job Corps experience mdtti$)tfed in (}ongre^man Hawkins' bill. I endorse the 
nonresidential concept, recommend that yaa implement the concept within the 

* inner cities, and that you inv^tigate placing that task wiUi viable working agencies 
that are presently providi^ that type pS traming. Also, add to the residential Jch 
Corps slt^ a number of nonr^idential slots % that medium-sized cities and coun- 
ties can also take part in that training. 

i . DIVISION ^OQRAMS ^ ' 

The Division for Youth employment programs are t^Rng some df the approach^ 
previously mentioned. We are operating a Jdb Development and Placement Pro- 
gram in five upstate metropolitan areas that provide a ptofei^onal job seeker and, 
as important prof^ional counseiors that support and assist young people while on 
the job. This may mean personal telephone calls to remind him/her of certain 
obligations. We view the jdba being provided on a vocational exploration context, 
since our client population is 14-17, and many not ready for a full-time job in which 
the person will remain for a long period time. In fact, on the national basis the 
average length of stay in any one jw for youth 1&-19 is six months. 

The Targeted Cooperative Education Program, soon to be operational in both 
. Buffalo and Utica, is an example of local planning. The Division 1h£ui ihe possibility 
of obtaining Governor's Discretionary 1 Percent Linkage ftinds, and so, contacted 
local Youth Bureaus and Prime Spon«}r8 in both of these locales and assisted them 
in devel^ing a program ba^ on local needs. There are two separate approaches, 
different agencies working in the locals, with the program based on loc^ needs. 
The prognun is an attempt ta keep youth4n school using a coo perative edu ca ti o n 
model and supporting the participants via service offered by the local education 
agency, Youth Bureau, Prime Sponsor and community based organi^ationa 

Institutionally, our pregrams revolve around ra^ng the employability of our 
youth through an employment a«^ament, development of an Employability Devel- 
opment Plan, Job Readiness Training tfirough work experience, aim vocational skill 
training i^s^jons. The main fociis^ fawever, is not on developing apprentii£»s or 
training ydungsteni in specific traoes or occupations, but to allow them to explore* 
test grow. liN&rn skills m various occupations that can be transferred, enjoy the 
work, develop relationships with staff and peers, and culminate in increased job 
knowledge that can assist the youth in becoming productive members of society and 
a^iat in the- procurement and retention of a suitable job.' Having learned the^ 
skills and on<» again raiding in the community, the Division attempts to secure a 
job or training position based en whatever occupational interests or sKjllfi the youth 
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hai acquired. In mme csm^ the Division has dialed the placement of youth ready 
. for tl^ i»xpori&nc« in a tachoical or trade school, a local training program or a 
Divi«ian^pon»or^ training prci^am such aa the United Auto Workers auto me- 
chanic^raining program in New York City. While we feel our institutional pro- 
grama are unique and worthwhile, our dilemma ia that since they are being funded 
through Federal Antx-Rec^iaion funds^ we may not have an avenue to continue 
fundin|[ afler March 31 of next year. 

Within the private sector there are two initiativea that we are prwd of. One is 
callidd the Employsd)Uity Incentive Program that provides a part-time subsidy to the 
private employer for a limited period of time so tnat ycHings^fS having a hi^ory of 
failing on the job will become more attractive to the private sector by stihsidiiing 
the training of that youngster. The youngster would be supported oin the job by a 
profasaion&r. We hope that through this incentive* the youth will partake in the 
private sector and the timining costs ctf the private employer will be reduced. 7%e 
Classroom in Ii^tdustry concept is another iniUative which placw the remedial 
education, claBsroom training, aldlls training and work experience ell within the 
industrial setting. We hope to develop this program, and implement it through 
Governor's Discretionary funds as <^ January 1, 19^. 
^ Realizing that yA> readiness ia one comp<ment of ycmtb enmloyment timt is vital 
to the retention of youth on the job, the Diviiuon is^ through Govemor-s Discretion- 
ary funds, investigating the best possible curriculum for }<m r^din^ by examining 
and investigating what has been aocomplisl^, and revismg, editing* and developing 
a curriculum based o^the needs of our ycnrngsters* Spscific^ly, the goal is to 
^investigate the best methods of teadiing a job readinei^ curriculum to the^ youth 
needing an alternative approach, to teat various methods, decide on one or a series 
of metnods and mibtiah the results* We are enthused by New York ^te Depart- 
ment of Labor CETA Operations Division's wiliingn^ to fund the pr^eet and locdc 
forward to the resulta, 

As stated previously, the Division is presently evaluating its programs and will, tf 
you wisht keep the Subcommittee apprised of what works and what doesn't i 
appreciate the obportunity to t&sUfy today. I hope that the Division's remarks are 
^ I^Ipful, and can he utilised in the development or youth employment bills, 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Desrochers. 
Mr. Weiss. Tharik you very much, Mr; Chairman. 
Mr. Desrochers, I am delighted to learn that yoy are in fact in 
the proc^ of evaluating the programs that you are in charge of L 
think that this is somethinjg that we would veiy much welcome, 
the results of that evaluation, at the earliest opportxmity. 

We heanl testimony earlier today about the need for greater 
coordination among some of the Federal youth employment pro- 
grams, specially those under CETA. I wonder if you could tell us 
what^ efforts^ have been made at the State level, not just in your 
division, but generally, to try and c(X)rdinate the various ^^employ- 
ment prograips, training programs, education programs, wiich 
have as part of their purpose the provision of employment opportu- 
nities and training for youi|g people. 

Mr. Desrochers. We have done a cou^eof things over the last 
12 months, one being that, in 1979, the CFTA plan was funded by 
the Governor's discretionary fund. It was a combined plan with the 
% department of prot^tion. So in an attempt to c>oordinat^ our partic- 
ular efTortSt the youth on probation jwith our particular youngsters, 
although it was not a glowing, sujcc^, it did get two. agencies 
tc^ether, and we did talk about ^mmon needs, common experi- 
ences. 

On the local level, we ttm a pr<Kra»-€ailed the probation and 
employment program that found Jobs for youth wirough youth 
bureaus 6n the local level, through probation department on the 
^ local level. In that particular progra^, about 1,800 ^jpbs were IFound 
over the last 1^ months, and we nope to see that program institu- 
tionalized within the State's budget.! 
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The other effort we are making is working very closely with the 
btate educatipn department in a cotf^le of things. One is, designinif 
our prpgrams-m our facUiti^ so that they meet the cooperativi 
educaUon gtuldelmes, therefore, our youth will be eligible for tar- 
§be f^litT ^® fecility, or inside 

We are also making sure that the programs meet State aid 

fmdehnes. We are working^ very closely on the local level with 
tate aid guidelines. In Buffalo and in Uttica. we have combined 
the pn^frams With local youth bureau prune sponsors, local educa- 
tion agencies in a program called the tai^eted cooperative aid 
program, basically, to get kids back to school through a cooperative 
education experience. *^ ^ 

Mr. Wkiss, Thank you very much. 
' Mr. Ha wi^ms. Mr. Jeffords. 

Mr Jeffords. I am curious about your comments on OJT. and 
? * "ViSI? pperwork. The- biggest hindrance for busing getting 
mto OJT IS because they don't want to be bothered with the 
pawrwork Is that your feeling, and if so, is it necessary*? 

^iT' SP^oc«kRS- I think that is basically the problem of paper- 
work. The chambers of commerce, and the business^ and mdus- 
f^* talked to have all said that they will not touch 

pJT. basK^y, because the Federal hand%nd the State hand is too 
heavy, and if the regulaUons were pulled back, the paperwork 
would be reduced. ' 

I don't think that this is the issue. I think the issue is that there 
are too many regulations tying them lif). There are too many 
peojple looking at what they are doing in minute detail, but that is 
"J^/y .because of the pn^am, especiaUy when we are talking 
about division youngsters, and the youngsters having that particu- 
• iar stigma. It means that extra effort by that particular bSness 
and m many instances it me^ a one-toK)neieiationship. We are 
asking them to do all of that, and then the paperwork. * 

The one-toK)ne relationship is necessaiy b^uae many times our 
youth are coming out of facilities still having problems accepting 
v^iat IS out there. Where we don't after-care workers, the best type 
/of relationship that can be set up is a relationship that is on the 
busine^ level A person who is on the the worksite, work with the 
youngster, and help him through some tough times 

We are asking them to do that, and we are also asking them to 
till out constant forms, constantly looking over their shoulders, and 
they resent it. I think that see through the OJT money that is 
not being spent. 

Mr. Jej-tords. Mr^ Desrochers, what type of arrangement do you 
fiave with the department of education to try to exchange views on 
various problems you are facing; what formal or informal arramse- 
menta do you have?; 

nie mention a couple of things. One, we are 
attemptmg to the divisiorf-to b© aesigftated at alocal ^ucation 
apn^r, and LEA, and we have been in formal negotiations with 
the State education department for approximately 12 months. If we 
do that^d we are designated as an LEA, then Vocational Educa- 
tion Act funds could come to the divisiofx for use in our facilities, 
which would help us out. - »<-«iw«>, 
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Also, we would come under the rubric of their particular guide- 
lines, get the technical assistance that we need r^;arding curricu- 
lum development^and methods of teaching. So the full negotiations 
are being held at this particular time on that level, and also^ a 
low^r level regarding cooperative education programs that we are 
trying to redesignate in our facilities. 

So we are working closely with them, as much as possible, and 
we hope to see two or three things happen within the next 12 
months. I 

Mr. Jefpobds. Thank you very much; ^ 

Mr. D£SKOCH£KS. Thank you. ' 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, again, Mr. Desrochers. 

The next scheduled witness is the Reverend Gregory Browne. 
Stuyvesant Heights Church. Brooklyn. 

Reverend, we welcome you as our next witness. 

Let me ask at this time if Norma Nieves is in the audience? 

Apparently she is not. l 

Reverend Browne, we do have your prepared statement, which 
will be entered into the record in its entirety. You may proceed as 
you so desire. 

STATEMENT OF REV. GREGORY BROWNE. STUYVESANT 
HEIGHTS CHURCH, BROOKLYN. N.Y. 
Reverend Browne. Mr. Chairmasi, members of the Education 
and Labor Committee, I think that rhad better read my statement, 
and then make some additional comments. 
Mr. Hawkins. You may proceed. 

Reverend Browne. Mr. Chairman, and members of the EkJuca- 
txon and Labor Committee, youth dnemploypjent has r^hed the 
point of being a national disaster. Officii, unemployment among 
to 24 is S million. The NatiorfBl^^rban League and tlS 
AFL<;IO estimate the number to be rimcnTiigher. 

According to the National Urban League's hidden unemployment 
mdex, unemployment among black yoiith has reached an aU-time 
high of 75 percent. StatistiBs cannot adequately reflect the toll 
unemployment takes on one's personal life, family life, and physi- 
cal well-being. The unemployed youth of our country have no fu- 
ture to look forward to. " 

We, the Youth March for Jol^, are an organization based on 
neighborhood and citywide formations of youth fighting- for jobs. 
We strive toward getting all national student and youth organiza- 
tions to fight for youth jobs on an ongoing basis. We continue to 
build jobs for youth committees in every major city. 

We seek meanin^ul jobs for youth at trade union level wages 
and working conditions. Therefore, we do not agree with Using tax 
credits to corporations as an incentive to hire young people. Youth 
are hired at training wages which are usually half the wage level 
of older trade union workers. So the company pays half the total 
wage, and the other half comes from tax credits, which come out of 
the pocket of taxpiayers. ^ • 

Therefore, the employer prefers to hire youth because it costs the 
employer less than it costs to hire an older person. This pits 
younger workers against older workers and contributes to a gener- 
al lowering of wage levels. This serves to undercut the buyij^ 
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power of workers whic*. in turn, causes production to lag, resulUng 
in more layoffs. 

So the use of tax credit worsens the problem. We do not advocate 
any job measures that pit youth against the unions or that forces 
youth to compete with older workers to get jobs. We will, however, 
r^^f-'i ,.r private employers- when that appears 

irujttul. We are not against government encouraging small busi- 
ness^ to hire youth, as long as wages are trade union or prevail- 
ing, r 

We strongly reject the notion that youth are responsible for their 
own unemployment. This ideology of blaming the vicUm has a 
sharp raciest edge, and claims that youth are unemployed because 
they don t want to work. The i%al problem is that there is not 
enough jobs to go around and the education and training that is 
provided is totally inadequate, 

_^The private economy has left youth with an unemployment rate 
ol 10 percent for 25 years. The private economy has not been able 
to at^rb the huge pool of unemployed, particularly among bl&ck 
and Hispanic youth. What's happening is that the private indus- 
tries are laying off workers. We believe it is the Government's 
responsibility to provide jobs for youth since the private economy 
has failed to do so. 

We strive for public service and public works jol» that provide 
meaningful work for young people. Jobs that develop skills includ- 
ing on-the-job training, remedial education, that would be useful 
later on for private employment, and there is plenty of work to be 
done. 

These jobs would be geared toward buildil^ the communities we 
live m. Schools, hospitals, recreational facilities, low-cost housing 
are all basic necessities that young people can be put to wqrk on 

We are also for restoring any cutbacks in existing youth job 

F.^^""^ l"*^^ ^ '^""^^ ^« fight for improvements in 

f^iLlA, such as trade union wages, greater affirmative action m job 
pr<^am|j more meaningful jobs. 

We strive for jobs at equal pay for ojual work with trade union 
working conditions. The wages should be trade union or prevailing 
whichever is higher. We object to youth being used as cheap labo?,-^ 
that threatens the jobs of older workers who receive trade union 
wages. 

the unemployment rates among black. Hispanic, and other mi- 
nority youth are disproportionately higher th&n among their white 
counterparts. For this reason we"" strive for jobs programs with 
aftirmative action. We believe affirmative steps mustihe taken to 
overcome past discrimination In job hiring, training, and promo- 
tion, ihis will serve to bring unemployment rates down to equal 
levels throughout the country. 

We struggle for affirmative action in jol» prc^ams while de- 
fnandmg more jobs for everybody. In order to win, jobs' for every- 
one, we must have unity. The basis for this is ri|Kng for ^irma- 
tive steps to be taken to guarantee equality W job hiring and 
promotion. 

We work for the passage of Federal Illation such as the Youth 
Employment Act of 1979. H.R. 4465. This will, if passed, provide 
jote and job training for youth aged 16 to 22. Wages will be trade 
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anion or prevailing, whichever is higher. The bill also provides 
employment for disadvantaged youth. 

This legislation is badly needed if it can reduce the unemploy- 
ment rate to .10 percent in an assembly district like Harlem. Youth 
must be able to work in their local community and school districts. 

H.R. 4465 provides for academic input which is viable for young 
people if they are to survive this technolc^caj era. We seek the 
passage of such a bill because it provides jobs at meaningful wages 
and has a strong affirmative action clause which guarantees jobs 
for everyone. 

We work for the passage of the shorter workweek bill with no 
cut in py introduced by Representative John Conyers of Michigan. 
This bill, if passed, would create millions of jobs. Many of which . 
might go to young people. ' ." 

There are .thc^ who say that the Federal government has no 
money to provide jobs for youth. They state that taxes and infla- 
tion are alreachr too high. As people who are bitterly affected by 
high tax<^ and inflation, we. say that there is money for jobs. 

Job programs can be fmanced through slashing the bloatsd mili- 
tary budget and closing tKe ovec $130 billion in tax loopholes for 
the big corporations and the wealth. This way, inflation is curbed 
and high taxes are reduced for working people and iol^ can be 
created. , ♦ 

In striving to meet the job needs of youth, we use various meth- 
ods. We seek to educ&ite the public and lawmakers through confer-- 
ences, studies, teach*ins, oisanizing guidelines, analysis of pendiiig 
legislation. . 

We also oi^anize actions to apply pressure on Federal and local 
governments to create massive youth job and job-training pro- 
grams. These include ^pbbying, voter-registration driv^ letterwrit- 
ing. petitions, marches, demonstrations, and sit-ins. 

Now, I would like to reflect, because I am a minister and 1 have 
the opportunity to travel throughout the local communities, and 
visit high schools, which I had the opiwrtunity to do in Brooklyn 
last year, I think that there are other things that need to be said 
with regard to young people and uneinplxSyment. I don't think that 
they all need to be said with r^ard i» their having a job. • 

For th<»e who are high school graduates, and are out of school, ii^ 
is important tHat they have a job. But ev6n more so, those that are 
still in high school, juniors and seniors who seie what is happening 
to their brothers and sisters, they know that .they, too, wufcome 
out and be a victim of the same situation. Consequently, they are 
saying: 'To hell with education. I want money and I want a job' 
when I come out of here." — 

There has been a cutback of funds for education for kiote 4hat go 
to vocational schools and colleges. As a result of this, 'such negative 
articl^ as those that were written in the New York Tim^, make it 
Ibok like the young ^ple don't want jote, and it is an outright lie. 

Last summer in Brooklyn and in Bedford-Stuyv^ant, 500 jots 
were offered, and 15,000 young waited from 6 am. in the morning 
until they could file an application. That is a serious analysis of 
how many young people want jobs. f ' , 

In Harlem, there are 80,000 young black people that are between 
the ages of 16 and 25 that arie willing to wo A, but, there are no jobs 



sM there are no appjopriationaJof^obe. Then, th^y have to fihd 
oWier ways to entertaM themselves. As a result of that, there is a 
deterioration of our community. 
The minority community is ^deteriorating because young people 

. . not only do not have jobs^ but they have no place to use their 
enerpr. Certainly, this is destroying our families. The structure of 
the fanuly is being d^tjroyed because the young male f^ls that he 
cannot support a Wife and a child, because he cannot get the 
vocational training. As a result he is standing on the corner, and 
he will shoot crap, and smoke a reefer. He will drink- some cheap 

, wme. He will have a good time with the rest of the boys. It is 
destroying the image of what we are trying to do for our children. 
^ Today, a youth without a future is a country without , a future. 
We are not talking about right now. That is part of Uie problem 
)f?ith CETA, you- can't give a child a job for 9 months, let him go 
put and establish a little credit, get an apartment, buy a car, and 
get some clothes, and then kick him off. You can't do that. 

J say that we need to. have a long-rahge plan for employment. 
That means that we cannot talk about 1 or 2 years, but the 
committee needs to look at 10 or 15 years, and what the unemploy-:- 

, ment situation is going to bp like from this point on. # 

Already on us is 1980, so we canrtbt talk about 1980. We have to 
talk about 1990, 1995, if the young people are going to feel that 
they are going' to be a part , of this country, I say to you, if it is not 
donfe by 1985, you can look forward to a revolution in this country. 
Young people have ^n revqlutions in' other countries, knowing 

• that young people, U, IS, and 16 years old are willing to die for a 
cause, and that same causfe is here in America. 
^ We^don't need those kinds of tactics that sfi^ to young people? we 
do care about you, but I . think our legislative leaders, our local 
politicians, our community leaders, they are not showing young 
people this care. ' » 

.f«T^H blame the vouiig, you have to admit to yourselves, 

, * We have been at fault." The U.S. government, the local politi- 
cians, the local cbmmunities, tl|e local districts, we are to blame for 
what is hapgiening to our young people. , . , 

The increase in crime, ?who is to blame" for that? We are to blame 
for the crime that goes in our communities. We are to blame for 
high drugs and high alcoholism, for teenage pr^ancy. This is all 
involved ,in youth unemployment! ' 

yfe are to blame'also foi^the negative attitude young ]^ple have 
toward senidt citizens, toward thyeir fellow man. We are to blame 
for that, because we are not teaching them' how to do better. We " 
«^ not showing them how to work and develoji the disraipline- 

.toward work. We are telling |ilm, '*We are trying to provide for 
yo«- , ^ . - ^ ^' 

I suggest that if we were to find our young people, and were to 
place them somewhat is this society— I can say this, because I 
ren^emper l^t summer, when I was in Cuba at the 11th Festival' of 
Intematipnal Youth and Sfeidentis, we hAd an opportunity to dialog 
with other, young people, They talked about their problems, and 

.their problems are just like our problems. Young people are not 
being a part of their Go\ipmmeftt, They are not being a part of 
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uiS^^y wouwS'''""^^ ^'^^ revolutionary tactics 

' *Wng is that unless young people understand that 

h^%^« ^ *° ?^^^' that S only way jSte ^fl 

be^created m this country, unless they know that their ^ing 
power IS going to put Congressmen, Seniors, districts leadere and 
mayors out of office, and say: "We want wu to recS^'4at 
youth unemployment is a pjblic enemy. publifeST No 1 " 
Unl^ that can happen. I Believe that Joung p^pS gwVto 
^ ^"^5 ^ demoTratic system. Uiey^^SSg toCf to 
vote the old people out and vote some new people in who ar^ 
concerned about tKe domestic issues of this coun^ 
^ Mr •Hawkins. Thank you. Reverend Browne. The Chair would 
hinktf Jh^t'S"'^!""^"-^ ^ this morning. 1 ^ot of S^e 
l? R iS?^^^ ^'"^ proposal beSre the subcommittee, 

H.R. 4465, was due to your own thinking. y^^^^t-vcv, 

JvlZhLt^^ '"^'^'f ^^^^ oae of your visits 

to Washmgton I am very pleased to know that you have expandS 
your efforts m that direction. Being aware of the work that vTa^e 
doL^^p rf ?r ^°E![>«'»i!y. I believe that you can beof tremen^ 
dous help to the subcommittee as we proceed to conduct th^ 
hearings m various parts of the countty. conauct these 

within' w^nff '^^®''® f Tl.^ ^^'^ challenging paramet^ 
The thinS % T'^- ^ ^ ""'^ reasonable ^ameters. 
ihe thmking that you you have put into the subjeeTcertainlv 
motivates the thinking of the subcommittee. ^ wsnainiy 

ihrough efforts such as yours and your group's, we can f be- 
achfeve '^''^ ^ suScomStt^ i^ Ttte^ti^g to 

thl wni^fK^^ that tribute to fou, and to give you full credit for 
i^trcSfjfjiJ^^^S" ^""^B^ background that led to thl 

^^^^uVlii ^'^^^^^'^ ^ to further the ca^ in 
Mr. Weiss? " ' 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you v^ry much. Mr. Chairman. 

not' nS!: express my appreciation and acknowledgement, 

not only for the contribution that Reverend Browne has mde. but 
S i.fi,'^^'?!,-*^^'' s*^tement of the crisis Jhat we areS tife r^d^t 
of.^feoth m this community md in this Nation 
Thank you.' 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Jeffords?"^ • ^ 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. Mri Chairman 

♦nJ^^a'^"!^ ""ry feeling of frustrati6n of 

the people that you represent/and their problems 

It concerns me, when the youth B£& coming out at prevailine ■ 
this J hfh^f'*',^^ unjQistlc. altloufh I c^^^! 

tW tw^ ^^^'"^ °^ frustratiorf when they se^ the oppoVtu^ 
ti^^that others have, and aren't able to partic^te at Se ^e 

I think the reaspn is the realities of busing. Let's sav vour 
puri»se IS to run a^usiness for profit and you have aS opSuS^ 
to hire a young person or; an experiencfed dder perSn C bZY 

d^ilS^.f i?"- "^i'^^^y ^ m«Sn your p^\ 

duction, level. How can you not accept a subsidy to hire a yoSi ) 
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persdn who cam^rin at a lower level of skill and giye him the 
training, and yet how can you avoid the problem erf replacing, 
iwmeone that you don't want to replac^. I understand that dilem- 
ma. But I think there is some realistic busing reason to hire 
someliody who is not going to give you the productivity untSl he is 
fully trained. ' 

Reverend Brownil I believe a youngs person will give you the 
productivity. I agree with ^u somewhat, but when I have to look 
at it from the fwint of view of a corporation, like the Chrysler 
Corp., which is a free enterprise and do®3 employ 5(K),000 people 
around thfe country, to think that they come to the Federal Govern- 

\ment asking for $1.5 billion as a fre^enterprise, when the middle 
management and the top management is makii^. more than the 
poor man ever made, I can assume that politicking will still contin- 
ue on, whether he mak^ it or do^ not make it. * 
Free enterprise wilW^ontinue on anyway, why should the Govern- 
ment go out and help free enterprise, and not help the people, 
Mr. JeI'WRW, I understand. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. I am tempted to ask you to'^mment on one 
matter that you brought be^re the committee, at the. risk of politic 
(^ing the matter. 

j|You indicated that you felt that the participation of young peo- 
pm in the political procesa was one of the vi^le and effective 
^ ways of achieving some of the objectives about which we speak. 
May I ask you whether or not you have had any success in getting 
more young people involved? 

One of the difficulties I have seen in various parts of the^duntry 
is the lack of participation, not only of young people, but also of 
minorities and other groups that are extremely cfisadvantaged. 

Having been involved in political activiti^ myself ever sinc^ I 
was very, very young, it s^ms to me that we lire drifting away 
fron^ this, and seeing the great accomplishments of those who do 
participate, I am wondering whether anjHhing is being accom- 
plished by those of you who are trying to get more young people 
, involved, and whether or not you have had some sucicess yourself, 
• g^]td if so, on what basis? . . 

Reverend Browne. We have had some success. This next year we 
^will be working diligently to try to solicit and roister young people 
between the ag^ of 18 apd 80 to vote. There ^e approximately 45 
million young people between the ag^ of 18 and 30 who would be 
able to vote in the 1980 Presidential election, and that is almost 
three-quarters more than the Presidential election of 1976, if we 
could get them all there^ 

'The point is that young people are attracted to th(^ things that 
make them happj^ such as disco dans^, Basketball, and footio^l, 
all the recreational activities. Yet, we have had some success hav- 
ing programs, where we have disco dancing, and have set up regis- 
tration and mailing lists, and sending them all the information 
that is relevant to their issues. 

Second, this year we are going to try to get a bill introduced, not 
only in New York Citv but in the country, that a young person, 
when he or she turns 18 in high school, it would be the princiiml's 
responsibility to see that that young person become a registered 
voter. . ^ 
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Thia law is already enacted in the State of Geoiifia. We hope that 
this law can be enacted in other States, too. We, as people, do not 
try to teach young people about politics and boards of registration, 
we lack that veiy much. The high schools are not teaching young 
ixjople. They don't know anything about polling machines, or any- 
thing like that. 

^We are going int<i high schools, and we are teaching them about 
the political proc^ about voting. We have had «3me success in 
getting the young people to con^e to our meetings, and to hear 
about how important it is to tell our young people about voting, 
and we need more youthful Members in Congress, because the 
Congr^ is too conservative now. 

They are worried about high military budgets, and high institu- 
tional snending, and high corporate taxes, and all that kind of 
thing. Ypung people did not understand that before/but they are 
beginning to understand it now. If you get some young people in 
there, and they start talking about education andgol^, and dom^ 
tic issues in the Congress, even if we don't get jimy biUs passed, we 
have attracted them to the.political process ol^is country. 

I believe that the Congreass is not doing its job in helpmg young 
TOople understand what they are in Washington, D.C., to do, what 
their functions are, and how they ^fform them. 

I think that somehow or other it is up to our Congressmen and 
Senators to get to the high schools andk colleges, and explain to 
• them how important it is for them to vote, and how it helps their 
job become much more easy because they are in tune with the 
people, 

The young people are put of tune with the Congr^. They are 
- out of tune with the President. If we can get them to vote, and 
understand what the issues are to them, then I think, Mr. Haw- 
kins, -that it is going to pav off. ' 

Mr. Hawkins. Reverend Browne, I appreciate the comments that 
you have made, and your very excellent statement, ' 

The next witness is the administrator of human resources admin- 
istration. New York CityJMr. Stfmley Brezenoff. 

Commissioner Brezenoff, we welcome you before the committee. 
Your prepared statement will be entered in the record in its entire- 
ty, withoug, objection. You may proceed in any manner you d^re. 

STATEMENT OF STANLEY BREZENOFF, ADMINISTRATOR/COM- 
MISSIONER, HUMAN RESOimCES ADMINISTRATION, NEW 
YORK CITY 

'Commissioner. Brezenoff. Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee, particularly Congressman Weiss, \t is good to see ^ou. 

My colleague Itoh Gault, commissioner of tHe department of 
employment, has already testified, J know, on the specific aspects 
of the legislation to be considered, and on the problems of youtii 
unemployment in New York City^ and Tny statement is a short 
general statement. . 

Essentially, I waht to make three points that I think are impor- 
tant. One is of critical importance. 

Until about 5 months ago, I was the commissioner of the depart- 
ment of employment with responsibility for running the CETA 
pr(^am. Since then, I have moved to the Human Resources Ad- 
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ministration, which has among its chief responsibilities the admin- 
istering of the welfare programs in N^w York City. This new 
position has givfen me an additional and, I must say, horrifying 
insight into the ravage of youth unemployment. 

New York State is one of the States that has a general assistance 
program that goes beyond the federally suppeited welfare pro- 
grams. Of the individuals on general assistance in New York City, 
some 82;0{M), or over 30 percent, are between the ages of 1« and 29, 
and these are by no means addicts, or alcoholics, or otherwise 
disabled persons. They are for the most part healthy, able-bodied 
young peoplfe who are on welfare because they cannot get a job. 

Somr^Q percent of the individuals enrolled in New York City's 
public works program, which is a workfare pK^ram, w&ei« in 
effect the individuals work off their welfare grants, are under the 
^e of 30.' These, I submit, th^ individuals are the aftermath of 
the youth unemployment' {jroblem. They are the r^ult of our fidl- 
ure to be able to provide jobs, training, education, and so on, for 
young people, and we are running theiisk, as a consequence of our 
failure, of creating a permanently unemployable group of individ- 
uals within our Kwiety. 

I can think of no more damning indictment of our institutions 
and of our programs than the fact that 32,000 young people are 
receiving public assistance, and not because they are physically 
impaired in any way.- . 

There are five employment eligibility welfare centers in New - 
York City. I have visited them talked with the ycwung p«>ple, and 
the others on the line. They lack basic skills. They have had little 
or no connection with the kbor market The work that they have 
had has, in the main, been transitory, dead end, casual. 

Frankly, something has to be done or this group will grow. It is 
growing now. ^ * . . ' 

There are two specific poiftts which I wish to make in addition to 
this more general one. 

First, my experience^ in administering the youth employment 
program as part of CETA in the city of New York, has convinced 
me that some kind of long-term funding is required if effective 
programs are to bfe developed and implemented. 

This is true for two reieons. In a city as large as New York, and 
as complex, the mere requirements^^ of funding, contracting, and 
program development are prodigious, and to go through a cyde like 
that each year, after determining what amount of money is availa- 
ble and for what purposes, is counterproductive, and means that 
^ there are long delays in getting the money out there to do the job 
that is intended. \^ 

Sec9nd, lon^-term funding would enable the CETA program, an<L 
other institutions that are important to the skills developpient of 
^ young people, such as the board of education, to work more closely 
* t<^ether, and develop complementary programs that feed into one 
another. 

Frankly I think our experience tells us thai short, intensified 
imections of skill training, without basic skill building, fundamen- 
tal skill building, will not work. . ' 

The second point I would like to make is that, our recent experi- 
ence under YETP and YCCIP has indeed been productive. There 
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are a number of fine initiatives begun under th.;se programs, and 
they are worth paying attention to for potential replication, for 
potential expansion. . - ; 

New York City has been privileged to have a small youth incen- 
tive entitlement program, which we believe has been instrumental 
m keeping young people in school, in providing with income, and 
giving them a valuable job experierjce. I think that4hat program is 
one worthy of additional attention and expansion here in New 
York, and elsewhere. i' 

Thank you. , ♦ 

[The prepared statement of Stanley Brezenoff. follows:] 

Thk City of New Yorj^ 
Human Rbsoukcis AoMiNiOTBATiON. ' 
, . , york. N. K. September 17, 197$. 

sioner of^C V^?^'!^f/^^™'*^'.™J «',»««^. Ronald Gault. Commis- 
• New \ork City Department of Employment, ia teetifyimr todav on 

specific elements of the proposed legislation. As a fomer eni>Ioyment^Sner 

to ma*e a short and more general statement in«8upport of these Mils— indaerf' nf 
ZUlmeni""-''^'*'"''^^'^^ ^"""^ ^^^^^S^of^^l 

ri^v'*^??r'"* R where my responsibilities ipclude adnUn'istraUon of the 
City s welfare g^tem I have gained a new. and horrifying, perspective on the 
mean ng and elfecw of unemployment among teenagere.^d Ither p^ple 1 

S^^XTth; S^nl^'^^^f 32,000 .«:ipi^ts of Home ReliefTor'ISer 30 

S^r^n Mi f ""1 H^'f pepiUation. are between the ages of 18 and 29. Th^ are 
"ul'*"^ uf otherwise .disabled pereons. They are. for-thTmoS 

Pl'^A''*'fll^^' «^»^b«lied young people who are oji ^elfere becaiisrSey ^'t Sta 
& ^ii ^wT"^^^"^ ^^i^ Already, some 40 percent of those enrouS & 
^'^^ f ^m""^^ Pf««rani. which a the City's "workfaj^" program, are uSerthe 
age of a». Moreover, the Bureau of Ubor Statistics ^poHtest w^^Sat 36 
E^nl^^* youngstera between the"ag«j of 16 and 19 who are iS the 

vS^T^^"^ unemployed this past sprirfg. up f rf23 percent at the same time 
werhalf: ^ minority youths, t#ken aloSe. is thought tobe well 

The reality behind the^ numbers, the tra|Jic waste they repre«ni^ brought 
SrrJ/. ^ ^"f of the Department orSocial Servic4' EmSent Eu- 

abilS '1^; « r ^PP'"^*^I'»- public assistance are screened fSr their "employ, 
ability, Itr a shock to see the long lines of teenagers and yowng adults there 
t!''- *'th no hopeTor the future. ' 

in mv nS?^"* f ""'^ """^ Eli^bility Centers constitute, 

m my apinjon. a tremendous indictment of our public institutions: Not onlv is the . 
youth unemployment problem not being sol4l. but we seem to m^tTng a 
Shl^rfhr?' WempIoyable-^:lass of citizens in thL 1 

than a -moral ShperaUve to enact leSsktidnlmd 
appropriate ftinds that wi^l provide a remedy. Failure to do so swily will tea 
failure of conscience of compassion, and of t^od sense. Recent ^uS hawshVwS 
conclusively that joblessness and welfare dependency are repeated in faSK ov^ 
^rpflnnf-t""^ ^^^^ will contjpue to be so until S^itive i5terSntk.rare made 
HilJ^r . ^ii"ir S""" °" """^ young peopler^pecially not on tho« from 

fi^ W backgrounds; we cannot give in to the cfeepenrng mOod Of Snse^^a- 
tism m thm country; we cannot continue to -view our youiwsters as ee^mt 
burdens rather than potential economic assets ^oungwers as eeoaomie 

Beyond those observation^ I would Uke to addr^ two issues that I feel stromrlv 

fc* H^,^^'*^"^* ?^ "'^ ^1 City Department of SpkSt 

nl?^'J"^* experience wi* the uncertainties and anxietiS^of year-toyear^S 
SSL'^tn^f ""^^ ^^^y y°"^h e.mpIovmenf legislation i4ommSd to thi 
iS^^a^"*!^ «P,P«>P"a^ons over more tKan one year at a time. SuS a Pleasure 
Tii^^J^f*^*" l«5g-«»nge planning and, ultimately, better programs, "^"^ 
And second. I would urge tlie Committee in the coui^ of its inXSons to take 
full advantage of the exi»rience of those who have been pl^ninra^d racing thi 
programs authoriaed unJfer the Youth Employment and Ifemonstration l?oiS Act 
for the Uist wo years-and to focus its re£,mmendationa on sSwS^S^ 
<^d rephcatmg the program that really work. I «%.uld advise parSafatffionto 
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- the proj«ctifi of th# Youth Entitlement Demonstration, whieh combine }okm and job 
training with basic i«condary schooling, and to programs that serve a group of 
youfj^gsters over time rathor than the short-term one-shot efforts. 

I iw!ognw45 ftilly that we are undergoiM a period of great leconomic i^ain in this 
country, that resouitres are diminishing, that there is little stom^h on Capitol Hill 
or elsewhere for new initiatives on behalf the poor and minoritws, that the 
national mood is one of fatigue and disillusionment. But I also' ^ow that, in the 
end, all we have is our young people. They are this nation's future, aild we fail thMi 
now only to our own extreme perU. ' i 

Thank you very much. \ * 

■ ■ ' AdminUtm tor/Com missioner. 

Tmk Council of thk City, of New YoRie, 

New York^ N. K, September ^1, 1979. 

Hon. ^ANLKY BailZKNOFF, . 

Commi^Hion^r, Human Ramurcm Administration, 

New York N. Y. . ' 

CoMuimmMM Bwa^^fT. Tliank ycai for sending me a <»py of your testi-^ 
mony Before the Congresdonal Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities review- 
ing bills H.K/44G5 and H.R,.4534. > r ^ t-Fv 

1 think your ^naly^te of this subject and your sensitivity to the plight of and the ^ 
•long term eiWt onHhe group we statistically refer to as "Hard-Core Unemployed" 
ia quite accurate and perhapet evi^n understated. ■ 

I do find, however, that the traditional solutions we have UMd— ttie mindle^ ' 
hapha^rd pouring of millions, even billions of dollars into Uie gamut of poverty, 
emptoyment, Welfare and Ceta programs-^have failed in the past, are failing in the 
present and will continue to f^l in the future, I thinklt should be pbvious to all ^ 
that money alone is not thf amtv^er. ^ 

J am convinced that people* who get money for nothing end up with ^ deep-rooted 
cc^tempt for the system supplying it. In order to instill an attitude or sepse of 
reSpgnsibility in mdividuais one must make Jreasonab}^) demaAds in return for 
privileges extended. 

In order to induce people Jto become port of the mainstream of life, they need to 
be treats as though they were part of it. People who are earning their way develop 
a greater s^nse of self-worth, and that^sJar»lr^ore an incentive than merely handing 
out whai are eyed as vaiual^ dollars. 

I believe that unleAs we add "strings ^ to our Welfare and employment pn^rams, 
we will be faced with the same old failure and will never be able to reach out and 
touch this isolated and alienated segment of our society. 

Additionillly. we will continup to disUllteion our diminishing ''mainstream'* who 
^ are being frightened and demoral&ed by our preoarioi^ and deteriorating financial 
position. 

am quick to aditiit that I do pot know the exact strings, the specific conditionals, 
the details of what our proems should be, but we certainly have enough experts in 
the field. What I do know is that unless we have that essential give-and-take policy 
put into them, we will be wasting our efforts as well as our money and getting no 
place. ^ ^ ^ . 

1 cannot urge strongly enough a shifl^H^ aspect of our plannfng. 
Very truly yours. IHI^^ 

f » Joseph S^viNO, Jr., 

• Councilman-at'Lat^. ^ 

Mr Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Brezenoff, ^ - - 

May I specifically direct attention to the case cited of 32,000 , 
recipients of home relief that you indidate are between theses of 
18 and 29. Are they educationally deprived; what do you read into 
their 4)ackground that might have kept them from being in this 
particular situation? 

Commissioner Brkzknoff. I cannot, say for certain. I will giVe 
you some of the characteristics. ' > 

First, Nevi^ York City, we will have between 40,000 and 50,00? 
high school dropouts this year, I suspect that thi§ is a pattern 
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iBUPou^d the country. This group will be heavily population from a 
group of dropouts. 
^ We have large numbers of young peoJpIe who have some contact 
in their early teenage years with the cnminai justice syitem, not 
necessarily serious occurrenoe^ in the sense that th^se are hard- 
qtied criminals, but some contact on the streets. I forget what the* 
statistics are, but nationally it is as high as one out of four black 
and Hispanic male teenagers will . have some contact with the 
Criminal system. 

In any case, the group here has suffered from a lack of perform- 
. ance on the part of the education system. They will have a very 
low reading and mathematics skill levels, and will have had little 
or^Q opportunity for job training combined with that, skill develop- 
' pient. 

There is also a high incidence of other kinds of social pn}blems. I 
would not suggest that those things are not j|resent in this popula- 
tion group,* but the fact that they have re«hed this age without 
having been able to attend to their problems is the indictment. 
Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 
Mr. Weiss? 
Mr. Weiss. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 
, Mr. Administrator, it is a pleasure to welcome you here, and I 
just want the record to indicate that' not too long ago, when Ne^y 
York City received money for. youth employment pnMframs, that 
seemed to be only the be^ning of the problem. It alnwst seeped, 
y sometime .that it would b#4>etter.noi to have the money, than to 

have the mdney. > ^ 

It is only within the last 2 years, for example, since Mr- Bt-ezen- 
off has been very mi^h involved in the operation of the pifeams^ 
that the summer employment programs have gone on witHout the 
: ' usual chaos that entailed at the outset of the prc^ams. 

To the extent' that this summer, as distinguished from previous 
summers, there y/m great community as well as public approval of 
the way that the programs ran, and were able to focus on what 
is seemed to be reaLproblems, but we did not have -enough moi^y 
coming from Washington for the operation of those pn^prams. 
' .1 jusi want to indicate how pleased we are that you will continue 
your involvement with the employment pr<^ams generally. . 

Let me ask, on the basis of your experience in two areas. One, do 
^ou feel that there is room for„ and what would you state in pr^f 
of that, greater coordination between various city and State youth 
enjployment programs? 
I For example, the vocational education program in the schools 

are sufficiently coordinated to the efforts that are undertaken by 
either the State or the city; what ^ we do to really^remove wme of 
the duplica1|k, and sharpen the focus that various elements 
. should have.^d make the best use, not only of the money, but of 

* the resource that are available? 

Commissioner Bbkzesnopf. It is ^ good question. New York City 
obeyed the law, as it were, in the implementation of YETP, and the 
% . board of education worked out an agreement for the use of the 22 
percent and, indeed, made an effort to cooperate. But I think both 
the board of education and the department of employment would 
agree that insufficient attention was paid, jmrtly because of the 
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time frame involved, to begin to develop a comprehensive system 
with vocational education being a meuor part of that system. 

The vocational education system in the board of education in 
New York City is an extremely good one. It has reversed itself 
from what the pattern was a decade ago« when it was the stepchild 
of the public education system. Now it is not. Now, quite the 
contrary, young people are eager, clamor to get into the system. 

In addition, the board of education has other fine training pro- 
grams. They have the prime responsibility, in a sense, for making 
young people ready for jobs. I think a key toward getting the CETA 
program, the board of education, and other educational programs 
to work together in a longer time frame for the program, and 
insistence that it happen. ^ 

The plans that were developed for the CETA program this year 
went much, much farther in the requirements and in the plan that 
was designed here in New York City toward that end. But much 
more ne^s to be done, to be encouraged, to be required. 

Mr. Weiss. The other area that! thought I might touch on. 
When this subcorhmittee held hearings last month in California, 
vre were given a report, on what is admittedly the beginning, the 
opening phase; in the course of the i^t 6 to 9 months there have 
been efforts to really try to match existing job oppoirtuniti^ with 
the training of young people for positions, and also older people. 

There is a much closer coordination ih seeking out companies 
which have special needs, for example, in the computer area, and 
traini^ng youngsters and adults fojr th(^ positions. Taking someone 
on the site, taking them back for/some more academic and theoretic 
caU training with assurances of jobs at the end of the road, because 
the compani^ are looking for wople to fill those positions. 

We had indications in earher testiiqaony today of needs in the 
very same industry, the comimter industry, which indicate that in 
New York there seems to need for people ih that field. 

What efforts do you see that may be undertaken in this city to 
do the similar kind of a thing, so that in fact we are not training 
people for jobs that will ^ot exist when the training is compl^t^. 

Commissioner Brezenoff. There are several things that are very 
important questions. / 

First, New York'Cit;ir h^ moved very quickly to develop the 
Private Industry Council that is called for in title VII. We put up 
some of our own CETA money to do that, and I believe the Pi^ivate 
Industry Council here in New York is probably one of the few thSt 
has activeljr been functioning. One of its principal i^andates is to 
develop training pr<^ams in conjunction with specific industries 
and to train people only for those. - 

Second, last year, together with the State empl oyment service, 
the department of employment contracted for a labor market infor- 
mation network which ^tablished 13 task forces of employera with- 
in particular industries, hotels, and several* others, who served as 
advisory bodies to indicate what positions apeded to be train^ for, 
and what was to hands on andf what wairto be classroom, and so 
on. 

Third* and this is the difficult one. In New York City there are, 
indeed, job opportunities, unfortunately^, most of them, as a conse- 
quence of turn-over rather than new job development, as you are 
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aware. Many of these jobs are not singly a question of taking 
specific teaming, such as you mentioned for computers, which is a 
growmg field here in New York, but it gets to the question of the 
kind of basic skills that these individuals need to have before they 
can be trained for Computer, and how we can combine those two 
things, if we are going to serve the individuals most in need, the 
peome that the CETA pit^am is supplied to serve. ' 
nJ?f ^P"*^? ^n^ew York City, last year and since then, the 
J^IA legislation seems to call for it more rigorously, we have 
begun to introduce in thoughtful way performance standards With- 
in contracts; that is, determining who the vendors are who should 
provide training, and making our funding decisions 6n the b^ of 
how well these organizations in preparing and placing these indi- 
viduals, and not contracting with organkations who do not produce 
jobs at the end of the pipeline. t - 

So I think those four things. * ~ . 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you. |. ^ 

Mr. Jeffords? ^--^ 
Mr. Jeffords. As usual, Ck)ngressman Weiss has covert all the 
areas that I was going to cover, but I would like to know a little bit 
more about what the city, itself, is doing in the area of reevaluat- 
ingits own educational pr<^^^^ 

Half the youth are not making it through the high Ichools. There 
is a tei^dency in the country, in some places, to say, the Federal 
Oovernme|t has built a wrap-around system, and that is great if 
you don *ave the funds in the basic system. 
What »d of interplay is there in ascertaining how we can 

dropouts to the extent there are no dropouts, 
which isTwpefulIy the goal. What should be done: One, to get the 
two programs to work more closely together and, two, to reevaluate 
the educational system and eliminate^ hopefully, some' of the prob- 
lems that are creating the difficulties? 

Commissioner Briczknoff. I think the point is well taken. Feder- 
al intervention is hot necissarily the answer to the problems that 
we face. In particular, the board of education, there is new leaders 
m the New York Qty Board of Education, leadership that Wbm- 
mitt^to performance, and committed to establishing whatl^as 
. already /^^begun tii establish, standards for curriculum, and has 
begun to reintrodiice st^dards for teachers, and for principals/all 
geared to what it iii that is being product. - 

It is not an easy\ task. The last sfeitistics that came out m New 
York City only a fe^v days ago showed that some two-thirds of our 
high school student^ are way below grade in mathematics based on 
tests that they willhkve to take when they graduate order to get 
a diploma. But the Commitment is there at the fep, in the new 
ieaderehip of the Boayd of Education, but it is still rww leadership, 
and they are just no^ fornaulating new strat^es and approaches 
for dealing with the problem. 

It is clear that the dbpout rate and the truancy rate are tremen- 
dous in New . York city|4nd, of course, the country, I think. It will 
nave to be attached, oi\ what we call our second chance pn^ams 
will not be able to kee^ up. We can't keep up now. In effect, our 
youth employment progi^s are, by and large, second chance pro- 
grams because the other\ institutions have failed. But I believe that 
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Frank Macchiard}a is the right person to take on this capacity in 
New York, 
Mr. Jkffobm, Thank you. 

Mr. WbisS; Thank ytM, we appreciate your t^timony. 

The next witn^ is Mr.. William Allen, chairmanp Task Force on 
Youth Development of th0 New York Urban Coalition, Incorporat- 
ed. 

' ^ Mr. Allen, do you have a prefmmJ statement that you will be 
submitting? ! , % < 

Mr. AiXEN. Unfortunately I do not. 

Mr. Weiss. Will you~whenever it is appropriate— submit a copy 
of your statement to the subcommittee, and it will be inserted in 
its entirety at the end of your testimony. 

Will you proceed? 

STATEMENT OF WI^AM A. ALLEN, CHAIRMAN, TASK rORCE 
ON YOUTH DE^^PMENT, NEW YORK URBAN COALITION. 
INC. , . 

^r. All£n. I am William A. Allen, chairmanVof the New York 
Urban Coalition's Task Force on Youth Development I am here to 
give my official t^timony on behautf of the million^ of young 
Americans who look towards our leadership in the c^ty of New 
York and throughout the Nation. U is only m this regain! that we 
address the Subcommittee on Employment Opportuniti^. 

It gives me great personal pride as a young America^, living in 
Harjlem, under the age of 21, to know, that I have survived what 
many do not survive in communiti^ like mine, and to address the 
, concerns of other young people and insuring that meaningly rhe- 
- toric will be at a repord low in oui: testimony today ^ut the 
problems that we know exist among us as young people in this 
Nation, One of the j^blems is that nobody knov^ what solutions 
seem to be in order to combat this cancerous anti-body on the Imck 
of an inflationary economy. 

America is a nation where adolescence holds greatest sway» first 
with compulsory secondary ^ucation, and now with more than 
half attending coll^, graduate and professional schools, we have 
lengthened the time and extended the scope of this unique period. 

The new generation profiled here has inherited unprecedented 
opportunities. How it grapples with the other half of its generation, 
working out its own destiny, how it deals with t|ie legacy handed 
down by past generations, will have a profoun<i impact on ^e 
future of both black and white Americans. The dialc^e should not 
- be- on how many more college trained Americans there are today, 
but it should be on how many more jobs there are in the labor 
~ market for alt Americans. 
. While most young blacks are concerned about collie entrance 
examinations, and whether they will get a good summer job, many 
others spend the m^prity or their time standing idle on street 
corners, or c^ng ne^hborhoods trying to de^pide who to rip off 
next, or which businm will be an easy tai^t. 

For these thousands of black youth, crime is a way of lifet a 
means of livelihood: These young people have been written off by 
America, d^inhesited by their communities, and drifting d^ply 
i into subversion, Iii spite of this, we cannot survive the threat of 
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I significant numbers of unchartered and unplanned lives of young 
• people, particularly minoritiea. with a stake in society. 

At this very moment, we gih testimony in Harlem, a community 
where crime is considered to be a norm, a way of life for the 
"S?"^ ' ® Americans, who never made it to the 

Ptomised Land" as Claude Brown might have expounded on, de- 
stroying ^ whole generation of young black Americaits who never 
get an opportunity, or just do not take the time to develop their 
own talents and skills in areas of occupation, other than as number 
runners/ pimps, or other forms of employment not listed in the 
employment participation rate that determines how many are em- 
ployed or unemployed. 

In 1977, 1.8 million juvenile offenders were taken into custody in 
this TOuntry. and 80 to 90 percent of these were black youth. 
According to the Federal Bureau of Investigation, there were 1,639 
murder victims m 1^77 between the ages of 15 and 19, and 702 of 
these were black. Black youth accounted for 53.4 percent of those 
arreted Tor violent crim^, and 29.7 percent of th(^ arrested for 
property crimes. ' 

If these alarmipg statistics are not indications of anguish and 
despair, then maybe we are accepting it as normal for black and 
poor communities Jiround the Nation, 

iQ?^**^^*^ reported by the Christian Science Monitor in siarch of 
1975 showed that during the marked increase in unemployment 
. during the recession of 1974 and 1975, the majority of first-time 
oftenders were unemployed. But yet studies by the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration show that the< most likely victim 
of a cnme is not white and middle-class, but a black, young, poor 
and uneducated male. 

To establish a program for fuU employment, vocational training, 
and employment placement for all young Americans willing and 
able to work, will give rise or should make an impr^on to invite 
young people to join America in its e^orts, spdh as a bill calling for 
involuntary national service. 

"'^f^^^ll 18- to SO-year olds will be calling the shots tomorrow, 
. and It thy are^ to survive and lead the rest of the race, they must 
u 'PS®*^®^ "0*'" Johnson of Ebony Magazine stated at 

the NaUonal Urban leagixe Conference in, Chicago this summer. 
_ We might have som||great difficulty in ^Congress trying to get 
these two bills passed.'Sr^even noticed, H.R. 4465 and H.R 4634 
because of the unrealized voting potential of young blacks and 
other young people in this country. 

In a commencement address to a predominantly black institu- 
tion, Qur President Mr. Carter, pleaded for greats poiitieal partici- 
pation. How are we going to have the leadership to fight for equal 
' opportunity and affirmative action in jobs, schools, and housingTtf 
even the .act of voting is too great an effort?" he demanded. When 
Congress completes all debates on these two bUIs, th6re might not 
be any meat left to chew on. them because as young people we do 
not exercise our political strength. 

The severity of the problems facing young people demand solu- 
tions that go beyond inadequate piece-meal programs. We do not 
have to state which programs are not serving our needs. It is your 
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job 03 representatives to seek out thcKse people which th^ pro- 
grams serve. 

These two bills only represent ^ nitch in the cornerstone of a 
national youth pn^am proposed by Vernon Jordan of the Nation- 
al Urban League, that would be the establishment by law of the 
ri^ht of ail young people to ^Ifrdetermination, not oiily abroad but ^ 
here in AmericcT to educational and job training experience that 
will equip us for ruil jmrticipation in the economy. 

These efforts onVur behalf; on the^half of young people, should 
be assisted by the passage of necessary laws and executive? orders 
to prevent youth from bfeing victimized by age and race discrimina- 
tion. Occupational and licensing laws that impinge on youth em- 
ployment should be examined and modified where advisable; 

Credentialism, in the form of educational degrees and t^ts^ that 
downgrade potential, should be stripped away as befite barnacles, 
on the ship of economy. 

This comrhitment to youth would not onlv put our Nation on the 
road toward such a society, it would enable black youth to break 
the chains of poverty aiid discrimination that imprison so many 
- millions of Americans. 

Our future may lie beyond our vision, but it is not completely 
beyond our control In the words of the late Senator Robert Kenne- 
dy, he stated- during his Presidential campaign in 196^, 'It is not 
.realistic or hardheaded to solve problems and take action unguided 
by ultimate moral aims and values. We must begin to reinv^ in 
AmericaVfuture— its people/' 

There is an indication that young people who will benefit or be 
harmed by programs are still not invited to be heard. I tiiink that 
the subcommittee ought to be concerned about the young people 
and the prpblems.that we face. There is a need to hear not only 
from those' who administer the programs that serve our purpose, 
but to begin to invite young people the particular programs serve 
to be heard. \ ^ 

Unfortunately^ tjife task force had wanted to make a more de- 
tailed statement, but we only found out about your particular 
hearing last week We^^ called Congressman Ted Weiss' office, and 
spoke to a young lady there, and we indicated to her that we 
wanted to testify. At that time, she stated that the list had already 
been made a few weeks ago, and that we might have some difficul- 
ty. ^ ^ ' ^ 

I indicated to her that the young people in this city do have a 
little bit of political strength, and if we are not included in this 
hearing, we are going to be hurting in other ways. However, I now 
thank that young lady for inviting ub to testify this afternoon. 

That is the conclusion^ of my statement. 

(The prepared statement of William Allen follows:]^ 

Pricparko STATKMiwr OK WnxiAM A. ALLt:N, Chairman, Task Force on YocnrH 

DiTV^KLQPMKNT, NeW YoEK UrBAN CJOAUTlDN, ImC, 
i <>VKRVS£W ^ 

New York Urban Cc^lition s Task Force on Youth Development: There i^; least 
one group of induBtrioui^ youths taking an active role in the way they are considered 
. in ai! fac^ta of their ftiture. This carefully selected gi^oupt of articulate youths and 
adultii are putting forth a joint and combined effort for further development of 
youths, fay being part of the nYUC Task Foroe. 
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Mr. Arthur H. Barnes. Prtsident of the New York Urban Coalition Ine Pimr«»Arf 

Srk Citv ?w i!!: '"^'"^^^^o r«pru«.nt8 nmor organizations througilt lSS5 
P^Xi K ^ ^"^"^ forward to met- 1 thp problenui of youths head^^Tte ffi 

I-orce baa not been restricted to just young perole ■ 
To wmforce the Task Forv^e comnutment to young peopJe; they selected WiHiam 

Tho NY^W-« T rf^*"*^ and many mow who give valuabla^ "irectors. 

relationship between young people and profetisiomUs. represent a jornt 

nxvcvnvs coMMnrsK * 
Urrn"£mio?'inc ^P^^^^ Consultant for Youth AfFam^. New York 

■ J«^A«^e^eTnt^l?li^erY^fl^^^ Development, Executive Vice Pedant. 
■ . BS^mt SXTtan'^"'^' ^'^^"^ Copununity School 

BrandveenTchairman. Criminal Juirtice PresidenL Thn H«r 
lem Lawyers Assiciation, Inc.. New York Qty "W^^ i-resiaent, iii© Har- 

VotST" *^°^^'* Recreation. Columbia UniN^rsity's Lea|fie of Student 

Myrtle Barnes. New York Urbaiyleague. Inc 
John Hass. high ischool student * 
Brenda Belfield, New York City Youth Board " 
Jj-fferyBeUamy.N.A.A.C.P. Youth Council ^ 
, , Roscoe &-adley, Colonial Park Community Associatwrn. Inc 
Reverend Gregory Bnjwn. Youth March 4^ / 
*Melvm Carey. Jr.. CitisSsns Action for Safer Harlemfi. Inc 

Pat Dempsey. Harlem YMCA t 

Martin Elliott. C. A.SJi, . . . 

Austin Fenner. high school student 

A Francis. Order of the Feather Fraternity (MINISINK) 
Philhp Oolding. Pen & Scroll Military Fraternity^ 
Solomon Goodnch. Southern Queens Park Association 

" |tVc^XAS^Si» ■ 

: Myles Matthews. Ofne6 of congressman Rangel 
ter Nay or. Youth Coun^ling L^gue, Inc 

WAiiam I^teves. ASPIRA ofNew ^^nc 

Davtd a;otfc. Joe Yang's Relays, Inc. ' * 

Ricardo Shark, college student ' . > 

tea W^'""^- ^"^---J Ha/Jem Youth Council, Inc. 
Eartha^Warrmg, college student 
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• Jo«y Vialet, hi^h iK^hool student i* ^ 

Winston WUUamiion, New York City Youth Board Youth Advisory Council* • 1 

Jane Rot^iniioii. New York City Ywth Board * 

Ks^y Jftrvuk Advocate for Cbiblnm New York. Inc. , 

,f ' ' ■ ' ' ' . ; 

,'■'«• • • 

Debra Wataon, high school student ^ , 

» Wendy Samu^ high MchooT stiulliit « ^ 

CAthy A. Bell law rtudent * - • / 

Vincent W^ilker, high school stucknt ' 

• Daniel J. King, high school stu(tent ' 
>JoyWillig, N YC. Deoartni^ntof Pa^^ ' 
. Sheila MTtehell, Nev^ Vc^k Urban CoatiUoti, Inc. 

Ct^ig S. Ramos, Nsw York Urban Poalition, Inc. 
^ Rpi Ojppenheiro, Foundation for Student Involven^nt, Inc. 

JfuUc^ Kodriqu^ Center for Ccramunications Btudias t 
. Caroline Rogers, Juvenile Justice Center 

Mark Gordon, college ^udent 

Joteph T. Skerrett, Board of Education nrf New York City 
' I, William A. Alien, Ominnan of tt^ New York Urban Coalition's Ta^ Force on 
Youth Qevelopment, hereby give' official tesUmony on their behalf. To further give 
testimony on .the bebalf cff the milUpns of young Americans* who look towards our 
leadership in the city of New Ydris and throughout the nation, tt is (mly in this 

' regafd that we addreiv me Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities. 

Tt gives n^ Irreot petwna] pride a^ a youn|; Amencan, living in Harlem under the 
age of t4rentyK)ne to know that I have survived what many oo not In communities 
like mine. To addr^ jth^ ocmcem^of other young people and insuring that mean* 
ingless'^thetoric will be at a reooni low in your our testimcmiee today about the 

; pmUems— that we know exist i^ong us as young people in this nation. One of the 
problems is nobody know what the solutions seetns to be in (»ider to combat this 
cancerous anti4»bdy on the back of a inflationary eponomy. 

' Americia ia the nation where adolescence holds greater sway. First with c^mpul- 
$Q^iii^cQs4s^ eduoi^OQ, now wi^ more than haUf «ure attending college* graduate 
ana ^professional schoolft, we have lengthened the iism and extended ih^ scope of 
tjiis unique period. The, New Generation profiled here has inherited uno/e^dented 
opportunitiea^How it graf^ra with the other half of ita generation, working out itt" 
own destiny, how it-deals^with tAe legacy handed down by rast generaticms, will 
have a prmbimd impact on the fut^K^f both Black and White America!^. The 4 
dialogue should not be how many more c»II^ trained Americans th^ are today-^r: 

* it should be how many more jcne there are in th% labor piarket for all America^iflP 
While most young blacks Ore concerned about college entrance examinations and 
whether they will get a good sumther iob^ manv others spejid the majority of their 
time, standing. idle on street comers or ^'casting* neighbornoods trying to dec^ who 
to rip off necct of which busineii^ will be^ eai^ target For these thousands of black 

' youtns, crime is & way of life, a m^ms,of li^eihodo. Thesm young p^plo have be^n 
written off by America^ disinherited by their communities and anfting deeper into 
subversion. Ihspit^ of ihis, we cannot survive the thr^t of ^gniflc^nt numbers of 
unchartered and unplann^ lives of young people, particularily minorities of a stake 
in'sgciety. t > 

' At this very moment, we giVe^t^stimony in Harlem^^ immunity where crime is 
c<msidered {9 bebf'a norm^^a ^y of life for the ''underctass", a new bfee^ of 
Amcfficaiui, wh(^ n^ver niade it to the ''promk^ Iand''«^ would Clawkf Brown might 
expoimd on, destroying a w}u)le . generation of young blacks who never get an 
opportunity or )wt do not take time to develop Jheif own talents and dulls in 
ar^as of occupations than ^ the "n^mfae»^nner*'^j^p ' or other forms of ^mpby- 

^ ment not listed in the employment partidp^tion^tirtut determines m are 
fmployed or unemployed. ' V^--^ ) 

In 1977, 1.8 millidn juvenile offenders were takm into custody in tiiis country, 
and 80to 90 percent '6f these black youUis. Ac^rding to the Federal Bureau^of 
Inv^stjBkonv there wi^re 1,639 murder victin^ ii^lSTT netween the ag^ of 15 and 
19, aiHyy2 of these were black. Btac^.^youjl^^^m^unted for 5$.4 percent of those 
arrsMHSIr violjant crimes and ^J^^^eitent (rf du»e ^Hested for pr^rty crimea. If 
these altainingly ^tistics are. not indications of anguish and dispair Uien maybe we 
are accepting it as normal for thek black and poor ammsUQitias around the nation. ' 
S&tisti^ reported by the Christian Monitor in March, 1975, showed that during the 

.^xsarked increase in unemployment during the ?ro<^8sicm in 197^ and ^1975, the 
o^jority of .llr$t*time dlend^ were unemployed. But yet stud^c^'iby the Ijaw 
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Enforcement Attustanct^ Adminiitration show that the mmt Ukely victimt of a 
crime in not whit© and middle^laMa but a black, young, fxxjr and uneducated m&Ie. 
^To antaUijih a projfram of full employment* vocaUcmal training, and employment 
^apement for all young Americana willing and able to work will give riee or should 
make an impreiiion to invite young peof^e to join Americia in ita efforta, su£h aa a 
bill calling for involuntary national service. Today*a 18 to 30 year olds will be 
calling th» ahota*' tomorrow, and if they iwe) are to survive and lead the reat of the 
race, they mm **get together* —now, John H. Johnson of Ebony Btfagaaine stated at 
the National Urban League Conference in Chicago Uus summer. 

We might have iome gceot difficulty in Coi^fress trying to get theae two bills 
passed or even noUced (H.R 4465 and 4534) because ^ the unrealized voting 

. potential of young blacks, in a commencement address to a pred&ninrftly black 
institution, our pr^ident, Mr? Carter pleaded for greater political participation, 
How are we going to have the leadership to, f^ht for equal opportunity and 
affirmative action in jobs, schools and housing, if even the act of votii^ is too great 

' an effort? He d^manded. When Congress completes all debate on theae bills, there 
might not be any "meat" left to chew oh because as young people we do n<^ exercise 
our political strength. * ^ 
The severity of the probl^ns facing young people demand solutions thAi go 

' beyond fhadequate piecer^al programs. We do not have to state which programs 
are not serving our needs, it your jdb as repr^entatiV€«'to seek out those people in ' 
which th^ prpgfams serves. Thdm two bills only represents a nith of the comer- 
stone of a national youth pwgram proposed by Vernon Jordan (National Urban 
League) that would be the e^abl^hment by law of ^ right alryoung p^ple that 
would equip us for full participation in the economy. These efforts on the behalf of 
us. the young people should be assisted by pa^iage of necessary l&vm and ^ecutive 
orders to prevent ^outh from being victimized by age and r^ discrimination, 
occui»tional and hi^nsing *ws' that impiMe on youth employment should be 
examined and modified where advisable. Credentialiwn, in the form of edticational 
degrees and tests that downgrade protenlial, should be stripped asm, aa befits 
bamades on the khip pf the economy. 

This committement to youths would not only put our nation on the ro^ toward 
such a Mdety. it wpvild enable black youth to break the chains of proverty and 
discrimination that impruton so man^ millions of Americans. 

Our future may lie beyond our vision, but it is not completely beyond our control 
In the words of the yite Senator Robert Kennedy. "It is not realistic or bardheaded 
to solve problems and take actiqn unguided b^y ultinmt© moral aims and vali^ We 
must to^re-inve^ in Amerioi's future^its people. ^ 

' Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Alien. ' 

With respect to your statement about hearing from young peo- ' 
pl6, let me indicate that this subcommittee has listened t<J a great 
number of young people across the coyntry. The difficulty is that 
anyone who testifi^ become a leader, in a sen^, rflther than a 
person who strictly participates in a program, p ' 

The question, I guess, that I. am asking you is, in addition to 
what we attempt to da in listening to people, and of course your 
time is limited to the numbfer of people you can listen & in any 
MTticular day, you are always going to have thcJse wKo wiU say, 
You have, not list^gned to the mass^ of young people, the masses 
J31 any particular group in society." a 

How else would you^su^esi we go aboui ligt^iing ^ or hearing 
from the people Ujal^ou think we ^hould hear from? 

Mr. Allen. I Ihink any other way that any other subcommittee, 
or institution might go but and seek those people in the particular 
programs that they serve. For example, if you are holding, a meet- 
ing on the-jjji^ness of America/you will invite the members of the 
business w6ria. The saine thing with the young people. * , • 

I h^ve traveled all-over the country this simmier. I went' to* 
Chicago, Los Angeles* and Houston* I have been to Miami, and 1 1 
have been id Atlanta, Ga., .as well as New York City, and '^erg are 
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a lot of young people who are iry leadership positions taking a 
detached look at those people who can be heard. 

I am reminded pf thef young leaders that we haVfe in this particu- 
lar city. William Craig who has given some leadership as an 18- 
year^ld who was a former Capitol p^^e, who serv^ on- our task 
force- Reginald Cash who is the youngest school board official in 
the country, and the pr^ident of the school Iward right here in 
East Harlem, 

There are countless other young leaders throughout the country 
who have been heard and represent a constituency. It is the same 
thing that happened in the 1960's with young leaders like Stokley 
Carmichael, Julian Bond, and countless others who were heard at 
/that particular time. These leaders still exist today and need to be 
heard. 

Mr. Hawkins. Are jve* not listening to them? Aren't they invited? 
Aren't you a representative of young people? 

Mr. Allen, I am only one of them, Mn Hawkins. I am here 
because I feel there is a stake, and I am more politically active 
than my other fellow young i^ple in the city and, therefore, I find 
^ need to be involved, and find time to do this. 

What I am saying is, a lot of young people feel that they are not 
being invited to participate in the decisions that are being made for 
%eir community. There is a great need to have more outreach 
level. The same way you do to get the ^tes of senior citizens, you 
can do the same thing for young people. 

I mean, look at the Presidential platform, none of the particular 
issues in the 1968 Presidential election, and the 1972, all the way 
down to the I900's, have really never addres^ the ydung people 
as a client, or as a partner in the American Government, Th^ are 
the kinds of things that I am concerned about. 

Mr, Hawkins, Certainly, we want tfi accept the admonition that 
you think will help us to solve this problem. We have b^n listen- 
ing to individuals who are lK>th young and old^ and many of those 
that we have listened to have control over some of the programs, 
and obviously, we are trying to reach them. We are trying to reach 
public officials because they make^ecisions as well. 

We have to mix them up, to some extent, in order to reach the 
people, and in order to get the work done. 

Let me also indicate that in addition to these hearings, we do go 
out on site visits, during which we go to the programs themiselves, 
and we listen , to the peqple who are in the program as well. 

I was not trying to dispute what you were saying, but I was 
trying to find out in what way can we improve on that communica- 
tion which we deem to be highly n^^essary and highly de^aWe, 
obviously. I think you have suggested that there are many other 
individuals, but the ofily trouble is, when you count prominent 
individuals and representatives, you still may b4 accused of not 
having reached thcK^ individuals who are not reprinted by some 
of the prominent nami^ that you mentioned^ 

There is always an unfulfilled obligation, it seems. In listening to 
you. Reverend Browne, and to some of the other individuals here 
today, for example, we have, I think, obtained the views that 
members of the subconimittee need. If we can encourage some of 
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the other Members of Congress to do likewise, it probably will help 
the work of thia committee. 

1 am deeply appreciative of your views, and suggest that this 
committee will try to attempt to reach some of the others whom 
you have mentioned. 

Mr. Weiss? 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. * 

I, too, want, id express my appreciation to Mr. Allen for his 
j^rticipation. I think it should also be said that the last hearing 
that this subcommittee held in New York, #hich was at the time 
that we were considering the original enactment of the youth 
employment legislation, which is now on the books, almost all the 
witnesst?s who appeared were, in facti young people, and people 
who were directly involved in running ^e programs that they were 
»h- ♦ , , ' 

^ We were focusing at that time on new program obligations. My 
clear recollection. jbr example, is that we had a panel of 11 young- 
sters, most of them black and Hispanic, who had been taking a 
nontraditional educational approach because the traditional system 
had not worked for them. ' 

One of the prime purposes of today's hearing, of course, is not 
ony to look at reauthorization for new legislative approaches, but 
as an overview of how the current legislattBti'that we passed has 
been working. Because of that, I think, thei^ has been a greater 
focus on people that are involved in running these programs 

The other thing I want to say, I think that all of us on this 
panel, certamly, and on the subcommittee, \and most of us who are 
involved m government and politics, are not only aojepting but are 
eager to have more and more youag people participate in the 
political process. *^ 

. te.rrible thing that we witn'ess is, in fact; that there are such 
insufficient numbers .of young people that are particijpating that 
they are not receiving the kind consideration that their plight, 
their concerns would warrant. Today there are not many who 
participate, but there be retribution if you don't reach out to 
them. N ' 

I can a^ure you that your preseftt participation hfere today is not 
because ot the political power that young people have, .because they 
don t. One of the reasons, for example, that senior citizens have 
begun to receive more and more attention for their concerns and 
their needs is because they participate. 

f am delighted that you are one of the leaderes who are, in fact, 
trying to bring about greater and broader youth participation be- 
cause It is desperately needed. T don't think, in fact, the young 
people are going to get the^ kind of attention-that they deserve 
until what you think exists now, that is i&wer of political retribu- 
tion or reward, does, in fact, exist. 

This was by way of comment. Now let me 'ask yoii a soecific 
question. * . ^ 

Ctould' you expand somewhat on the description of the program 
that you involved in, what is it that the Task Force on Youth 
Development has been doing. Tell us what you have been doing 
and what your aims are, and hopes are for this coming year*? 



Mr. Allkn. We have an overview statement which clarifi^ what 
the task force is about It was taken from an article which was 
vVWtten about it: 



There m at t^t oiw group of indmitriouat youth taking an active rote in th^e way 
they ar© conwdered in all f^ta of their future. Thia carefully ielected gnHtp of 
articulate youth and adulta are putting fculh a joint and^ combined eflb^ for further 
dei^elopment of youth by being part of the NYUC Task F^orce. 
/tor. Arthur H; Bame», preeictent of the New York Urban Coalitimi, Inc., ex- 
bresfied his views as well as the Coalition's view of the Task Force on Youth 
^Development by saying, "It has a great deal of potential because thejtiroing is right 
ito put forth an effort in this International Year of the Child, The T^k Force will 

Eat special empha^ds on youth as a whole and youth's prcAlems. The objective will 
& to seek solutions to the problems of our society from the per^iective of youth, 
which until now had never been invited. 

The Coalition's confidence in the T^k Force provides inspiration to the young 
leaders and other members who represent m^jor organizations throughout New 
Ycyrit City to pmm forward to meet the pn^lems of youth head on. The Task Force 
has not been rciitricted to just young people. 

To rt^nforce the Task Force commitment to young p^ple they selected William 
A. Mien, a pre-law student, to chair such an effort. The goals of the Task Force are 
strengthened because of the memberdiip of Gregory McCanta, youngest elected local 
school board official in the country; Steven Koppel, Vice Preddent of Columbia 
University's League of Student Voters; Errol Hart, youth columnist for the New 
York Voice; Jena Woodhouse, youth advisor to Senator Caliber; William Craig, 
former U S. Capitol Page to Senator Javits; Ronald 'niomp«>n of 100 Black Men of 
New York; Attorney Antonio Brandveen. Pre^dent of the Harlem Lawyers Amod- 
tttion; the Reverend Gr^ory B;rowne of YcHtth March for Jobs; Myles Matthews of 
Congressman Rangel's office; John Bass, youngest member of the Board of Directore 
of the YMCA of Greater New York, and {nany more who gjve valuable leadership. 

The NYUC's Task Fon% ah Youth Development's main goal is to foster and 
enhance an on-going relationship between^ young people, youth organizations, prbfes^ 
sionals in youth service and c^l^rs. and to examine those policies that determine 
what happens to youth and to help generate the power of choice by bringing 
together the connection betw^n Illation and its impact. We reprint a joint 
relationship between young people and professionals. 

There is a whole slew of young people in New York Gty who 
consider themselves to be leaders, who ought to really assist, ei^er 
in the subcommittee's deliberations, or the 'New York City Youth 
Board's deliberations, or the New York S^te Division for Youth's 
deliberations. 

We a,re trying to identify other young people wfio we find to be 
leaders. We appeared befor^ .the League of Women Voters last 
Wednesday, discussing the importance of' the young voters not 
wanting to participate, and all the things that must be donf to get 
them to participate. 

Remember, these are a different kind of element of the commu- 
nity or the country. These are the kinds of persons who are still 
under parental control They are still part of the family. One of the 
things that we are concerned about is that people sort of recognize 
the fact thai we are not voters, but we would Tike to parficii^te 
more socially in American Grovenjment, and to really 'be heard. 

We understand that Congress dictates, and other people have to 
be heard in order to get a more collective ground view of trying to 
deliberate over a particular bill We are very concerned, not only 
with this subconynittee, but various committees and subcommittees 
in Congress that need to listen to young people. ^ 

I am talking about the committee that is handling SALT II, and 
do^ that relate to future Americans. That is a bill that concerns 
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me, a» a young Aifteripan. I must say that J am very concerned 
about SALT II. 

So we are not juBt concerned about youth employment. We are 
concerned about the whole American picture, and tixe whole^nter- 
national picture as well. The implication that you make here today 
of past bill that relate to young people, that th^ bills are going to 
serve. . 

We are talking about ^American people who are going to choc^ a 
William Allen to take the place of Augustus Hawkins, or Stephen 
Koppel to take Ted Weiss' place as Congressman from Washington 
Heights, and so on. If young people today are not given these kinds 
of incentives, or opportunities, we are going to be a Ic^t generation, 

I can walk into my community and tolk to other young people in 
Harlem, where I go everyday, and they know of my involvement 
politically and attending college and the question is always about a 
job. But the question is not only about a job, but it is getting some 
skills. » 

I don't know how maiw young people you have been talking 
about that have been invcMved in these employment programs, but 
I think that you will have to do a lot more talking to them. 

I am really serious about not only listening to the administra- 
tors, but really listening to the clientele, whether it is a bill affect- 
ing senior citizens, yoa have to Ibten to thc^ people. If it is a 
youth program, and the young people are not being served by these 
programs, then who are these programs serving? 

Therefore, I just want to say that you have to remember the 
client, or the constituencies involved in the particular bills. That is 
mv concern. 

. Weiss. Thank you. 

Mr, Hawkins. Mr. Jeffords. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Alien, I wanted to tell you that the subcommittee has had a 
number of field hearing where we have been talking with young 
people who were in the program. 

I would just ask one question; if you can give me an answer to it, 
it wili solve a lot of problems. 

I am shocks at the dropout, rate in New York City. Over half o% 
the young people dropping out before they get through high school. 
Tell me why? * 

Mr. Allen. AnytKxJy who reads the newspapers knows about the 
lack of jobs. The kids that are in school, going from ^th to* 12th 
grade, anything that can be done to clarify their education a^ 
training. ^ ^ 

If you talk to an average black person who attends public school 
in New York, and you ask him the reason why he goes io school, or 
if you ask what he thinks of his sch(x>l, he will probably say that 
his school is not teaching him, or providing him with the skills that 
can be useful in the lab<)r market. He might say that it does not 
interest him. Or he might say that l^ause of peer pressure, hf is 
hot involved. ' ^ 

i There are a lot of things that a young person can say about the 
cwTerent situations in the high schools. I am really proeducational 
exMrience. The unemployment problem is not going to be solved 
by\utting a person through an educational system for 12 or 13 
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■> years, when at the end* of it he cannot get a job. He does not have 
any skills, ' ^ 

Mc^t. minority people cannot get into college or into graining 
programa because they lack skills. Then he ends up in the service, 
in the; Army, which is supposed to be the lowest branch. After 2 
years of being in the Army, he finds himself right back on the 
street, without any skills, back in the same tenement, doing the 
same things that he did 2 years ago. " 

So young people see this individual go through the educational 
system, the military system, and come back, and he is still the 
Sijme. This i^ a very serious problem, especially when we are talk- 
ing about na|ional military aervice, or involuntary service for 
young people, tKJcause today they cannot see any reward in <;om- 
pleting their education in secondary schools. 

Then y^ have the problem that they come from poor famili^ in 
the city of New York. If they live in a tenement, they have the 
problem of not having heat or hot water. They have the problem of 
assisting the mother with the other kids, and all the problems that 
still exist, which existed in the 1930's, for tl^ minorities in this 
country. 

I think the article in Time, in August 1977, which was entitled 
"The Under-Class," was clear about what is happening to youi^ 
people today through the educational system. But one thing I be- 
lieve is that if we are going to develop new work opportunities, 
there is going to have to be a stronger transition from school to 
Nwork. Today, there is no such thing. ' 

ATwfc weeks ago, I was talking to Congressman Rangel, who is in 
the W^ys and Means Committee, and he was indicating how he 
was trying to push for a stronger incentive in terms of school work 
for people. As I have already explained, when you get put of high 
school, there is very limited work bpix)rtunity. 

Now, I think everybody is be^ng IBM for jobs, and these other 
companies to come tojour aid. This should not ^bg^^he case. These 
companies should be willing to inv^t in young people^ww are the 
future of America, because I believe that the future of America is 
not only in its resources, but it is in its people. 

If we don't have any p^ple 20 years from now to be the leaders 
of this country, to be the Congressmen, the mayors, the Senators, 
and even the garbage collectors, we are not going to have a country 
at all. 

I don't know what the other ^oung i^ple across the country 
have telling the sulK:ommittee, but i can invite you to meet 
other young people inUiis particular city that mayl^ can give you 
a different picture from \vh^t you saw ^ro^ the country. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you very much. 

I have been invited by Congresswoman Chisholm to come up 
here and visit with some pf the young people. I am looking forward 
to broadening my own exi^rience. Perhaj^ I will see you again. 
1 Thank you very much. You have been v^ry, very helpful. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you much, Mr. Allen, for an excellent - 
presentation. 1 certainly accept your suggestions and recommenda- 
tions. .You may feel free to continue your Communication with the 
committee, and any future witnesses you l^lieve the subcommittee 
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may profit from hearing will be included to the exteit that we 
po^ibl^^ can, in any future hearings. * ^ 

Mr. AixKN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hawkins. Our next, witnesses consist of a panel of Mr. 
George Carson, Vocationai Foundation, New York; and Mr. Mel 
Mungin, private industry council; New York. 

We* will hear first from Mr. George* Cg^n, Your stateraeijt, Mr. 
Carson, is before us, and will- be enteis^d in^ t^^ record in its 
entirety. We would appreciate your proc^i^mg in any manner you 
wish. • 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE CARSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
VOCATIONAL FOUNDATION. INC. 

Mr. Carson. Th^Eiak you, Mr- Chairman, and members of the 
subcommitt^, ladies and gentlemen. I am Geoi^e Carson, vice 
president/e>^ecutive director of the Vocational Foundation. We ap- 
preciate Ver^^ much this opportunity to comment on H.R 4539 and 
H:R. 4465, sponsored by members of the subcommittee. * » ' 

Vocational Foundation, Inc., is a nonprofit, voluntary job coun- 
seling, and placement service established in 1936 to place youth 
between the ages of 16 and 19 in private sector jobs. VFFs special 
interest and focus are youth who have a history of delinquency or 
drug abuse. . 

Smce 1969, VFI made some 14,632 placements in private 
industry. 

In an attempt to assess whero we could be rac^t valuable in the 
employment for young people, the trustees of Vocational Founda- 
tion 'sponsored a private conference in, August 1974 , with repre- 
sentatives of business, labor, and government. As a result of that 
conference, and in response to the deteriorating rate of labor mai^ 
ket participation among youth, VFI began in 1976 by narrowing its 
target population to young people between the ages of 16 and 19 
who have been most severely affected by the rate of unemploy- 
ment. 

In 1975, VFL througrh its r^arch arm, did a study of 1,090 
youth offenders. We found that the vast majority felt that because 
of historietJ of contact with the law, some 73 percent of them felt 
that they were being discriminated ^a^inst, and relevant to this 
l^islation. felt that some special assistance would be appropriate. 

Ctetobfer 1977, VFI released a white paper entitled, ^'Our Turn 
to Listen." which attempted to correlate the relationship between 
employment, education, and crime ba^ on extensive mtendews 
with New York City teenage dropoute. The study concluded with 
the identification of 10 job barriers and 10 r^ommendations for 
overcoming ^c^e,-*arriers ''which^ if eliminate, should expand 
youth participatiM and access to jobs. I am submitting a copy of 
thc^ recommendalions to the subcommittee. ^ ^ 

In an effort to stimulate private sector participation in the em- 
ployment and training of youth, VFI, in June of this year, tegan 
thiP publication of a national newsletter, You and Youth, which k 
directed to the private sector. This newsletter helps to stimulate 
private sector participation by presenting workable models of pror 
grams, and interpreting Federal legislation for business. The cur- 
rent circulation is about 10,000, and is^growijig. 
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Under CETA and YETP, VFI operates a total of six prc^iJms, . 
encompassing straight job placement, un-therjob training, remefiial 
education, et cetera. One of the general problems is the lack of 
fiexibiUty in combining prt^ams and components. | 

Second, in the recent years, the increasing^ imperwork has beep a 
burden, and m a result has increased our administrative CMts. and 
decreased our services to clients. The recent enactment of the 
CETA eligibility guidelines in New York has also had an adverse 
effect. I think within the first 3 months, we saw a SO-percent drop 
in our client enrollment, and perhaV^ an SO^percent drop in our 
placement activities, which in^ our vi^ constitutes another barrier 
in terms of the client. ^ _ 

^ §ince most of our clients'^SreTteferred to us from other agencies, 
fthey come with a degree of skepticism, and a disl^lief that they are 
Vreally going to get jobs. They see the ^Eligibility identification proc- 
ess as a delaying tactic, and something tp give tiiem a runaround. 
It is a very big problem for us. \ 

Briefly described, our client population i*as follows: We have an 
average age of 17,8; 10 years and 4 months in school; a reading 
achievement of just under seventh grade; and a math achievement 
of about 5Vi years. The IQ is average at around 94, which means 
that the population fails within the general range of intelligence. 

Our ethnic breakdown is about: 68.6 percent black; 23 percent 
Hispanic; 7.3' pe^ent white; and ateut 0.8 percent other. About 40 
percent of our population has had no previous work experience, 
and 77 percent are high school dropouts; 65 percent of them are 
male, and 35 p^aent are female, 

We very mucn endorse the concept of full employment vocational 
training and employment placement prc^am that is targeted to 
disadvantaged yoat*h^^ Based on my understanding, we are talking 
about L2 million *youth to clex^ the gap between white and minor- 
' ity youth. Some ^timates to acc^pplish this have run as high as 
$15 billion. * 

We know that long-term joblessness at ages 16 t'hrough 19, and 
20, and so on, affects' earnings and job stability later on. To inter- 
rupt that pattern, which has socioeconomic ramifications^in other 
costly and mandatory areas, such as criminal justice, mental 
health, and welfare, we would recommend that this legislation be: 
One: Specifically targeted, among others, at out-of-school Ifr- and 
17'Vear-oid' youth who ar^ generally excluded by legislative over- 
sight and administrative intentJ 

Two: That preference be giveri to quality programs that do not 
"cream," and provide education) and work/skills training compo- 
Inents, , ^ .\ ... ^ . 

We further recommend that theNlegisIation provide for: 
One: Adequate planning time, specifically if the private sector is 
to b^involved. 0 

Two: that there be timetables for funding and development of 
' regulations so that prc^ams are able to operate full term. 

Three: Consideratipn should be given to extending cbntracts be- 
yond a year, 18 mo;iths, or to gijiarantee refunding upon evaluation 
to insure continuity of service and retention of experienced and 
qualified staff. 
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Four: Recognition must be given to need for preparation for work 
and supportive services: family counseling, interpersonal relations, 
referral services, budgeting, to oiention a few needs. 

Five: Given the general grade level achievements in reading and 
mathematics, general equivalency diploma preparation is protmbly 
not a realistic goal for a significant number of school dropouts 
withih the contract time of most programs. 

Six: This suggests the need for alternative schools that combine 
work and training with remedial education, job-related education, 
and GED preparation. It is not reasonable to expecMsonake 16* or 
even 18-year-old nonreaders\achieve a GED in less than a year. 

The 5-day period for achieving job placement does hot appear to | 
be adequate, particularly if job retentidin remains a m^jor criterion 
for judging a program. 

Again, the special needs of the youth population are for. 

Ope: preparation for work— relations, grooming, interviewing 
tecnniques,,i-« cetera. ^ < 

Two: Adequate assessment of skills, interests, and learning abili- 
ties. 

""■^-^^^hree: Development of an education and/or career plan. 

We would further recommend that consideration be given' to 
providing part-time employment for youth who need training or 
extensive remedial education and counseling to become mor^ em- 
ployable or eligible for trainingpv 

' Finally, we are of the cminiomthat the private sector can do 
more than it is, but so canSve bySosuring that the young people' 
we train and refer are Indeed employable. 

Young people today are still fac^ with age and race discrimina- 
tion, credentxalism, ijnadequate preparation and the lack of access 
to thfe labor market. Th^e factbri\|ar especially applicable to 
minority youth and a significant nuniogrlof children of the working 
poor. ' ^, . ^ 

VFI^ prior to 197J, had active employer list of %hout 2,200. 
When we reduced our age group from 21 down to 19, we lost 
approximately 700 empIoyers> We did a random survey of onr 
employers, we found that for some reason or other, 60 percent of 
. our employers were not interested in hiring youth under 18. 

I sugg^t that in the al^nce of some alternative, we have a lai^e 
population of youn^ters, ^hich will remain unemployed. 

One comment in terms of thfe Weiss bill, there is a gi^owing 
significant number of thp children of the working- poor who, per- 
hai^, do not strictly meet the convenants built into the guideline^^ 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that some provision ought to be made 
for th^e youngsters. ^ 

Thank you, ~ 

[Jhe prepared statement of George Carson follows:] 

l^&KPAEKD StaTIUHKNT OF GkORGIC CaRSON, Ex^UTIVfi DiESCTOR. VOCATIONAL 

^ ' \ < Foundation, Inc. 



Ir. Chairman, DiBtinguiahed Members of the Sufa-Committee, Ladies and Getitle- 

I am George Carson, Vice/Pregident— Executive Director of Vocational Founda- 
tion, Inc., 44 East 23rd Street 

We appreciate, very much, this opportunity to comment on H,R. .4639 and H.R 
4465 sponsored by members of the subcommittee. 
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Vocational Foundation. Inc. ur a non-profit voluntary j(A counseling and place- 
ment service witufalished in 1936 to place youtha between the nam of 16 and 19 in 
private sector jt^. VFI'm special interest ahd focus are youtha who have histiiries of 
delinquency or drug abuse. ' 

Since 1969. VFI has made some 14.032 placements in private industry 

In ait attempt to atwess where we could be most valuable in the employment for 
young people, the trustees of Vocational Foundation sponsored a private inference 
m August 1974 with representatives of business, labor and government As a result 
or that conference, and in response to the deteriorating rate of labor market partici- 
pation among youths, VFI began 1976. by narrowing its target population to young 
p»iople between the ages of 16 and 19 who have been-rooet severely affected by the 
rate ot unenjployment. : . 

i-^"i. V-J-^* y& through its rajearch arm did a study of 1.090 «x-off"ender8 and civil 
disabilities. The rasultd ot the study which were passed on to the New York State 
Ugislttture where that some 73 percent of the 1,090 offender* We interviewed felt 
diBcnminated Wa^nst^ because of their arrest, 'conviction or imprisonment, which 
clearly affected their \applying for or getting specific jobs. Parenthetically, most 
were members faf a minority and unskilled. Among our conclusions that we r^le- 
vant to this legiaf^twn. ^were the need for specific targeUng-, special program consid- 
eration help, and affirmaUve action or civil rights prptectJon • . 

In October 1977, VFI released a white, paper entitled, "Our Turn To Li^n." 
which attemptwi tp correlate the relationship between unemployment, education 
and crime based on extensive interviews with New York City teen^e drop-outs The 
study concluded with the identification of 10 j<* barrierB and lO^recoromendations 
for overcoming those barriers which if eliminated should expand youth participation 
and access to jobs. I am submitting a copy of tAose recommendations. 

In an eflort to stimulate .private sector participation in the employment and 
training of ywith. VFI. m Junfe of this year, began publication of a natioiil newalet- 
ter, You and Youth which is directed to the private sector. This newsletter insert 
pr^-eents models of private sector mitiatives; generally reports on who in induatry is 
doing what, and how; and interprets relevant Federal L^lation for buaini^ 
Current circulaUon is about 10,000 and growing - uu«awB. 
prowIi^KJ*** ^ °^ pn^rams under CETA and YETP. Our general 

^.1! flexibility in combining prt^rams and components. 

U) Burdensome and increasing paper work that increases administrative coBta. 
decreases service to clients, and constitutes in the area of eligibility certification a 
bamer to clients seeking «jrvice. . • ^ 

Briefly, described, our client population is as follovra: 

Age ■ \ ; _ _ _ ' 'l7R 

Education „ .• .i.S^ZZ^ZZ^ZZZZ'^ 104 

Achievement. 

Reading ; 

Math.,.: It 

M,Q 

Ethnic Breakdown . S „ 1 . 

Black..; ^ . 

White!: ■ 

Other.;. ..'i^^:'.'.':"::!;::.'!."".T.:;.\::;:;r;;;.'.".': ■ - i 

Have drug and/or correctional back^roundsZZ'""^^^^^ 47 

Have Mi previous work experience ' . 37 

Are high-schooi dropouts , ^Z^^^^Z^ 77 

Males " "■ il 

Females 1!.!:.":!!!!."!!'!:!.!..!..."..!."!!!!!!..!.!!!;.: "...l ' 35 

We very much endorse the concept of a full employment vocational training and 
employment placement program tihat is targeted to disadvantaged youths. Based on 
my underetandmg we are talking about U milUon youth to dose the gap between 
Jl5Wnbl ddSref ^° * estimates ta accomplish this have run as high as. 

We know that long term' joblessness at agb 16 through 19. 20. and so on affects 
earnings and jj* stability later on. To interrupt that pattern which has socio- 
econotnie ramification in other costly and.mandatory amis such as criminal justice, 
mental health and welfare, we would rerammend that this Illation 
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a\ Specifically target, wnong othem, Qut-df-«choo! 16 and 17 year old youths who 
are generally excluded by legidative ovenwght or administrative intent. 

W) That preferem^ he given to quality programs that do im^ **cr«am'\ and that 
provide educ^ition md work/skills training components. ^ 

(3) We further raoommend that the l^islation provide fon 

^^^^ planning time, specifically if the private sector b to be invdved. 

id) That there be timert^Ojles for funding and development of r«mlationg so that 
programs are able to operate full term. 

<3) Consideration should be given to eictending contracts beyond a year (18 
months) or to guarantee refunding, upon evaluation to insiire omtinuity of service 
(programs) and retention of experienced and qualified staff. - 

(4) Re<jc^ition must be given to need for preparation for work and supportive 
servicea: family counseling, interpersonal relations, referral services, budgeting, to 
mention a few needs, 

. (5) Given, the geneml grade level achievemenU In reading and mathematics, 
Ueneral Lquivalency Diploma Preparation is probably not a realistic goal for a 
iwgnU^nt number of school drop-outa within the omtract time of most programs, "1 ^ 

(b) This suggests the need for alternative schools that combine work and training 
with remedial education, iob.related education, and OED PreMration. It is not : 
reasonable to expect to make a 16 or even 18 year old non-readerachieve a GED in 
lesij than a year. ^ 

The five day period for achieving job placement do(» not appear adequate, par- 
ticularly If job retention remaiiis a m^or criterion for judging a prarram 

Again, the special needs of the youth population are for 

1 . Preparation for work: Relations, Grooming, Interviewing technique etc. 

2. Adequate assessment of skills, interests and learning aWIiti^. f 
6, DeveloDment of an education and/or career plan, ^ 

We would further recommend that consideration be given to providing part-time 
employment for youths who need training or extenswe remedial eduction and 
counsehn^to become more employable or eligible for training. 

Finally we are of the opinion that the private sector cto do more than it is, but So 
can we by mnunng that the yout^ people we train and refer are indeed employable. 

Young people today are still faced with age and race discrimination, ci«dential- 
ism, inadequate preparation and the lack of a(^^ to the labor market These 
factors are specially .applicable to minority youths and a signifi<^t number of 
children of the working poor. Until some equality of participation is achieved for 
theee young people ^ would endorse a targeted fuU employment and training • 
program* v ^ 

R^pectfully submitted. 

I GfiORGi; Carson, 

• Vke-Pt^ident/Executive Director, 

VocQtional Fgundation, Inc. 

Mr, Hawkins. Let s hear from Mr. Mungin, and then m will 
have questions for both of you. w 

Mr Mungin of the Private Industry Council, we welcome you 
before the committ^. 

STATEMENT OF MEL MUNGIN, WVATE INDUSTRY COUNCIU 

NEW YDRK CITY 

Mr Mit^GiN. Mr, Chairman, I thank you, and the distinguished 
members of your subcommittee, ladies and gentlemen, for this 
opportunity to address the Youth Employment Act of 1979, as 
proposed in H.R. and H.R. AmA. 

Let me first apologize for not having a written prepared state- 
ment The Private Industry Council has spent the better part of 
the last 2 weeks preparing for Career Opportunity Day that we are 
holding right now for New York City's Civil Service CETA workers, 
who are about to be tenpinated. 

We have gotten together large employers from all over the city 
who are at our offices today, to interview approximately 400 CETA 
workere for possible employment in the private sector. This is just 
one indication, I think, of the concern of the private sector employ- 
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ers.^or the problem of unempioyment, not just youth, but adult 
unemployment also. 

We support H.R. 4465, and we are particuliirly pleased to see the 
tie-in of employment for youth, provided that the youth resume or 
maintain attendance in secondary school. I think that one of the 
problems that we have foiind in our dealings with youth this 
summer in the vocational exploration^rogram is. that the young- 
sters need additional motivation to either stay in school, or return 
to school. 

We found some instances of youngsters, just by virtue of the fact 
that they worked this summer with a private employer, who saw 
the need for going back to school, and finishing school. As I said, I 
like th^ idea that this clause is in H.R 4465. 

We are in favor of nonr^idential institutional skill centere, if 
they are planning with sufficient local business and industry in- 
volvement. It is the only way to insure that the skills taught will 
be marketable. Busin^/industry/labor input Should be sought at 
the beginning, and maintained throughout. 

In addition, the curriculum and facility should be flexible enough 
to change with the local labor market. Our experience, for uir 
stance, with voisational high schools here in New York City is that 
it take^ several) years to make a change in curridulum, and in 
many instances, schools are still teaching skills that are not longer 
marketable. 

We ftiel that if a skill center is set up, it must be flexible enough 
to drop a program when needed, or pick up a program when 
needed; 

Scheduling of such a center should be on a full-day and evening 
basis, wiith day care fatiliti^ to permit attendance of part-time and 
full-tim^ underemployed workers as well as young parents. 

The day c^re facilities would be similar to thc^ run by several 
colleges^ in that they would provide day ca^e facilities for students 
as well as the training facilities for peop|e going into early child- 
hood cai^rs. 

On title II, we believe that a more comprehensive and l^islative 
linkage needs to be established bet^v^n the various titles dealing 
with youth and programs th%t impafet upon youth and youth em- 
ployment. ^ 

One of the problems that we had this summer in developing 
work sponsors, and we had 106 employers, from small companies to 
large companies, involved this summer in our youth employn^nt 
program, and one of the problems we found in dealing ^peci^y 
with the larger employers is that they were hit by several youth 
programs, and there was no coordination. . - 

We would call one day, and someone else would call another day. 
We had one local union that we were using this summer for 
employment who had us confusdd with another program. On the 
first day of the program, sent nine youngsters and another 
program seht nine youngsters, and they existed only nine. We 
both had to icut our program. \ 

So there needs to be some coordination of the various programs 
that are dealing wigi youth and youth employment and itoeipploy- 
ment. 
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• thf ^n«Ei**^%^ r^*? ^ ^?^*^ emphasils on the promotioh of 
the consultation of school systems with private emolovers in the 
development of curriculum. I know that the Offi^SSer and 
Occupational Education and the Board of Education hav^SnH 

developing curriculum, having employei«,indu^ 
iSijr^K mvolv^ in developing trade curricSlum. But we 
Sjlf fi^^ ""f"^ ^ ^ ^ a mandated way to ^ure 

that, agam as I mentioned with the institutional skill oentere. the 
curriculum ^ marketable, that the skills being S^htSre ski^ 
that are needed «ow and will be needed tomoir^ 

Private sector employers are concerned and are committed to 
tS Zf A^'"".'^? youth unemployment. HowevS^l^ 

^B^rti m«nTttf^ > -^^ perhaps?^ 
ne^ to be mandated as it is m the present title VII. 

^ we support H.R 4534 if there are business, industry.* and labor 
repre^ntatives. on the National Youth Fult'Smplo^'eM b2uS 
and if emphasis is placed on preparing, as opposed to' giv^?; 
t^rifer"?-^ ^^^^ with Jok. AgaiS. usinlWsiSfeT^oc^! 
tional exploration program experience , with the youth, thev w^ 
\notprepared for, the real work.force. ^ 

«nm^«^ j^f^'^^f™^ youngsters who had worked past 

summers m the puWic sector, where they were involved in recre- 
atW programs where they spent the sintoer'tekinniS'^tS 
fmrk,.play^ Ml. and what-have-you. and ^eeiaSto think that 

them^th private; employers, many of them could not handled 
: and they Mrere let go in. the first week or so. because theydS not 

• d?ZinV^'™P*'?^'^/r*t^ ^ thTilSrt^^^^^^^ 

drying properFy. and aTl the rest that goes into the r^Xld of . 

th^ ZH^iB.^^ «>mething n^ to be placed in this bill to i^ure 
• preparation IS given the youngsters faefoi^e they handed a 

th^;. Tw'^ir r^l^n«?ue to have a revolving d4Tnf of 
thmg. They will only have a job for -a short time. • 
; 1 ney need to have some counseling," some occupational informa- 
mnnVhTTi P5?"f' not only, beforehand, but inXt ffs 

X tlme^^ SfiS'"^^^^^ ^ "They need tSSve ' 

some time, some place, some counseling center, some pereon some 

S l±ff. they know that if they have a pfSSemXt Th^y 
^not handle on the job. they can go to this individual and help 

w7!!.««^ specially true of supportive services. Again, this summer 
veaS We S T.T^'' 7^° ^2^"^^ ^ ^ medickl checkurL 

This was one glaring example, but it shows up the fact that 
whatever progr^ we provide for our young people we ^ to 
SSPh?^^ f"^^ coordination is made ^th^e^J^rtlTe SficS 
available and soipe mean&are Available for the yoJ^Snl7toS 
. fro^m wherever they are to the supportive servici^ ^ * 

^rr.Xuf^l^'^^^K^^h^^^ ^ ^ is where you go, but 

something needs to be done so that, thp^ know where th^ are 
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going, someone goes with them. In s^ome- cases, they need glasses^ 
they need teeth? fijcec^ all ki/ids of things that can impact \ipon 
their 'ability to maintainra job. \ 

It W hot enough to say. jol^, if we cdnnot provide youth with the 
where wtiMM^J^eep the job, and move up^ within it^ and fit it into 
their owjj^^wV goals. This wherewithal includes the i^mediatioh 
as- well ^^l^piedical and social" services that I mentioned earlier. 

In addition to the large arid small employer^ that we had in- • 
vo|yed;,in our program this summer, we also had several of the 
local labor Unions. We had young people ^working in union offices, 
not on union johs but they got a chance to s/ee behind th^scene the 
labor movement as ^uch« .,- . ' 

Afe part of our program this summer, we also had pe6ple from 
^labor come and ajidress the young people. Hgre, again, we feel that 
this is somethii^ that the youngsters nee^ to know. Not just the 
private sector, but what uixions are all. about, gi^ng them the 
.option. Whether they want into a uriiort kind' of petition or 
not, they neod to knowin foraiing that picture of the real world of 
work. ^ r 

the nS^Jority of tha firms that we dealt vdth this summer^ and as 
I said before we had, over 100, 106 firms involvedi have expressed 
interest in contjnuing in similar kinds of programs like the one w^ 
ran this summer. , 

Let me say a* bit about it. The summer vocational exploratioi^ 
program was a special part of the New -York City summer youth 
employment program. The difference between- our program and the 
normal progrdm was that we had 500 youngsters in th? private 
sector, giving them to the private sector employers on a full-time 
basis, 9 to 5, 5 days a. week, for 7 wfeeks. ^ . . L 

' It iVas an experimental program b&cause it was tl^ first time 
that thjp Federal funds had been in such a fashion,* me summer 
youth employment funds. •We are impressed with the fact that 75 
percent of the companies have .said, yes; when you do something 
like*fehat again, we want to be involved. . 

*Appro5amiitely 35 youngsters have been employed, either part 
•time dr full time, as a result of the summer experience, even 
- though there was nothing in our contract with ^ mdividual em- 
ptoyers to push for postprogram job opportunities^ - 

Today 'you need experiences lik'e those offered by the vocational 
exploitation program. Young people know very little about the real 
world of work^ and need to get to lUiow it prior to high- school 
graduation :^ The vocational exploration program takes young, uri- 
. known youih into job shadowing and actual hands-on efcpenences 
in private business and industrial sites, and intVoduces them to jote 
and careers, and what is-ne^ed to get them, keep them, and to get 
them to miive up. j ^ • 

\ The motivation, to complete secondary education, and for some to 
go on to college or trade .school is j5rovided by (x>woijkers and 
supervisors at. the worksite as we^l as co^jnselprs paid fbf"^ the 
P.ri^^ate Industry Council. . ^ • * 

Although Ne<v York City has many laige firms, the Private 
Industry Couhcil* feels that' sp^ial efforts need to Jte made with 
smaller companies and fntrepceneurs. It is with this group of 
smaller firms that future jotffl^ust be found. Obviously, in the 



fims^"^* ^""^"^f ^^^^ will employ more^peopie than the larger 

-In addition to special outreach methods, special training pro-' 
grams may also have to be developed to address the job. specific job 
skill requi^ents of smaller corrtpanies. j j 

The Private Industry Councils have only been in 'existence ^ 
■ short time Nevertheless they have proven themselves to be-very 
etteetive. The Vrui&te Industry Council's, business, industry, and 
, abor representatives Uke the fact that they have contact with 
■ their peers from other industries. They, are particularly pleased to 
*>e asked to provide uiput to program design which will affect 
them, such as OJT and the vocational exploration program 

% '"vo^vement assur^ the private sector employers- 

that the skills prc^rams will meet their needs. It also assures 
potential trainees that they. will be learning marketable skills, 
. 1 he Private Industry Councils, however, are appreciated for cut- 
ting, through the .bureaucratic redtape which otten delays pro- 
grams, and sometimes brings them to a premature standstill. They 
stand, m many eases, as a buffer between the companies arid 
burgeoning governmental diplomacies. ' 
Thank you very much.. • , 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Mungin ' 

Mr. Weiss? » #i • . 

Mr. WEiya. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

This has been very important testimony. I am grateful to both of 
you. ^he ne\*^letter seems like really an excellent piece of work I 
am sure that before long you will be overeubscribed . 

Mr .Carson. We have received favorable' reaction, but we have 
not become .oversubscribed; particularly in terms of the private 
sector. Ninety percent of our subscriptions, unfortunately, are from 
nonprofit organizations. . . 

Mr. Weiss. What do you think is the reason for it' 

Mr. CarSon. One of the reasons. I think, is that it is basically our 
tnarketing strat^, but there is another fact, and that is' there is a ■ 

iftiT'TiS-^r^^f T^^",'*"^ ^-^"^ hiring youth than there is basic 
/ miP ^ i» somewhat limited. t 

What we see that we have to do is toYeach the decisionmaker in 
-private mcfustry to get wider participation. I don't think that in- 
dustry has ever with open arms accepted the extreme cohditiori 
that there was a ldbor,^ort^e and erabraced'youth; I think if you 
•take a look, into recent years, Che summer jobs have been principal- 
ly held by nondisadvantaged youth. *• f 

f^J^^'.^n^/^^^ field requires entirely new marketing, ' both 

"^^^"'^^J'^'P"^"-^ «l80 affirmative action 

strategy from the industry point of view 

r«5^^^^^^^ ^P"^"^ ^^^'^ ^^^t creation of 'the Private 
r.»^"v^^ ""^y ^ ^ step toward bridging-that problem? 
Mr. Larson. Vlery significantly so; yes. 

tifl. vn SJf ? "fH*^^^ ^^"^ ^e'T stages of . 
title VII efforte and the Private Industry Council's-work. Als^I am 
aware of the fact that in New Vork we have had a headstart on It 
because the city employm^t department anticipated and provide 
,sotne advance funding out of CETA money to make it work • • 



What i9 the prQgnosia, as you see it at this point, as far as the 
expansion of the program which, of course> will haye to be geomet- 
ric for any kind of real improvement of the problem. 

^Ir. MuNOiN. The emphasis in our Private- Industry Council is 
still on the adult on the adult population as opposed to the youth. I 
have neen with the Private Industry Council now for about 4 
months* We are jplanning a very small winter title VII portion in 
youth, maybe IC^youngsters to be involved. Our hope is that with 
the 1980 funds^^^ will be able to do a larger pn^am. Right now; * 
w© are talkir^ about 1,000 youn^ters for next summer. What we 
v^ll do between now and next summer is not yet clear. ♦ 

More needs to be done, and one thing we learned this summer is 
.that the^outh are easily bored. The theory that young people do 
not want to work has l>een proven to be untrue in dealing with the 
iml youngsters. The real complaint that we got this summer Was 
that the youngster^ were bored. The employers were not re^y for 
them^ ^ ^ ^ 

One of the things that we are trying to do with next year's, 
program, which we are starting to plan now, is to make sure that 
employers will have work for them, and fiiat we select tJie ^young- 
sters who need it most, and can profit mcNSt by the experience^ 

Mr. Wmss. You stated a statistfeiwhijch I 4ost as to the percent- 
age of youngsters vi^ho were retained or kept on, even though there 
was no'contractual requirement, " . . * 

Mr. MuNGii^. it was not a percentage. The number so far, ai)Q 
are 6tiir contacting the employers, the number so far is 35 young- 
ster. We had ,477 youngsters at one time or another during the 7 
weeks participating. Approximately 370 were present on the final 
day of the program, August 24, 

So it is not a large percentage, but as I said, we ar6 still contact- 
ing employer^. One of the reasons that we like the idea of having 
young people get their vocational exploration in the private sector 
is that there is^^hir opportunity. TKese^ were,' for the most part, not 
jobs that the^impanies had open, but, spots that they made availa- 
ble because f ne youngsters proved themselves during the 7 weeks 
in the summer.* ' 

Mr. Wi^ss, You haVe made reference t:x the fact that it takes 
such a long period of time to get the vocational educ^onal pro- 
grams changed, even after there is recognition that, in fact, they 
are not related to r^al world needs in the private sector. 
. Is thefe the beginning, at last, of an ongoing dialog trying to 
relate more ciosely what is being taught in the vocational educa- 
tion programs with the nee^ of the private sector? 

Mr. MuNGiN. One of the things that I mentioned is the Board of 
Education's Center for Career and Occupational Education, pn 
th^f advisory board, they dfi have busing, industry and labor 
repi^entativ^. Tliey hme i^h doing a lot to bridge this gap, to 
.^t employers involved in actually writing curriculum, for some of 
the vocational schools. 

However, the past experience has been that it tak^s a while. We 
are talking abbut facilities, and ^uipmeht in a particular school,^ 
and it tokm a while to cfSange over, let us say, from an el^ronics 
. course teaching about tubes, to. one that teaches tr^istors, and 



^ut whatnot. This ia the kind of thing that I am talking 

. If there m a school, and I hope to God there is ntft. still teaching 
electronic tub^ ,t would take a while to stop that and startuf 
something new because of Hie expenditure of funds, and curricu- 
lum vwitmg, and what-have-you, 

. What we are proposing in terms of 'a skills center is that it .be 
nexible enough, so that if you hear that a company has just gotten 
"""^^ widgets, and needs 50 widget-makere. in a short 
period ot time, a widget-makmg training pnagram could be set up. 

iiS Tf^^ "^^^^^ o»- what-have-you. Then if you no longS 
need that a year from now. the program^ could be dropped. tSd 
another program set up. 

This is the kind of flexibility that a skills center needs to have. It 
- cannot be stuck with a course that is no longer marketable 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Jeffords? 

Mr Jmx>RDS. Congressman Weiss, in his usual manner, has 
already asked all my questions, u««"ier. nas 

Thank you very much. 

Mr Hawkins May I ask you. Mr. Mungin. why it is that the 
targeted tax credit ha^ not proven t6 be as successful as some of us 
anticipated m order to get involvement from the private sector? Do 
you have any comment on that?, 

i J^ M**V.^°*^- } ""^^K My su^^tion would be much 

like Mr. Cam>n s newsletter. "You ani Ymth." It is a good thS 
• but the word jjtiU has not gotten out, I don't think, to the empl^* 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Carson? 

Mr. CARSom One think is the mformation. It is still not beinc' 

sSt'^fo^:;!^' V- ^,^r^"" '^^"^ ^ material in^ 

straightforward^ simphfied manner to our employers, and there 
have been son^e difTicukies. There afe 'fl^^w pinphlete out ! 
^l^^ti^^^^^'^r'^^^P^^P^Wemismarketiisg. *^ *^ - 
^3 Hawkins.! Is that a deficiency on thh part of the Govem- 
ment. let us 8ay.\ the Department of Labor, or is it a deficiencv in 
the private sectoi' itself? ' uenuBncy m 

.Mr Carson. It tould be a coitibination of both. I believe, general- 
^ when one attempts to bring the Government and the privSe 
sector into a wor^cmg relationship, it is very difficult. There^ 
fTvprnmo^^lA^^i^/ ^uspkjion on the part of private industry of 
iTmiX L fn^i ^ont believe that Labor has been as sensitive 
as It might be to ti^e needs of private industry. We find this in our 
mediative role most often, arid it is fiarticulariy true in^ T^Til 

clirmi^K "If^P that the Private Industry Coui^ 

ci'8 might be able to work most effectively. . . 

fnrLr/'l'ti- ^"J Mungin and Mr. Carson, we thank jou 

tot your participation, and excefient fetimony. It was very well 

ISk^<;u. "^"^'"'^ subcomS^^ 4x11 pr Jt'lmm tt . 
Mr. Carson. Thank you. ; 

R{5i!. J?p^^-'^^- 13?® next mnel of witness^ is composed of Mr. 
Richard Powers. Director, Vouth En^ploymS5t ProgrSnTPdbple'S . 
DeveIopment.Corporation; accompanie^a faj Ms. Delols Per^n^^a^d 



Joyce Hcsartwell, Executive Director of the All^raft Center of New 
York City: 

We welcome you all as witness. Mr. Powers, I guess you are 

the anchor li^rBon, If you would Care to proc^ at this point, 

^' 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD WIWERS, DIRECTOR, YOUTH TRAIN^ 
im AND INCENTIVE PROGRAM. PROPLE'S DEVELOPMENT 
CC)RP, 

Mr. PowKRS. My name is Richard Powers, and I am currently 
the Director of the Youth Traini^ng and Incentive Program,' which 
• is a program of the Peoples Development Corp., located in the^ 
South Bronx, . 

My primary purpose in testifying today was to fanti liarixe you 
with the type of legislation, and 4he type of projgram that we 
specifically operate, and what our experience has been in running 
that program, and what type of things can be done to replicate thftt 
program and make it more useful to other groups. 

1/ first want to give you some statistics on the South Bronx. The 
housing stock in the South Bronx is baisically tenements built in 
the 19:U)'s and 1,940 s. Within the^mmunity Planning Board No. 3 
■Jn which PDC works, ^0 percent of the property is KJwned by the 
dty of New York. There are 500 acres of vacant land in the South 
Bronx caused by abandonment and demolition. 

-The per capita income of the South Bronx is estimated at ap- 
proximately 40 percent of that of residents of oth^r boroughs, and 
approximately one out of thriee residents is on some kind of public^ 
assi^itance. - 

Between 1966 and 1375, 40 i)ercent of fhe manufacturing jote in, 
the South Bronx were lost, and an estimated 300 business firms 
have left the area since 1973, ^timating a loss of over 10,000 jobs. 

The South .Bronx has been designated medically underserv^ by 
HEW. and has a high, infant mortality rate as well as high rates of 
' venereal disease, drug abuse, and other diseases. • 

The youth of the South Bronx bear the brunt , of many of these 
social ills. According to the last census, the youth population of the 
South Bronx, ages 15 to 24, was estimated to 1^ approximately 
50,000, or about one-third of the total population of the^ South 
Bronx. 

Unemployment is estimated to be at 60 percent in an area where 
overall unemployment is estimated as approximately SO percent. 

On any given day, there are an estimated 200,000 youth truants 
in the New York school system. On the average, youth coming out 
^[rf,tbe New Yorrk school system test well^elew average in reading 
"and mathematical skills, and many are functioning illiterates. 

In addition, the (South Bronx is the first borough of New York 
City to be a miyority black and Hispanic. In the 1960 census, blacks 
and Hispanic^ constituted approximately 55 percent of the total 
population of the Bronx, that percentage is far greater today. 

We currently operate the youth training and incentives prc^am 
of the peoples development corporation. We are 1 of 10 national 
demonstration youth employment YCCIP active projects, funded by 
HUD through an interagency agreement with the Department of 
Labor. 
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. We have approximately a $50b,(HM) grant from- HUD. and match- 
ing fund« of app%(imately $59,000 from the New York State Divi- 
won for Youth. . 

The purpose of the demonstration was to fund local community 
developmerit cortwrM to see 'what the resultfe-would.be on a 
nationwide YCX:iP ydiath employment program, and compare these 
results to the results of locally funded prime sponsor YCCIP pro^ 
jects. 

, We are the only program of this type in the city of New York. 
We teel that this type of funding has proven quite valuable, and "we 
have learned a considerable amoun^about the best operation of the 
program. There seem to be sewai key areas. 
^One: Planning time: Sufficient time must be allocated to properly 
plan the program prior to the start-up date. Our current program 
started up 1 month from the date 'that we received our ^ant. 

IVo; Projects: Projects are essentially made to planning, and 
having projects m place prior io start-up, precipitates the youth 
involvement, gnd is the key to keeping the project mbving. As far 
as possible. youJK^ould always be involved in inten^ie skills area 
training m YCCIP projects. '-^p*^,^^^ 

three: Discipline: Strong discipline ^pust be maintaiiifed as a 
programmatic objective of many programs. The program Ashould 
function as tar as ppssible, like a business. The. discipline rein- 
forc^ the employment skills which many youth lack, ihat is 
teaching pepple how to get to work on time, not to walk off the job. 
and be back from lunch on time, etc. We estimate that for every 
youth that we do hire, there are probaSly another 1,000 yoiith in 
- the -Bronx that are- also in ne«l of employment. 

Four: Supervision: Under the current mandates of the program, 
percent of the budget is allowed for supervision and training 
. However, proper supervision is the key to the successful implemen- 
tation of this program. Adequate funding must be allowed which 
wril allow programs to hire skilled craftsmen who can also work 
and supervise youth. This area has been one of our principal prob- 
.lems. again, in part duk to the mandatfes of the program. This does 
not allow us to hire skilled journeymen to work with the youth. 
Ihis area I leel should be adijusted to approximately 50 to 55 
percent of the budget spent for wages and apprenticeship for Arouth, 
and expand the area allocated to supervision to be able to hire 
excellent supervisors. This, in tiirn, will expand the resources of 
the program, and make the progofcrn a meaningful training tool for 
the youth mvolved, \. ' ' 

; Five: Work productivity: Work productivity should be'established 
as on^ of the primary priorities in any YCCIP projects. CurrentIV 
\Ve operate under a contradictory mandate in that we are expected 
to have a certain leyel of GED acqui^tions from any participants 
that are involved in the program^ The program simply does not 
allow for sufficient planning around those (Afferent areas, and does 
not provide adequate time to do both. 

1 Finally, it is our belief that youth can plan and implement 
themselves when given the opportunity to do.so. We feel that youth 
iwrticipation is an integral part of any program. We have found 
that youth can and do maintain an interest in seltgovemment of 
the program, when given a chance. 1 



According to a study by Boston University's Regional Institute 
on Employment Policy, several r^ions stand out when you look at 
YCCIP programs run by the Jocal community development qorpora- 
Uona, and Oiose ^un by the prime sponsors. i 

By and large the community development corporations seem to 
beTinvolved in njore comprehensive work than the prime sponsors, • 
have better qualified, more highly skilled supervisory staff, a better 
supervisor to participant ratio, and are involved in more intensive 
skills area* training for the youth. , 

Pf course, these factors impinge upon many factors. I would.have 
toi refer to you to the Boston University study for a more detailed 
aiiiilysis- * * 

in addition. I wopld also like to include some of the recommenda- 
tii^ns that Bcetoo University has made to B^ll Stern of thp White 
House domestic policy staff regarding program replication for 'the 
YCCIP programs. These recommendations apply to the prime spon- , 
spr funded -pfojects as well as the projects fiinded through the local 
community development corporation. « • 

One: Placemettt: The primary focus of YCGIP fjrograras should 
be's^n as' work experience, with some additional training and 
education. In programs' where youth are learning construction ^ 
skills, for instance, only a small percentage actually seem interest- 
ed in pursuing construction aS a livelihood by the end of the .. 
program. Therefore,, most placements and oth^r positive' tormina-' . 
tions will be outside the area of direct training relevance. 

Two: Education antKSupportive services:, although Jhetee* compo- 
nents were left out of the program designs cf Uie original HUD. 
projects; every piiogram involved added its own. Th^ prc^ams | 
are of unquestion^ importance. However, they shpuld be made . 
' into' on-the-job activities. Classroom time shoul$ be /viewed as .an 
escape from. work. AI§o, a significant pojrtion of the \s^orkday should 
not he used for educational purposes in the classrcon)!. , . 

Furthermore, we believe that separate, expanded educational 
programs can and should be developed by toeal community dfvelopr- 
ment corporations a^ a resource for the YCCIP program. 

Three: Prograb rules: One year limitation on participation ana( 
enrollment ds too short. Some participants, especialfy youn'g partici- 
pants, needvto be- enroUe<d in, the program for longer than .•12 
months.* It is; much harder to place tha^ person in any type of 
nonsubsidized private sector employment. Others' will be, of coarse, 
before a U-month period^ With ttie lengthening of the possible 
enrollment figures^ grants should be given to program? for a mini- 
mum of ""i-year peincds. ■ - \ rr> ' - ' 
The snvallest program should have approximate 50 partici- 
pants, and grants shoiild be made no smaller than $900,000., High 
fixed overhead cosfts, the benefits achieved in skills in a varipty of 
projects and crafts, raiake larger grants easiei^ to administer and 
possibly better for the participants involved. ! ' ; 

-Recently, an article ^n the.New York Times reported the .findings 
of the Vice PresidenVs task fofce on youth unemployment. It stat- 
ed that- in interviews' and discussions with employers-cdi acrt^ the 
cp'tufflrv. many employers st^te^l that the. primary obstacle to^outh 
being able to g^.ana maintain wnployraeut is that rtiost youtin lack 
/ acadepft skills to maintain employment. r . . 



Alter reading the l^islation that you have proposedp it s^it^s to 
.me that the l^islation should be part And par^l of any type of 
comprehensive program that Has to do vkrith youth employment 

Of special interest to me was the Inferagent y Coordinated Com-- 
mission for Youth Emplaymerit. /te it exists' ndw, there is a great 
need for better planning and coordination of comprehensive pro-^ 
grams to deal with the overall problem of youth janehiployment. 

However, i do feel thatsany package dealing with youth employ- 
ment in the future should institutionalixl^, as^part of the formula 
funding, continue .Y(XIP funding directly tot local development 
^ corporations. I feel that this has proven to be a vital resource for 
•several reasons. - ' • 

One: YCCIP has proven to be a valuable employment and train- 
ing tool for youth. By involving youth directly in the i^evelop- 
ment of their own communities, you are encouragii^ new interest 
on the part of the youth of our communities to see that our 
communities are maintained. YCCIP, then in that caie, b^mte a 
. tool for redevelopment of concrete community as^ts. 

Two: In areas as depressed as the south Bronx, there is a definite . 
asset in simply employing youth. This should not be taken lightly. 
The need for employment is sevei^ly crucial at this time in the 
south Bt'onx and other areas of the country. ' ^ • • 

. Three: By funding local community development corporations 
di ij^tly, the, Federal, Government is taiking 4 first step in minimiz-' 
'^bng the redtape and bureaucratic entanglements often associated 
w^h Government pri^ams. The administration of our program in* 
pealing with the Federal Government has been- very straightfor-, 
ward and easy to administer. , . 

Four: Direct funding to local cQmmunity development corpora- 
tions-has proven that community oi^anizations can operate, admin- 
ister' and maintain youth employment j programs as well as the 
prime sponsors, and with more pc^itive rresults to the participants 
« involved andlto the'community.r f 

In closmg^T wQuJd just-like Vsay that V feel now is the time for. 
• a massive, comprehensive, dnd coordinated s&ampaig^ tp be mount- 
ed to'eradTcate youth unemployment. ,T1ie legislation that you h^ave 
introduced and other youth programs how on the books should all/ 
be tool^ that the Federal Government uses to try. to eftipWy and 
train youth, , > ^\ * / - . / 

f would Hope that continued training for the focal community 
development corporationa wdUld contjinue to a vital part of any 
type of I^i^Iation that is put througlil Congress. ' v 1. 

Thank you; /- ^ ^ 

{Statement to be furnished follows^ • . . - ! 

: Pimple's Dsv£lq?men^Corr, r • / 
r ' - VouTH- Training and lNCKNnwKi^^)GRAM, 

Bronx. N. ^^mM^ ^^^f 
I Re^r^ntative A^^usTUs R Hawkins, / jP^^ T / ' 

C0mmijie& on Ifiucation and^lMbor, Subcbmmiitee of EmphyriAt *T)pportuni!it^ 
^ 'Raybum Ha^s^OffU^ Building. W^^^ ♦ V vP/Vf' ' 1 . 

' REPRfeSNTATiYK HaWkins: EncjofiCKl are/ copies of testimony 1 gave at your 
recentsubcammittee hearings in New York City, " / • , 

I hope that qur testtftiony has^madfj cieax^r the need for all types of prc^rams" 
dealing with ybuth unemployment. . /* ' - — * ^ . ? 

• If ^e can be of ^^y further assistance ii)' the futixre, please call." j 
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*i 1 C. . KiQHAHD Powers, 

' ' . Acting PrtJ^i Director, 

My ii«nie-is Richard'Poweiu I am curirntly the Director of the Yftuth Training 
and Incentive Rrogram of the F^ples Development Corporation located in the 
South Bronx. 

Firnt^wme statistics on the South bronx. The hamming nUsck in the South Bronx in 
ba«ieally aeV law aeq'ements built in the 1930's and l94U's. Within Community 
PUihnf nK Board #3» in which PDC works, ^ percent of the property is owned by the 
City iui^ Ncw^Yi*rk There are some' five hundred (500) acr^ of vacant land in the 
South Broiv* cuu^i^d by at>anaoriment and deinoHtioii. The per capita income of 
^ut|i Bronj^ residents i«i^€^jtimated at 40 percent that of the retiidenttt of the other 
boroughs of .New York City and one out of every three rasidenta in on public 
'afciBiiitanc©j, Between 'ISiifi and idTf), 40 percent of the manufacturing jobs in the 
South Bronx wer^ loBt and an estimated 300 bunini^ firmB have left tne area since 
Intimating a luis df^over'10,0(K) jobti. The South Bronx has been ds^ignated 
n^iplly under<served by*H.!£.W. and has one of the highest infant mortality rat^^ 
>in\ ihf^ oiuntfy. as well as high rate^ of venereal diseas^^ drug abuse, and other 

.Thl|; youths of the South Bronx bear the brunt of many of th^se social ills. 
Accoi^i.ng to the last census, the youth population of the South Bronx. agM 15-24, 
^waia estimated to be 50.000, or 'about one-third of the total population of the South 
Qrofve. Youth unemployment is estimated as high as 60 percent, in ar/area where 
'over-all uttemployment is estimated at M percent. On any given day, there are 
•iJIMJ.CMK) youth traant from the New York city school system and, on the a^rage, 
youth coming out of the New York Ci^ school system teat well below average in 
5-reading skills and mii^ny are functionally illiterate. ^ 

In addition, the Bronx .is the first borough of New York to be mbi^ than 50 

E^rcent Blatk pnd Hispanic. In li^. Blacks and Hispanics constituted approximate- 
fig percent ef the population and the percentE^ is far greater today. 
" We currently operate the Youth Training and In^ntive Program. We are one of 
th^ Jen National Diemonat ration^ Youth Employment YCCIP Porgrams funded by 
If lrD. through an Inter-Agency Agreement with D.O.L. Our current funding is 
t500,iKM) frow H.U D. and $59,000 from the New York State 'Division for Youth. The 
purpose of this National Demonstration Project was to fund local Community Devel- 
opment (Corporations (CDC^s? to see what the results would be on administering a 
YCCIP proisipm and compare these results to the r^ults of locally^ funded Prime ' 



tilgpnsor programs and compare the results. We are the only pn^am of our kind in . 
Nkv York City. We feel that this type of funding has proven quite valuable and 
tlpt we have learned a considerable amount about the best operation of ih&se 
pix>grams. There are several key areas; 
(li Piiinntf^ fmitv- Suffici^fnt time must be tillocated for the proper planning to 
f ensure program success pripr to start-up. Our current program was started up just 
one month from the date thai^e received our grant. 

*(2^fyiy€rfi?. -Essentially linked to planning, having projects in place precipitate 
youth s involvement and "is the key to keeping the project moving. As far as 
poBsible, yotath "should be involv€»d in intensive skill ar^ Of training^ 

VA) /^m:ip/me ^Strong discipline must be maintained. The program should func- 
tion as fer an poty*ihle like a business. This discipline reinforces the employment 
'skiHs which many of our youth lack. <For every youth we employ, there are another 
),0(H) youth out there who need a Job.) 

(4) Supen UtiqrL^'^V^'iper supervision is the key t^> aucc^s. Adequate funding must 
■Be allowed which in turn will allow the iprograms to hire skilled supervisors. This 
area has proven to bo one of our principal problems, because according to the 
^present mandates of YCX'IP Legislation, 65 percent of funding must be spent on 
wages ancf fringes for mrticipanta, 10 percent oji administration, leaving only 25 
percent for supervision and training. This does not allow US to hire supervisors of 
journeymen skiltto w^irk With our youth.»The area of wa^ a^d fringes fqr ^outh' 
.Should be reduced to P-55 percent so as to allow greater iiexibitity in the-hinng of 
qualified' supervisors. JBy doing so, you would expand the resource of the program 
and make the protD'ahi a more meaningful training tool for the youth participants. 

|5) Work pnniuctii ity.^VJork Productivity shoula be o»t^»bUshed as the primary 
priority of YCt^'IP projects. Currently, we operate under contradictory mandates 
from H.IJ.D., in that we are told that a guide post to the suecesa of the pn^mm is 
our ability to help participants obtain their G.E.D. We do not have the time or 
resources to do both. , 
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(«! Vmlh tKirtuipttUon.-h is our belief th^t youth j»n plan implement for 
themselvw whi-n given the opportunity to do so. Wi> feel tRSt youth participaUon is 
m inU-Kfiil [jart of thi> program, Wt? have found that yoath can and do maintain an 
tiittireiit m st?lf (4ovi'rnm»nt. 

_ AccordiiiK to a study by Boston University s Regional Institute^ Employment 
Policy, iteverul ai^-as of distinction stand out ax we look at YCCIP}flPlferaBrB run by 
the local ( IX s and tho«f run by the Prime Sponsors. By and la^je. the CDC'h seem 
to IR. mvolvtHl m more comprehensive work than th«i Prime Sponsors, have better 
qualittt^d more highly skilled siffcrvisory HtatT. better supervisor to participant 
ratio, anV are involved in more int^^naive skills area of training for youth ' 

Ut toursei thm> factors are contin«Pnt upon many factors and I would have to 
refer you to that Boaton University study for « more detailed analysis f 

In addition\ I would like to include some of the recommendations Boston Univeffl- 
ity has made to Bill Sprfn^' of the Whiu> House Domiatic Policy Staff regardintr 
pr.H{ram replication of Y(\'IP J'rograms. These recommendaUons apply to Prime 
Sponsor funded proiects as well as CDC projects. " 

(1) PlMenu-nt-'Vhe primary focus at YtXlIP programs should be seen as work 
experience with some additional training and education. In programs where vouth 
are leurninK construction skills (which are all 10 HUD funded projects), for jnsita!^ 
only a smal pt^rcentaKe show any interest in pursuing construction as a livelihoo<i 
past the end ot the oro^am. Therefore, most placements and other positive terroR 
nations will be outside the area^j of direct training relevance. \ 

(^! Etlumtum ami supfM,rtiiv sm'itm-Although these components' were left out' 
ol the pnxgram di-sign for the HUD projects, every program added its own. Thate 
pnigrams are of unquestioned importance, However, they should be linked to on-the- 
jobactivities. ( lasarooni time should not be viewed as an escape from work. Also a 
Higrtiflcnnt portion ot the work day should not be used for this purpose Further- 
more M(e bt'lieve that expanded. separaU- educational programs shouldbe developed 
which cottld then be resources for the YtX'IP programs. ^ 

m Pnif^nim ry/cs, -The one year limitatipff on participant enrollment is too 
-Hhort. .St.me younger participants need to be in the program for longer periods of 
time whi e preparing for and finding employment in the private sector. Of course 
•some parti|pants will not be with the program for 12 months. With the lengthenim^ 
of the possible enrollment period, grants must be given for a minimum of two yeare 

' s^lHuJ^r'u tSi'"!5'''"' ^u"""!}^ Participants and grants be no smaller than 

MHMHMJ High fixed overhead costs, the benefits achieved with scale and the variety 

0 -projects and mifts generated make largef grants easier to administer and possi- 
bly better for particinant>». 

Kecently. aa article in the New York Times reported the findings of the Vice 

1 residents Task l-orce on Youth Unemployment. It stated that in interviews with 
employers acrj)«s the country, that most employers reported the lack of job skills 
and ba^u- academic skills remained the principal obstacles to youth employment on 
a ma^ive scafe. The legislation introduced by this subcommittee, Mr. Weiss and Mr 
Hawkins.- would go far to begin to eradicate this problem. Of special interest to roe 

*%L"^^''"^^ency C oordinatmg Committee for Youth Employment. There is an 
im redible nwKi for betu-r. more massive, comprehensive, and coordinated effort on 
the p<irt of the Fwieral government to deal with youth unemployment. In addition 
a more massive monetary commitment is required by the Federal government if we 
are going to be serious about dealing with this problem. Irregardless. this legislation 
IS u strong, positive first step in the right direction. 

,1, f ^*""'<*.^"P*' that any pjickagc dealing with youth unemployment in 

th« future will institutionalize, as part of its formula funding, continued YCCIP 

m v'^v'^lnl*^*' ^" ^ ' f*^"' ^^"^^ ^'^'^ has proven vital for several reins' 
u I YiA II !jas pmven to he a valuable employment and training tool for youth Bv 
mvuiviRg youth dir«-tKv m the redevelopment of their communities, you are en- 

t,!^'',^'''wv"m lu'^^ y*""*^ their communities are main- 

t^ed. Yt^ then becomes a tool for rtMlevelopment and, a concrete community 

(2) In nrea.K lus dtwesst^ as lh« South Bronx, there is a definite asset in simply 
emploving people, fhis should not be taken lightly. The need for employment k 
crucial at this time. i- j - 

p) By funding IiK-aj CDC' s directly,, the Federal Government is taking the first 
■stfp in minimizing tlje redtape and bureaucratic entanglement usually associated 
with government programs. The administration of our program Jias been fairlv 
straightforward. ' •« «».3r 

(4! pirect funding to iociU CDC's has proven that community m^anhtatlons can 
operate, administer, and. jaaiotttin. youth employment YCCIP prt^ams as well as 
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the Prime Spoitiiors und with mure ponitive rmilUi to the participants and the 
community. 

lacioiiing. I would Uke« to reiterate a^ain the importance of a ma^ve, compre- 
hensive; coordinated campaigh against youth unemployment being mounted now. 
There ia no time to wa»te. This -^Lajmpaign will have to be broad and many-faceted 
and will include alt the proijnramr that have been laid out today. I hope that what 
has been learned from tne operation of pn^amb in the pmt will be incorporated 
into efffc!Ctive pr<HJtam» in the future. I believe that the development of grass rpots, 
effective community organizations will be the comen^tone of one aspect of dealing 
with t^iiii problem f hope that (subcommittee will continue to t%ad the struggle 
to keep alive the i^Bue of youth unemployment before the eyea and ears of uie 

Tnank you. 



Boitton^ Mass., July ^4. 

Mr. Wilu/m Spring. 

Asi^iate Diret^Uyr. Dtmiestic Council Policy Staff, 
The White House. Wa^hin^ton, D C 

D^AR Bnx: It was very nice seeing, you. and I hop* we can get 
soon, I wanted to draft quickly a letter to you, basically outlining the issues we 
discussed. We are preparing V formal memorandum on program replication for Tom 
Glynn and will forward a copy to you when it is ready. As we indicated on the 
plane, Rov and i consider certain v^e& to be important: 

A. Work ()nentatu)n,\Thi^ projects must be oriented towards the goal of work 
accomplinhment, which entails: 

1. The objective of a relatively high level of productivity. 

2. An organisational structure conducive to work accomplishment, with train- 
ing as a dependent and secondary objective. 

3. The willingness to impose strong work discipline, including* for example, 
the termination of participants who do no work. 

J 4. The hiring of superviiiors who have both sufficient skills to peH*onn the 
/ various work tasks and the ability to supervise youth. 

. TlA choice of designated operators for the prc^am^ must focus on the decision 
makers' assessment of the organization's abihty to fulfill these goals. Clearly, the 
organiziition should have experience and organisational objectives in the area of 
community development. The program*** fmancial structure and bucket should pro- 
vide relatively hign salaries for supervisors who, when appropriate, might be union 
journeymen. Negative termination rates, which so preoccupy the Prime Sponsors^ 
cannot b«> over-emphasized In the operation of the prc^ram, if the work orienta^on 
is to be maintained. 

B. P/af^m#'fi^.— Although of considerable importance, pla<^ment may not neces- 
sarily be the major output of a succesaful work prc^am. First, the condition of the 
local labor market has an inevitable impact on placement rates. Second, we have 
some indications that initial placement success may not be a good predictor of long- 
term job success because some percentage of the positive placements in the early 
stagt^ of the program may not be long-lasting. Many of the participants placed in, 
or who found their own jobs ace no longer there aftef a few mSnths. Long-tem\ job 
impact is unclear. - * 

The primary objective of the' programs should be seen as work experience with 
some additional training and eoucation. In those pn^rams where tne youth are 
learning the skills aj^sociated with construction trades, only a small percentage seem 
actually interi^ted in and planning to i^k work in the trad^ after termination. 
Therefore, most placements and other positive terminatfonis will be outaide areas of 
tiiPDCt training relevance. On the other hand, participants seem to be positively 
affected by their work experience, although the long-term impact of this is un- 
known. 

(I Work accf)mpiiHhfnent--The work an organization selects can have a signifi- 
cant influence on program success. Certain kinds of work are easier to organize 
than others, both in t.erms of Ic^istics iind site supervision. The more difficult typ^ 
of work require sophisticatefi organizations with- planning cap^ility and more lead 
time. Given the character and dynamics of particular communities, certain kinds of 
work have a greater impact on the neighterhcxxl and might be more appropriate. 
Finally, certain types of work can have more positive effects on participants, includ- 
ing the potential for more significant training. 
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.A progrt«n that combine* home repair and weatheriaation is eauier to organiae 
thwi Bxteiuiive hoiwing rehabilitation. For the latter, more leveraged r«iour^ aw 
required, greater coordination between different parts of the program is nectary 
and. in some caaea, more highly skUled 8U|wrviaori are a muat 

Home repair u fairly eaay to organize because contacta and agreements can be 
worked out easily with a number of horoeownere. When one home is completed. 
anoUier one can easily be found. Material* can be puithased in any hardware stor^ 
or lumber yard; no sophisticated deii^ are required, and heavy equipment ia 
unnecessary. However, home repair programs that provide significant wsistance to 
homeowners, as well as training opportunities, require ^a mix of tasks for partici- 
pants to complete. Programs should work on the range of problems that a house 
may have. e.g. the need for a new roof, weatherization, reconstruction of the porch, 
improved winng and emtenor painting. A program that only painted the exterior, or 

PtL u*^ insulation would not be effective in solving the physical problems 
of the hoiwe. would also not be as good a training vehicle and Would also not 
maintain the interests of the participant*. A program that only added insulation 
without the necessary accoihpartyisgjiome repair would also be ineffective as a 
weatheriaition program. The conditioa of the entire house, including the heating 
systenj. should be considered. . ^ i«a.ung 

In areas of multi-family dwellings (as opposed to single-family homes), a home 
repair program may have several additional (Astacles. including regulatory income . 
limits on beneficiariee, non-tenant-owned housing, etc. in New York and some other 
central citi^ the latter problem Tftay be mitigated by the fact that so many 
'JuiWmgs are actually owned by the City govemmeiit. ^ 
^ tttjgrams whichfo^^ on building rehabilitation require planning time and phm- 
niing capabUity This type of extensive work should not be tri«i as an initial ■ 

J^K^ ii^*?^^'"".'* ^""''^ *yPe of ^°rk after gaining experience 

and building internal roanajpement and skill. Extensive rehabilitation work may 
provide more sophisticated tasks on which participants <mn work. However larser 
scale projects will also have more menial work. WhUe the work on ©itensive 
rehabilitation_ may have a longer-term impact on the community and provide for 
more skill-training potential, fe^r rraidents wUl be directly affected than in a lame 
home repair program. 

It is possible for groiips to combine the types of tasks^ which they work 
Shrr^fiS^'"^ are certain issu^ of which to be mindful, fhere are alway^ points 
nJb!; J'"^"" """"^ has to be found, and there are always funding or material 
provision_arrangements that do not work out as expected. Crger 8c»le rehabilita- 
tion can be combined with home repair, so that when there is a lull in the acUvity. 
maybe for one craft, there are then smaller home repair projects on which to work 
T^^Jl^io ^ PrtAjem combining a number of projects funded by different agencies, 
delated ^ chance of having participants ou^'of work when one project is 

£, Leverofiin^ for work , 
Matehing materials, money with labor moiJ^appeare to be a m^or problem 
feveragfcvg of funds that kre in a^difi^ to the basic YCCIPgraSt, woS 
must be fairly low-scale: it become^ boringTprovides relatively litUe a^istance to 
fbrm^Srrnt'intuSr'"^ P^iantiai.l'he sources used by the HUD prognuns 

(a) Homwwner ttnitributioks: Tof-progmmi^^ these fund^ work is 
fairly small-«»le and may not assist those moePmseed. However, some home- 
owner contributions are fine and demonstrate interest on the part of the home- 



1 iV ^ ^^-^ ^ flexible money but can only be arranged 

locally. The organization us required to be "in" politically, and must be in«.the 
pipeline early. Programs are always limited by municipal prioriUes. Often 
CDBGgrant penods do not coincide with YCOP. 

^^'r.^ weathemation funds: These funds have been relatively difficult for 
non^^APs to get The money can only be for certain, limited types of work. 

'"suJatfe". but what happens if the home really needs a new 
rool^ We have heard that therules are even more stringent now that they l^ve 
become the responsibility of DOE. * ' 

(d) Other funds utilized: A cqntract^th HUD to rehabilitate abandonal 
houses, money from a state Housing %iance Agency, contracts with local 
housing authorities and community agenci^. grants from Neighborhood Hous- 
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tng ServictJtt, etWheiv an? a number of poiwibl© arrangement*, but each has ita 
probIt?mi< and liniitatians ^ ^ 

To leverage funda, particularly while the program la m operaUon. diverta re- . 
w)urcet4 and i*taff from program management. Extensive leveraging, eit<^pt m more 
sophkticated organi5<aiiona, ia extremely difficult. Therefore, if pofiwble. »ome mate- 
rioln monev should be contained within the grant. If programs h^e to get iii^riate 
and labor jrom more than one funding uoultte, atteropta should be made that the 
granta would be madt* iimultaneou» and allofcatiomi parallel to the labor grant j 
period. Restriction* on the materiala money should be eased oy vanoua sources, 
combined (e.g. weatheri*ation anS CDBG). v - i_ i * 

It i» important to minimis* low-ikill work over the long term for which quality 
standarda are not evident and for which the^purpose. usa? or beneficiary is unclear 
Participant morale, tnter«»t and motivation are easily lost, this suggests that street 
and lot clean-up. some painting work, and very low-scale housing repairs are not as 
good as work assignments as the housing repair and rehabilitation work. Utten the 
low^kill work that some of the Prime Sponsor YCGIP programs have engaged m is ^ 
a product of not having money for materials and supervisors rather than the.choice 
of the pn^am stalT, . ' * i 

D iumrvisor^—lh^ qualifications of the supenosors must mat4h the scale ot 
work, the supervisors are one (Sf the keys to prpgram effectivene^. They get th» 
work done, provide role models for participants, teach them necessary Bkin9 mtd 
help them to acquire joU. The supervisors should have sim^r backgrounds, tor 
instance, programs that have used Title VI to pay-for superVisoiia have not demon- 
strated the skills necessary for sophisticated Vork, (This is even i^ore of a prc^lem 
under current PSE income limits.) Supervisors must^be paid well, often much more 
than the program directors! The mcyor constraint on salary limits for supervisors is 
that BT) percent of the grant nuiat be spend on barticipant salaries. If one wants low 
participant to supervisor ratios and higher skill supervisors, a greater proportion Pt 
the budget must be allocate^ to the salaries. Given the current program structure, 
50 percent for participants is more reasonable. ' : ' 

E Education and supabrtU^ i^ri'ict's.— Even though th^ pempOnents were le% 
out "of the program d^^ns for the HUB projects, each program added its own 
education and supportive service effort. Th^ efforts are of unou^tioned impor-, 
tance. However, the/ must emanate from "and should be matched to the wOrk 
experience; that ia, training must focus on or be phased with the on-the-job acUvi- 
ti^The educatioi>6i efforts (i e. achievement of GED, etc.) should^be provided for 
"those partidpar^ who feel more formal ^ucation is . needed in their hv«j. 1 he ^ 
successful progriSis should encourage and support this. Manuprtldpants read at a 
third to fifth grade level and are, therefore, far from their GED. For that reason. 
. development of programs for basic education must be a priority. 

Classroom attendance should not be viewed as a way to get away frqm wofk. A 
possible solution might be classes organized after work. One day per weekor a few 
hours could be allocated to eduoition. A si^ificant period should not be taken trom 

the \vork * * 

F ProMram ruto. — TJie one-year limitation *on participant e&rpllfoent is too 
short Some participants need to be in the program for longer than 12 months, 
particularly younger enrollees who haves we have been told, considerable ditljcuity ^ . 
finding jobs in the private labor market. Many of the older participanta will not 
stay in the program for a full year With this lengthening of the po^ible enrollment 
period, grants must be given to programs for a minimum of two years. * i , ^ 

The smallest programs should have about r>Oj>articipants> and grante should liot 
be smaller than $500,*W)0. High' fixed overhead coats, the bei^^t*} achteved^w^th 
scale and the variety of projects and crafts generated make larger grants easier ^ ^ 
administer anS possibly better for participants. • » . . 

G. Vmnt RevipienUi. -The capability and connm t me nt of the wgamssationai rec4pi. 
ent of the grant id another important factor in achieving program effectiveness 
Projects rt^uire substantial overhead ^(commitments and they must be i^J^^^^^ 
into the ongoing operations of the parent oi^anization. These factors should be 
demonstraUxi in advance of the choice of designated operators, where feasible. 
Newer organisations, or tha«e without housing development experience, wilr require 
substantial technical ai^istance* to develop the projecfe * , 

If you would like sonje ampiifieatiim, §p«;ifics or e^dence dn any of these^mts,. , 
let us know. Hope to talk to you soon about this.^ ' * 

. Mr^fAWKiNS. Thank you, Mr. Powers. ' . . • \ , ^ * ll • 

The next witness on th0 panel is Delores Person. 
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STATKMENT OF BELOREsV^oif. yOlJW PAH^^ 

Ms. PKR30N. My name is Delca^ K'i^bn^^ with the 

youth training aiid . incentive progtam I aim involved in an audio- 
visual prtyect that has trained me jmd^y fellow w6rkers in that 
'iwrticuiar held, photography, vidie-faping. and all sorts of profit- 
able experience. . T » 

I would like to say right now that the People's Development 
t^jrp.' ig a very good asset- for the community of the south Bronx 
mamly because we have ytJUth involvement throughout the whole 
south Bronx as far as participation, community involvement, every- 
that apartments, buildings, ^d stuff like 

I also feel that yough. unemployment is mainly because of the 
tact that there are no jobs out here, except for experienced people. 

I also feel that the People's Deielqnment Corp.V youth trainhic 
program is good because it gets the yough off the streets. It in- 
volves them^ m creative work activities, such as plumbing, wiring, 
carpentry and drafting. All. thes* skills are nece^y when you 
apply for a job, and also in the renovation of the buHdings that are 
needed throughout the south Bronx, whei^ most of the buildings 
are pretty messed up. * 

They work in the buildings, put up wiriiig, fixtures, fix the fioorsr 
Also, the audiovisual production center documents the activities 
<hat are going on throughoutnhe south Bronx. 

As far as the future aspect of this, right npw the youth traininc 
and incentive program seems to be fading out. The youth, such as 
m>^If, I am supposed to be leaving the program October Si, so as 
of October 31,1 will.be out, and there will be no more job for me 
Hight now. I h^ve been trained in the field of visual arts, and I 
don t know If J wm be able to, go out to any #f the employment 
otrices und se^ a job m that field I don't know if anybody who 
took electrical wi^mg and carpentry will be afele to go out and io 
the same thing. , . 

I find that if there is 'a worthwhile project, or training program 
that seems to be doing something for the community, to help 
P^'ople.J fcM?i^at It should continue: I feel thatf jiotr-too many 
opportumties are her^s and bnqg you piit togethei: some tjlbe 6f 
Sfnue »nyWy m. anyikind of lie it should 

V Yoa Should fievgr say that yqu don't Have enough experience I 
would ijr,sfer to say; that I had too much eXperienfce in something 
AJl I. want to say. to cut it short,/is that I feel that the youth 
training^ and incentive- progibm sjiould continue. It is a worthwkle- 
program, , V . , ^ 

Thank you. '\ , 

Mr. Hawkins. 'H^ank you, Ms. Person. ' * ' • 

The next memMof the.p^ Ms. Joyce Hart well, executive' 
director of the All-Ctaft Center. \« ' - 

, Ma-'Hartwell, we-wiiJ be^liappy to hear from .you atlhiTlThie. 

STATEMENT ()F JoM AaRtWeLL. EJljrciITIVE WRECTOR, 

ALL-CRAFT FOUNDATION, INC. . 
Ms. Hartwell! Thank you. ' . ' v 

A • ' .• ■ ^ 



We are the AIKlJraft Foundation. Our experience and dedica^ljk 
is in the pioneering work of training &nd job development in 
skilled trades and related^ontr^ditional work for women. 
We have worked with poor youth and their mothers, interview* 
' . ing and counseling over 6,000 women* We have worked with every 
kind of smali^trade shop— «l^:trical, cabinetnntaking; plumbingi ma- 
sonry, et cetera — large corporations^ (instruction (ximpani^ Na- 
tional Construction Association, trade unions^ State and federally 
sponsored rc^tered apprenticeship programs, which are federally 
^ded, as well as our nonprofit training and job placement, center. 
^We have helped the women run a profit^harixig small biisin^ 
^ used to cr^te jol^ and training experience called the Mothers and 
Daughters Construction Co, ^ 

The following comments are based on this experience which has 
taken place over a period of 16 years, sine© 1963, starting with the 
operation of small c^^x^^ry and home impl^Dvement busing, 
which employed women ancfVsinority youth. 

We commend the overall cbncept of H.R. 4534 an'd H.B- 4466. We 
would like to make the following very specific comments: 

H.R. 4534, page 2, line 8, to include special fin€incial and trohni- 
c^ assistance for Apprenticeship development to minority women 
and women-owned small businesses that would employ over 70 
percent ^^oor youth and other disadvantage wo 

Page 2, line 21^ we commend the inclusion of women's organiza- 
tions, y 

Page 3, lines 6 and 7/we suggest including sex-role stereotyping 
ijigihe citing of the need to reduce diffei^ntials in employment. 
SpSge 3t entire section 2, lines Sthrough 20, we a>mmend tne fact 
tmit the age limit is to 24 years j^fany young teenage women have 
children before they realize, the n&&d for their own educa^on and 
, skill-training for emplovment. Suteequeritly, there is a great need 
for such opportuniti^ by young women, age 18 to 24 and older, 
whose employment Opportunities will affect another generation of 
poqf yoiith, their own children. This age group is often n^ected for 
she is not yet considered a displaced homemaker. 
' We suggest that it be made clear that the eligibility age under 
this act wUl increase for those who are 24 in the first year, to 27 in 
the third year. 

Page 4, line 16^ to place emphasis on family counseling. Any 
effort must include parents to be effective. 

Page 5, lines 21 through 24, we commend the inclusion of mater- 
nity benefits. ^ 

rage 6, section 5, lines 17 through 25, we suggest the need for 

Srotection for individuals applying for nontraditional work where 
iscrimination rosults from sex-rple stereptypinjg. 
Page 8, lin^ 8 through 12, we sugg^t an addition at the end of 
line 12 to clarify that prevailing standards wiH apply except where 
th^ result in discrimination and in lack of compliance with other 
Federal regulations, such as Avomen and minorities in apprentice- 
ship, or ^ in violation of State EEO in apprenticeship regulations 
I such as m a recent outreach by the Carpenters Union in New York 
.Ci^, detailed information of which is available upon -request. 

Please- refer to a re<^nt' report by the Comptroller General's^ 
Office to the President and the Congr^, entitled "Federal Effort 
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To Increase Minority -Opportunities in SkUled Construction Craft 
J Unions Have Had Little Success." We have supplied a copy of that. 
' * Page 8. section 4. linp 20 through 25. we suggest the inclusion of 
prevailing apprenticeship wages as apply in- the .building trades 
tr^nee progranr/'^'X W * 

' Page 9, lin^^ andV2, we suggest that Mvancement should be ' 
regulated by ^n easier meithod of registering apprenticeship pro- 
grams m nonunion shops which are usually small trade businesses 
and one person operationk. The present ratio of mechanic trainee is 
too high on the State-approved level. ' 

Page 9. section 8. lines 13 through 15, useful paid employjSfcnt- 
should'Jnclude arrangements of accomplishment credit for the em- 
ploy^ by establishing State or federally approved apprenticeship 
credit in small business if applicable to apprentic^ip trade. 
Page 10, section 2, line 24, should include skill training. 
Page 11, section 4, Mnes 5 through 9, eligibte individuals should 
. be made aware they need to be 24 at the time of registering imd 
will remain eligible over 24 as long as the act applies, unless is 
amended to mclude older youth. This is important .for the young 
mother who heads- a family. 
' • 11. section 5, lines 10 through 16, other handicap should 

mclude limitations and artificial barriers created by racial and sex- 
role stereotyping resulting in temporarily lowered academic accom- 
plishment or lack of experience in physical or mechanical applica- 
' of potential resulting in temporarily lowered development 

■ : *^a|fen. section 6, lines 18 through 25, we commend the sensitiv- 
ity of this section. ] 

H.R. 4465, page 2, section 416, lin^ 13 to 25, we suggest the/age 
IS too limiting and should include up to 24. This is particuFariy 
"5®°^* *or young mothers who cho{^ and need to work while their 
V children are young, and becaUse of sex-role stereotyping may not 
have foreseen the importance of education compared to family 
rearing and now have grave- responsibilities and need «pecial assist- 
ance to gain a high school diploma along with part-time work 
Pag6 3, line 24, public and nonprofit agenci^, in coiyunction 
with private for profit, plan minority and women-owned businesses 
tor the purp(se of relieving unemployment. 

Page 4, applications, lines 14 through 23, should include plans for 
overcoming artificial barriers to employment, including sex-role 
stereotyping in employment and apprentic^hip. 

Page 5, s^ion 4, lines 4 through 17, the organizations mentioned 
should include women s organizations and should mention the con- 
sultations are for the purpose of eUminaUng artificial barriers in 
, employment and apprenticeship including sex and race discrimina- 
tion. ^ , 

Page 7, section 11, Imes 4 through 7. we commend this section on 
parents of dependent children. Age should be increased to 24 years 
tor youn^ mothers who have, as a group, special problems and 
responsibilities and little nation^ recognition of this feet. 

Page 7. section 12. lines 8 through 13, should include the special 
and extraordinary cost of doing business for minority and women- 
owned small busin^ses who employ over 70 percent poor youth 
and other disadvantaged persons. . 

erIc % 



Page 14, lines 1 through 17. should indiide workiiig in conjunc- 
tion with for profit iiusin^ development for minorities and 
women, including the e^rtraordinary cost of doing business for those 
eniploying 70 percent disadvantaged persons including youth. 

Page 20,Jines 14 through 26, Interagency Coordinatmg Commit- 
tee for^vYouth Employment should include the Small Busing Ad- 
ministration and General Services Administration which offfer 
many Government contracts to small bilsiness^ as well as Officer 
of Minority Enterprise, and a committee of ^omen in government. 

page 24, line 10, to emphasise family counseling. 

In addition to the preening, we would like you to please very 
seriously consider that it is very hard for the poor child to progr^ 
past the bgsic^ opportuniti^ the mother can offer through her 
profession^, economic, cultural, and class connections. The motJier 
m poor communities through no choice of her own and because of 
many factors, is the institution that keep Ufe tc^ether. Th^ 
wonderful women have produced miracle in overcoming the limi- 
tations of a life of grinding and relentless poverty, 
- CETA ijs only for 18 months, and to be considered succ^^^ puts 
the^ burden on a youth %f being slotted into a particular job or 
profession without the flexibility to experiment with different in- 
ter^ts, learning, and work expprienc^,^ which, of coui^, in any 
person produce more development of potential. ' 

If a woman,' ^hq supports her family and who is subsequently at ' 
thef point where she takes opportimities seriously, ^n learn a trade 
that has opportunity for apprentic^ip and pays a decent wage as 
well as offering cultural r^pect and connections wit*h a progressive 
part of our economy, she can pontinue to aid poor youth in their 
development and knowledge of how to prc^ess in our world. 

In conclusion, we would like tQ strongly su^e^t a ax)niination of 
family training and counseling. 

[The prepared statement of Joyce Hartwall follows:] ^ 

• ■ ^ • 

All-Craw Foundation, Ist. 

COMMHNTS to THK SUBCOMKITTW on £MPU>YM£NT bPPOitTUNniiS H.R. 4S34 ANP 

H^R. 4465 TO CONGRJ^ 

We are thei AI]*Craft Foundation. Our experience and dedication is in the pioneer* 
ing work, of training and job development in the skilled trades and related non- 
traditional work for women. 

We have w6rked with poor youth and their mothers interviewing and counseling 
over 6,000 women. We have worked with every kind of fflsialKtrade shop^-electrical, 
cabinetmaking, plumbing, n^saonry, etc.— lar«e corporations, construction compa- 
nies^ National Construction AssoptaUon, Trdm Uni<ma, State and Federtdiy mptm' 
liored' registered apprenticeship prt^rams^ which is fed. funded as well as our non* 
profit training anl job placement center. We haVf helped the women run a profit 
sharing small bu^in^ used to create jobs and training e*iperience called the^MdUi- 
^rs and Daughbrs Constfuctioh Company. / ^ 

The fol!awin^'«Q|nments are based on this ^experient^ ^hicb has taj££n pla^ over 
a period of 16 years (since 196S) starting with the opeiatioA of a ^nall carpentry 
and home improyemant l^uainesa which emoloyed woYnen and minority youth. 

We commend the overall concept of H,R. 4534 mid H.R. 4465. We would like to 
make the following very specific comments. - • 

H.R. 4534 

JPa&f Line 8— To include special firfandal and technical assistance for appren- 
ticeship development to minority women and women-owned small busing that 
wouldemploy over 70 percent poor youth and, other dipadvantfjped workers, - 

M , • • . 
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|W 2, Lin€ il-^Vfe comamui tht* induiion of woman'i orgsniiatkma. 

Pi^ A lin§ S &r—We Mugg^i inctuding m^ft^r^Um^^ng in thf eiUngofthe 
to Ptducf diffimntialM in tmBioymmt ^ 

ftwr A j&ifw Stciion ^. Line S-i«^We ccromand the fact that th« ^ limit i» to 
^4 jreart. Many young taemage woit^ have childraii before they r^alixe th# need for 
their own ©ducatioa ami akiU training for employnwsnt Subeequently, Uwe ie a 
great need for euch c^pportunitiae by young women, age IS to 24 and olcter, whoee 
employnwnt opportumUee infill affect ancAher i^Mferatiim erf poor yinith (their own 
cmidrenJ This «ga gnmp i« oftan^Mglectad for «ha ii yet conikfered a dknlaced 
homemaker. , \ ^ 

We su^Keet that it be ms^ clear that tl^ eligibility ag© under tibu act will 
. inajeaee for thoKj who are 24 in tte fure^ 

^Pag^ 4, Line 15— To place emphaaia on (saify counaeUng, any effc^ muat include 
parenta to be mective. 
"S?*^ ^ ^i--i<— We commend the inclusion of maternity benefits. 

$, Section S, Lin€$ i7-^i— We^uggeat the need tqr protection for indivixiualfl 
; applying for mn-traditionai work wl^re diacrimination r^ulta from ^^e stereo^ 
tjrping. i . . 

iVw^^ LiniM 8-Ji--yfe auggaat ad «WiUon at the etjid of Idne 12 io ctariiV that 
prevailing standardt wiU apply except wl^re they re«ilt in discrimination .and in 
lack of compliance with oli^r Pectoral R^^tions (Women and MinoriUee in Ap- 
prenticedup) or in violatira of State EJLO. in Apprentit^p Rtoilationa «ich ae 
in a recent outreach by the Carpentera Union in-JVew York Oty (detidled informa- 
tion »vailabte on reaueet). Pleaae refer to a recent report, by the ComptixSUer 
OeneraU office entitled, "Federal Efforta to Incr^ AfinOTty Opportumties in 
Skilled CSomrtruction Craft Uniona Have Hfi^ Uttle Succ^ 

Pttg& 8. Section 4. Urm -^^^^5— We augge^ tl^ inclusion erf prevailing apprentice- * 
ahio wagee aa apply in the tmilding tradee trainee iwogram. 

Fa^9, Lin€$ We Buggert that advancement should be i^^ted by an eaiOer 
mc^od of registering aiHmentkeafaip i^t^grams in non^on shope (which are um^- 
* ly Jttjall t«uiebuaineiee«^^ 
to trainee IS too high on tl^ State approved level. 

Page 9, Sectim^S. Lirm l&eful paid employment should include rfp^dal*. 

amngement of*complishment credit for the empIoj[ee by ^tafalidSng Stateor 
^^^y^roved a^rentkeahip credit in smaU buainesa if a^eabte to appren- 

^ge 10, Section 2* Ufi^ ^—Should include skill training. / 

Pm tl Seciion 4, Line$ 5-y-Eligible Jtidividual should be f^ide a*rare they need 
be at the time of r^[istering and will remain eligible 24 as long aa act 
appliea unleas it is amended to include ol<ter youtk Tm is inAortant for tl^ young 
mother who h^ 3 family. * f"*^ . 

Ri09 11 Section 5, Un^ 10-i^-Other handicap should include limitations and 
artiiicial tomeira created by racial and sex-role stereotyping resulting in temporar* 
ily lowered academic accompliriunent or lack of experience in phymcalor mwAani- 
, qaJapplication of potential resulting bi temporarily lowered developnwnt 

Fage 11 Section 6, Lines IS-SS-We commend the sensitivity in this section. 

^ H.H. 4465 • 

^ Pa^ 2, Section m Lin^ lS-2S--We suggest the age is |oo limiting and ^uld 
include up to 24 vearB. Tliis is a particular need for young mothena who chooee and 

TI<MW4 rn um«>Ip uvW^ia ^t^ZtJL m « 



need to work while their children are young, and beceuse of »x-n>le stereotojing 
. may have foraaeen he important of education com^Bred to family rearing and 
now have grave reeponsibUitiess and need special assistance t6 imin a high school 
diploma along with fiart-time work. ^ 

Pm Lin# 2^— Public and non-profit agenda, in cqiyunction with private for 
profit, ^plan minority and womenHJwned bunineeses for tto purpo^ of relieving 
unemployment • ^ 

I Applicaiums, Lines i4-^-Should include plans for overcoming artificiai 
^iTiers to employment including sex-role stereotyping in employment and appren- 
ticeship. ^ / 

Pa^ 5, Sectipn^i. lines 4-i7— The organizations mentioned should include tvom- 
en $ or^t^tum and should 'mention the amsi;ltatlonfi are for the purpoae of 
eliminating artificial barriers in emfrfoyment and apprentic^p including sex and 
race diacrimination, 

uft^ ^* Sic^ioft 11 Lin^ 4-7— We c»mmend this section on parents of dependent 
children. Age should be increased to 24 years for young mothers who have, as a 
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ffTOui^ tpacUU protOdfais md rmpOAiahiUtiefi md little natkuud A-ecagniUoa of this 

Ftigi I Section ii, LiniB S-iS^^ShoiM include the special and extraordinary ooit 
of (mng buftinoM for oiiaori^ and women-owned small busineeaei who employ over 
70jPfin»nt poor youth and otf^r disadvantaged persons. 

Pag€ 14^ Iamb i-^/T^hmild include working in co^luioction with for profit bud* 
neas development for minorities and women includi^ the extniordinary cost of 
doing business for those employing 70 percent disadvantaged/penKms Including 
yout»r . • . 

. iO, Lines U-^-'Inierag&tcy Coordinating Committee for Ywth' Employment 

should include the Small Biuine» Administration and Genem Service Acuniniatra* 
tion which oilers many Go^nm^t contracts tc>4&aU businesses as well ^ Office 
of Minority Enterpdsea and'a committee of wopien in Government * 
% Z^'n^ /^To eranhasize fSsmilv 

In addition to tl^ preceding, we wouM^e you to please very seriously consider 
that it is very hard tor the poor child"& progre^ pak the basic opportunitiea the 
mottor can offer through b&r pn^e^onaiy economk, tultural and cmm connections. 
The mother in the^xior ccmimunities through no choice of her own and because«of 
many factors, is the institution that keeps life togeti^r. Tlies^ wonderful wcfmra 
have^ product miracles in'over^ming me limitations of a life of grinding and 
relentleas poverty. . • 

CETA is only for 18 mon^ and to b^vConsidered succeitaful puts the burden on a 
youth oC-^ing slott^d^^^ a particular job or profeoBion without the flexibility to 
experiment With Cerent Jnterests and l^^ning-and .work experience whidh; erf 
ecHUTie, in any p^rson;^ imidaces more d&vfelqpment of pc^enUalt Jf a woman who 
supports i^r family and who\is subsequei^tly at ^ point wl^pe she takes (^portu* 
nity seriously, can l^m a tra^ that has oflpor^unitv for apprenticeahip and pays a 
^^dt wage as well l» offering cultural respect ana connections with the progres" 
sive mit m our economy »1die can continue to aid poor youth^in their deveiopm^t 
and knowled^ (rf how to progress in our wrtd. 

In conclusion, we would like to stnmgly suggeiE^ a coordination of family Gaining 

*and couMeling, ' ^ ' ' 

JoYCKHA^tWKLLt Executive Director. 
MAMtLm Asu^i^ Deputy IHrector, 
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Who Is She? 



5f« h(» b«a trained ^i«r^ 
encfiino to iftm «ff«:riv«iy in h«T 




Why A wornan? 



coc*^ It ^ the qne cwc*1v Itwt oc»ric$ a cMt5^^ 
lorefx^wonxk^Utocarrytt^etob^ittesto 



Did You Know .. . 



wtmttvif c^i*lfmttK5!tr^vi«i«ttwbt»^^ 
IH^ 0 French nun (jcjtlfie tnt pcrtant Oft ^ 

aoft abifi^ tt«t itia iivois tti«? orte fti New >tor^ 
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WhottsTMI-aoff' 

Th« AH-Cfoft Foundatioh ^ d non- pcof it tecto cfity f i^xSed ccyporatton wNch serves 
thff no^ ot \»rt3rr^ who wsh to tt« sk^ 

8eccws« these trocies hove t«w closed to them by tf oc^y tba tr« nation of AH- 
Cfaft ^mea^vsktot rangina from ^gactonocfotts to he^:^ the student find her 
. Wentitvlnherr)evi^lycho«cnwOfk,ThfOue^it5C<^ 

the cfofts. The 'Aiiaaft closyoofT^' ^equw€^ wither 
c»pentec pk^rier Of ^iectrteky^ 
' The Aa-Cfqft staff n>^nber&c^€^ experts, in 
The A^-Cf oft oM^tiv^ is to tra^ its students so weH that ^ time inctetiv wiH ^ the term 
'AM-Crgrft Wyrw) ' to desajpe a NgNy <^)a«tied worker in these ^ 
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BasbTroining 

' StuctentscrtAii-Cfoftl3«20nwimabCBfc 

cof^tfLidionprkx:ipte$v4iic*^ar«e^ specki&cstion which she 

then chooses os her prof a?»&lofV This also enctiDtes ^^.^o tight Job market 
function In nriDny job situations, 
mechonk: trokw where knoM 

Fiii time troininQ is on a f iv«-day-a- week bQ$^ tor one montti, 
Bock'Up^'ainino contm^toros ionQQsthe student needs it to perfect 
herskiMfr 

AB-Qoft 

Provides Back-Up 

TNnk of Ail-Craft it is, a cofTvnrK^tv st^^ 
worr«n when she enters the tfCKfe for which It hcst^^^ i 
supports bock-up. Bock -143 is n>ore then tra^^^ It ^ tt« cultitf ai Cffxj 
envDttofx^ support ttxjt a wonr^ rieeds when she choo 
k:^ flew cs her profession 

. sU>portlve tf a^\inft fey OS fong OS sheneeds it. ^ 
nnecr« she oan attend fi^t ctossK at Ail-Oaft after she ho® been h^ 
onojobTheseever^sessior\sgiveherrTK)recx^k^ricec^ ' 
connection to her trade. She con ottend for OS tpng OS she wctfits this^ 
CKfc^tionalimtiuctioaKirlh^^ 

• wNch usespecblized nnachinery, odditiooai troining is 0m\ to an Ail- 
Croft stiKient on the use d ttiat eqiipnnent tho^tt^ ^ness 
#se)ftTair^sit5newpe«pie. This extra cooch^ helps to rrK^ett^wornon 
a top perfonT«r on the job. ^ 

CNId-care. an importcyit ftxrtor ri the Sfrrpioy ment of wggjen. *s of 
spepiaJ interest to the Aii-Oott Center whk:h takei respoh^Efflty in sett^ 
L^daycc^eofranoefT^^tslbfittte woffeingrnott^ ^ 
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lt1s\burMov<e 



if you want to krK>*^ what Ay Ctotlcahdoiof ^cMviiti^ i^^a^x^^^tcmot wi\f9 
us ftM on ^:^DpDtf\tnrK?nf wi« cxi^3^ 

SirrpJYCCjaand kJoncotQuf staff ctoouJ Ail- Craft, or ctoour¥<x*r prewnt pffSonnfiM 
picbiirr^ in tvino vyormnjn non tot^^ 

* ' ■ ' - . • * •• 



1 



• » 



1 

AIL-CRAFT FOWD^kDN 19 23 St Mok's Ptace Vbfk. MV 10003 212-260-3660 l-2;3 



4 ^ 
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The JNext 
Skilled Worker . 
You Hire v ^ 
CoutaTBeAn 
All-Craft Wonnldn 
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list of frG^vs« ^ poss^ti^ utWzino the pre- 
. afKiback-i«>trpk^ received by AU-Oaft Women 




lUQiQr Aiam> Mteftonic 
luiefCK^aon tor tej^ 
tun l ^ f u Moctunc M fc n omc 

C«Twnl RniUm ^fTwr^ MoK^ 
Coiorl^xcv 
Comkuchon. ptumbtng cttctncot 
OrartipCTion 
fifCMc Appibnc« ScfViccT 
Htcite BrvcHcv Scivic« qnd 
Bvpoippfnon 
BlR:lirtcat - Lkvpanon 
OK Melon 
@tcfftcion- Marine 

finiihff Diywol 
hfvMaimiifffcnontc 

FiriMuv moMr 
Hond^toociConftr 
hon Wsrkcr (OmomiT^aO 
feon W&Atr ^jmetwoO 
Jotm 

Unolnim. f^ttlM tic t C<vpci 
koyvr or Soft Til * loyfT 



Mciinfcnanct- numfiitr 
Mtlii irwiew^Smov 

ModttMofcff 
MotdniQl(cr 
MoccUcWotCf 



M ttiuitdktt Mctai Of Wood 
Pipt mivt OMoinifnanct} 

Rumt?tT -fioMghing 
nutter ft Sfrevn^t^ 
fti^lg cT Q ti on ft Air Coctftoing 



SntpWHgiw 

sign ^SWucT ft PictockK tairtl<i^ 

Storw am«f OHMng ttxtfi) 

TltS«tHrr 
l^ftDicMak«f 



ALL-CRiHfT FOUNIWK>J 19-23 St Mark's Pkace New York N.y 10003 212-2603650 1-2-3 
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Whene It Ai BegdiTs 

pfoc«climTh«r«ars?fwawdOOgro^ . "g^ 

become aco««gtf crad^t cx5yf» ^jc^cri i^ci^ 
, vwgfn«n. otkJ on mjr pcfff o« thtf GowmiiT^ 

«xi5twcat1vAirCrQnFouKtotiDn.anc^ Pfc^itcofpofottoospcat^c^ciftfc^^ 





AIL cum KHilsJDAriON 19 23 St. Mm's Pkx«*Ww Vofic N.YJ-^p03 212-2603660 1-2-3 
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us 



bedworks inc. 

lUitt fcuTn Dad romp.jnv 

1S1 west 1Sth sta-eet. new york 1001T CaiS3 777-^6*40 




I 



AUrCUrT h3ur.d«tion Inc. 
19-23 St. .Wmrku n»ef 
H»* Ifork, P. If 10003 

To msm It juy Ceno«m 



k. ?f S,<^'' '■ertun. of fiadworkn to h«v« eoU«- 

-bor»ttd with th« AU-ORAFT Foundation In t^.. MiplojnMnt of 
« " °^«!^f*'" ^"P^* »oodwork«f«. S?hS^h both • 

r«iui«lt« to -nrkihs in our trad., it irnicMiary 
itJ 11 !? fiploy..! through gradual .ta««. of 

2*^f''*»"«^ Initiation to our pirtfcuS- Bathodrand 
atyX, of production. Today Suean imd Tarrl ar. fully train«l 
apd acBllMttd MEbarr of th. SMi«orka pr«u.Sioircr«r^^ 

«!}f«"«hout tha initial phaaaa of intro- 
duction to our work hrra. J^m, two AU^CfUFTSRS havt ahown 
tJ^'f^''*! ^•'■Lr" ^" th.lr.good work hrtli^rd^^^'Kr^ 

initiation procaao. and ^oQuiaitlMj 
^ol. f P^tlc.o not ntoaaiarily ua.d oJSSfd! twS 

K.-'***-3""*if" l» 8«fl»lbly raii.d whath.r thaaa aorkara 

l^lt t «o llt.rally carryinfc thair ornn w.ight wR«n it 
?S l»»»y«i«=*l tMki aa plain and aispl. aa 6rln«in« 
tn. wood in or aoving h.avy marehandieafc Tha wMnar fr** 

Jur .jfpariane. is that initially «• found both naw a«pl««.aa 
air but not axcaUant with th... taaka. Hommviv, aSiZ 
««r racant mov. fr«« Broadway to 15th Straat, Tarri and 
Saiian prov.d th.«..ly., quit, wall ynloadln* ton^ar ton of 
dama flakaboard laaiinata »aod auppli.i. r mwi m 

Aa I aaid bofora, th. AU/-CRAPTERS easi« to ua alr.adv 
poas.aain* aany cf th* skiUj and luioh of the tao-lidg. - 
nao.saary to function in our shop, what th.y did ndt Ini- 
lo v.L^2!f ' J^U^ It*^*^ quieklji and naw undaratand and 

h to th'ir conaeioua ehoic.' to find 

wsployjant in this finj and laarn thia ci-aft, both Tarri and 

^^rrx^jr^^^r*^'"" deterained .wploya.a. proud 
of th.ir contribution to tha fin. work w. do h.^. it Bidi^ka. 

thank you ALt-CRAfT. , 



JED/pk 





Jottn Sa D9T)ni 
iduction ^isuiagtr 
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U«u Tori;, J.:. 1^03 ^ 
Attn; :!3. TiolXy 3rotm8tdon: 



I>9iur 3rovmst5on: 

Having r^c^tly baco^ self mipXoyqd I had not 
witioipatad htr,la« ^ smpXoyao within tho next y«i^ 
OP tv«>-, . , ■ . ' ' . 

Howavor unon hiring ^iana Qiordtno throu*^ tho 
All-Cr«rt Poimdttionp I WjRS eapublo of ^ilring ft 
ro8m>n«lbl» onployao bV virtue of tho a jTA ondownwnt, 
t-iitnout this «ndoT^ont it would h&vo bssn nocaaaary. *. 
to a«cur» an ar.ponelvo loan ^to provido' tho n^ot^^avy 
c-^r^ltil tov initi il injsvrmqo Wintpin .1 wo3lcl^y 
pjty^'oll, ^ . . '.^ 



Diana Giordano has demonstrated outiitandiA 
c^pRbllity in th0 shop -xn^ particularly In tho ilolfd 
«hor» 3h« haa ds'^lt ^dth- clients' cm a profdssionaJL baais* 



Sineoreiy 



tjQOt*no Dorn- /ai chun 
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« MICHAEL CAiHBQ 



AU<i«ft r«wA4tiM has hslpM suMui dlrMt h«r««lf «« • CmbiBstMlMr In 
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IHIIRKII EliEGTIIG Gi, 



LICENSED EtECTRICAi CONTRACTOR 
INDUSTRIAL • CCMMERCIAL • RESIDENTIAL 

257 WEST 19 STREET 



«29* 293S 



NEW York tJiry. n y. laoii 

Sept. 11,1978 



Ma Joyce Uartvctl 
All-Craft C«Qtcr ^ ^ * 

19^2*3 St. Marks ?^«c« 

K«w York NY 10003 ^ 

Dear M* HartvclU . 

wish to co^i^nd you on the training you have given 
Pattl Elatiaiia, She hat flttdd in well with our workmen who ae«Q to be gl«<} 
' to havi^ hat with the^ on a job. On gfn.iHer joba where aha haa gooe a lone , 
Pattl haa either aolvcd thr probleni or brought b«ck a clear expl/ination of 
iihae la wroci^ ao w« can t.^Lkle it properly. # 



Contrary to tiany of our fear 
encountered any dlacrUiinitc. ion or problema, 
tlnl kl<(|ding with our cuatooaara and auppUer 



rj. I don't 



believe Fotti haa 
occaaional isrild tni- 



Her knowledge of b^lc *lect»lc?^^oaiblned with a willing* 
tieaa to work aod adequate phyaical strength for laoat joba Hava'glvea our 
cuatodiera no cauie for coi^lalnt to date. 

While It is obvious that^Fatti requires (aorc training to 
feel coai^ldent In all buiic facets our work^ vie are pleased to •ee.^hat 
she waCchts our experienced oMchanica and learns Irc^ the«« W« would like 
to encourage her to work no re dnd mare on her own. ' » 

Her attendence record .ind on-time perfomance haa been 
good« and overall, we have no ccscplslntst 

#• 

Pleases feel free to cnll me or my son,^ Roger, should you 
have any further quest lo{>^. 

/< Sincerely fpurs. 



Harold 0. Warren ^ ^^U*^ f 



HOW:lw 



mntn WIRING 



MOTORS & CONTROLS 



REPAIRS 
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ELICTRICAl :COMPi|NY, INC ! 

< Ue«n>ecl f !#ctrkat Contfoctof^ 

5301 AVENUE N* .»" i^OC^LYN, N.Y,|I2 



12) 253 



November -1 a, 1978 



4lUCrAft Foun<kition * ' ' . • 

19-23 St/Mdrks Pld<x> - 

N«V York, f^w YorK. lOOOa'* * / , * . ' 

t^Attuntiani KoIUsk 3rownst«itt . ' ' . • ' , . 

Otwi'K^ ^ff. .a*50vn«t«^inr ' *" * -* / f " • 

X *w Writing to th^nk you for referring ^Jban Daluy to our 
organization. , • ' , ♦ ' ' \ 

She h«*g a c|oo«| working knoK.le<ig« of th« **tOQls. of th* trad®** 
and is wrweij in tb^cfry, . • 

Sh« . r;Jiows strong SH^tivation tow.irds learning all Mspcicts of 
our business and ha« no difficulty in performing ail thu taK>c» 
rw^^iirvd of a first y<»^ h*?lp«r^. 

It. 'i,s our politTV to totato ht>lpors among th« machanics and 
all havw bwn ploa?jed with Ms^ Daley's perf ortnant^a on the 

^ ' • ■ ' ■ ' ' 

..All-Craft ?s f-iliing a voi^ sorely novded in tfi« constru<:t ion 
^mduMtry f or nuiny y^^ira .ind I am pleased .to sott uo successfully. 

w« ar^ looking forward to futural reforral« from yov^r. 4^i*ncy. ^ 
Vi#ry truly yours, 



Sh0ila Schlr«gingor / 
S«rvicfi Manager 



r. .... ■ ■ ■ "® . 

iJSVITOM 



Ht^ch 17, 1978 



To Whoa It May Concern; . * 

Thm LSVXTOK lUlNUFACrnmXIiQ C0i4FANY HiC; has mcint^lned 
A rtlatiohfthlp i^ith Craft Pound^tibn I^c,^ for approximately 
one {X) ^ear. 




_ thla period of tiise they have. referred respective 
, enpl6yeea out of which two (2) have been^hired. One voman is 
employed as a Carpenter and the 0th^r is a Ifbol k Die Maker 
Trainee. Thty are both considered by' their Supervlaors^ "Above 
' Averfge Eii^loyeeii^* They are quite knowledgeable in their skil^le - 
tnd «re highly motivctea* ; 

It would appear that All Craft has established an excel- 
lent^Training Program and is one of the feM agencies that we deal 
with that does extensive follo\^-up6 on the applicants they plaoe. 

It is 'gratifyinR to find qualified femalea in what has 
been "historically sjale^ oriented Jobs, 



Very truly yoiyrs, 
_ L£V ITQ!i M^UFACyURIKQ CO. INC^ 

Ronald J.NcDowan ^ 



RJMsfk PEKSOMEL KA23AOER 



A. 
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Seatraln Shipbuilding Corp. 



March 21, 1978 



9o Ifiioii Xt Mi^ OoQc^rni 



ThiJi i« to o«7tiry tlittt MS. CMM HftTtlncx m« <^Xoy«a ^ 
SMtrftia fi}ilpl»»iiais$ caprp^Ation from MovmlMir 22, 197? to 
MMCh 17t 1978 u • u:boxmT. 

MSiil^^M^loy^ K«. SMtf ltertin«s «ppli«d b«rs«lf to h«r 
viork 1^ « r««£^^i«ibl« wmaxmr^ Bhm tiorl^ ifl»ll with otli«r« m- 
Mil mm bttin9 punctual in h«r «tt«sia«nc«. 



S liopa this iilfam«tioa will of som «9slstai&ei^ to you. 



Sftftpftctfully you: 




SSATKAIN SHIP8UIU>t1« CORP*^ AFTCS ACQUIRING A NEW Pf^foEKT/ LAZIMTF 800 
BVtOYEIS. mcrirmz MS AMQNB those lAID-OfT, as SePT. 25, 1978 

SHE ms aCEI^ R£H!(^ AT $220/)^ IH A IMSON 008 AS A IMOSm — SOOIV TO QC 
OQINS SHIfVlTTlNC. ' ■ 



I • 



tar ukx^m avcnm # mew yo«x, n. y. xom • CMNpen^-c^ao 



f uouH lUm to tirlst « vcrosf l«tc«r 9f r«lcr«oc« €o cammmA thm 

rim various ri^cirs coa«i«c«4 af pip#«» wio4«N«. a lock Aa4 doar|>«U 
M imll «• ifMt«Il«cl«a ef iMtftr coolers. TIm wjW tm « irftry 

TtM ipc«r cooler ifwCAlX^doa wt^t v«ry anciot^y Aa4 tHc^r'bad dm 
9pportu8ity t9 utm Ctwir ability la llfeisi« objactt. 

t 

CO thoo low. thttir ctc«a4«it«« m4 num^'ar^inid wtro boU» 
axeallaat* 

Ic it lilcolf zhmt w« will Raad furcfe«r verk doaa ^hurisic ttio iiayt 
Ion anulia ;*b4 ^#1]^ vill call upoa All*€raf t CaaCar to 
.pravl4a t%U axcallaoc coam^ty sarvi^, particvilarly ea a Ma4ic«l 
•aCabilatvMAt «»ch aa our c I laic. 
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VWi«HA Kit 
ftOMNT HAXAmO 



PRESioeisn" OF THE BORcxKaH of'uanhattan 

ANDREW d STEIN 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
CC^MlMy$TY SOATO NO 3 



PU. ^oyc« H«rtw«ll, Director 
MIcr«||LK Foundation 
'19 ,13 St. IMirkc |»l«c« 

York, Hmt YprK 10003 

D»«r H«rt«<«Xl : 

rowmmity »oaid iJ wisfxi to ajqtrwvs alnc^r* thinks to you 
*ftd your mtmft for th« •xc«ll«nt tiork th«t wmm s»rfcmii*d 
in our Qffi«-. Thay fK>t on;/ Iq.taU^d our Mtffr cooi.r, ) 
but fixed OUT windoM. ' 

r 

Sj^ci.X th*nk« 90 to H«ri»pl sIkjh, CO«y 8«nkB. S«r« Broim 
*«a Ann Smndov.l for their courtesy, met «ork and •fficiency. 

O^z Bteff hiqhly ooMndi the«l for their »kili in plxmhinq, 
elect! ic«I end carpentry work. 
» 

Sincerely. 



FRANK 



FRANK MOSCO, CHAIRHAM 
COMMUNITY 9QAKD i1 




Karle Enter HIq 
AdMinietretive A*eiat4nt 
Coienunity Board 13 



f 

f 




All'-Ct^aft Ctnter 
19-*23 St« Mark's PI«c» 
Ht« York, m 10003 

. Daar W0ME12 



reteurcei 

it % If itii %li€iit 
if It k^^i>.|.4iifTM 
(il l) M#->IC)€ 

L/o 133 ir«*t 72tl Street #201 
>^«» Xork. NY 10023 

\. Septe^w 13, 1978 



tf« her« at Vas«D*s Ktspurcts vould llk« to thrak you for tbt 
coa;&»«nd«ble job you dii in helping us g«t our off let (and lis 
Work) off th» ground. Our curr«;^t project ±m m fundralsiflif 
canir«8« for th« Nation*! Vosta*s Politicia Caucus* ERA Fu&d» * 
and tht walls, doorway snd work tables (attrsctlva as wall aa 
sfficltnt) you built for us asks what I*b sura you raaliss a 
difficult job all that ouch aaslar* We cannot thank you^anoushs 
but ba asaurad that we will racoasend youp artisanablp to anyone 
we'kaow who is in need of your services. Best wishes in your 
future vorif. ' 



^nc^rely^ 
CarlLa K or ton 
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Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. Ms. Hartwell. 
Mr. Weiss? , 

Mr. Weiss. Thank you venr 'much, Mr. Chairman. 
I found the t^timony to be very informative and very precise. I 
appreciate that very much. 
Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Jeffords? 

Mr. jKFFORoe. I concur with the remarks niade by Congressmao 
Weias, not only for your t^timony, but all the testimony that we 
have received today. I appreciate it, ^ I know that it has taken a 
lot of work, and thatajbt of time waHpent on it It shows in your 
i;Mtimony. Thank jWRTvety much. i ^ 

Mr, Hawkins. The C3iair would like to commend the witnesses 
am. You have beea very clear cut in your explanations. 

Mr^^-Wsm Mr. Powers, will you have your statement repro-' 
duced, so that we can have a Qopy of it? 

Mr. Powers. Yes. ' ' 

Mr. Wkiss. If you would send it to the conamittee in Washington)^ 
D.C., to support the statement given here. I think that it would be 
apprecmted. ■ f . 

Thankyou very much. 

JJawkins. There are several additional witnesses Vhich I 
would like to have Mr. Weiss introduce, who wish to present fur- 
ther testimony. 

Mr. Wsoss. Thank you very much, Mr. CSiairman. 

Because of the well prepared testimony that our witnesses haVe 
had, we are very fortunate in having concluded just a little bit 
ahead of our deadline for returning to Washington. 

At this time, I would like to introduce and welcome State Sena- 
tor FVanz Uechter, who is a distinguished colleague of many years' 
stapdmg, and who represents the district that we a?^ in, and m his 
mdividual capacity as a State senator, he has the responsibility for 
empl03rment legislation. 

We very much appreciate, not only the fact that you came, but 
the fact that you stayed because you had no idea whether we would 
mush in time or liot Thank you very much, 

STATEMENT OF HON. FRAVZ LIECHTER, NEW YORK STATE 

^ENATOR 

Senator. LiECHTER. Thank ydu very much, Mr. Chairman, Con- 
gr^man Jenords, and Congressman Weiss. 

May I sayi^ Mr. Chairman, that foi^-tnany years your name has 
been the symbol of hope for all of those who are concerned about 
the problem of unemployment, and I particularly appreciate the 
suhcommittee holding hearings, here, and I wanted to dome and 
welcome yfau. since I represent northern Manhattan in the New 
York State>iSenate. But I particuliirly wanted to come .and share 
with .you some of my concerns and interests with the problem of 
unemployment ftmohg the youth. 

We sit, in fact, in a community where if you go out «nd walk the 
streets, you will $ee hundreds of young people idling on street 
comers, on stoops, and so on, unemployed, hopele^y unemployed, 
poesibiy permanently unemployed, unl^ the Government finally 
manages tQ deal with what I think is a sodsd disgrace and a social 
disaster, and that is the rate of unemployment among young peo- 
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pie in a eity district such as this of anywhere between 40 to JO 
^rcent. I don't think we even know how )iigh the figuiSes are, but 
we know they are extremely high. » •, , «^ *^ 

We also know that the problem is such a severely, deeply roo^ 
one that it wUi take very direct, and very focused governmental 
action in order to provide some employment opportumty and hope, 
and really some hope in the future for all of these young, people. 

r think that there has been a failure of three levels of govern- 
ment. I particularly very dc^pW feel the failure of «ie lev^ ot 
government wK6re I serve, the State. For some vears, I have been 
trying to utge^ without much 8uc«»ss, on my colleagues in ^^bany, 
and on the Gpverndr, that |he State has some r^ponsibihties m 

*^p^S»ed a very modest program with State funding to the level 
of $26 miUion, a program to place unemploered youth P"vate 
sector jobs to provide trainihg for them, and to do this by the State 
subsidizing up to 75 perc^tit of the wages of these young people. 

It seems to me, at a tim0 when the Stfite has quite considerably 
reduced taxes, and when there has been a goverfanaental surplus, 
there was certainly some dbligation on the part of the State to deal 

with this pn^lem. / . , . , , ju -^j..- 

I know that we, in the State capital, Uke to look good by rttiuc- 
ing tax^, and then come to Washington and say tl^at we need help, 
fttiittk that there is no du^tion that we do need help, but I think 
there is somS obligation /on the part of the State level of govern- 
ment to deal witfc such complex and such very evidence social 
problems as unemployment among young people. ^ j j - 

I very much approve.and support the ^posalsi^nt^ed m 
some of the legislation i&cuased. The targeting of CIETA fimds^to 
deal directly with the/ problem of unemployment among youtti. 

I know that the hour is late, and I am not going to comment in 
detail on your bills, except to endorse the general tone, or the 
general thrust of H.R. 4465, and the two bills proposed by Congess- 
man Weiss, H.R. 4534 and H.R. 4536. ^ 

It seems to me that somehow, if we are gomg to de^ eftectiveiy 
with unemployment among young people, I thmk we have to de^ 
really with the twm problem^ of creatmg the job opportumties, and 
also providijag the . educational support, which is going to permit 
them to hold these jc*s. , , ^ ^i. „<■ 

I don't think that there is any lack of wilbngn^ on the part of 
these young people to work. When you hear job announcements in 
this city for young people, they wiU line up, literally 2 or 8 davs m 
advance,*'and sleep cm tJie sidewalk. Unfortunately, many ^ ttwna, 
really, are so lackiii in femployable skills .that r^^ess of theur 
desire, they are just toot employable. 

It seems to me taiat any pn^pram must focus on tne training 
aspect*. I would also hope very much that a greater mcentive, as 
ar possibly a greater sanction be impos«J on State government 
to use some of the CETA moneys that are available, some of tiie 
discretionary moneys, for i^istance, to deal with th^ problem ot 
unemployment among youth. , _ 

As administered, I think CETA. although there are some specific 
programs for young people, really has not means very much tor 
Sis large, vast group of the employed. I think there might be Some 
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sort of program that is directed to areas that are particularly 
heavily impacted by luieAployinent among young people. There 
may well be some additi^lal funds for those States that are willing 
to share some of the b,urden, and provide a positive program in 
dealing with the pn^lem. - 

I hope' very much that Congress will addr^ itself to this prob- 
lem, and I know that under your leadership, Mr. Chairman, every* 
thing possible will be done. ' \ 

I thank you. ► 

Mr. Hawkins Thank you. Senator Liechter, for those remarks. I 
think that they are very pertinent. I cannot find any disagreement 
with them. We hope that though this cooperation, of ^ch you 
fi^ieak, we can move ahead, despite the gloomy for»»tst facing us. 
We think that what you said today is very timely, and very 
thought provoking. ) , 

Mr. Weiss, do you have any comments? 
I Mr. Weiss. I do not, Mr. Caiairman. 
^ I think that it is ^sential that we have this working and sharing 
partnership between the Federal and State governments, so that it 
. become very clear that it is being left up to the Federal Govern- 
f, mmt to provide all the funding. We have to make that part of the 
relationship. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Jeffords? 

. Mr. JssvoBOS. What is the State of New York doing in targeting 
the training toward the jobs that are available, andho\^ does the 
^Stsifi of New York determine what jobs will be availidble? 
^ Senato^r Likchtes. We have supposedly an ongoing effort by var- 
( itms executive agenci^ to try to create jiAe, to tiy to identify jobs. 
] I think, bv and large, the i)rogrem that has been followed in the 
/ State has been one of reducing business taxes, x^ucing is^vidual 
^ taxm, in the hop^ that this would geneii^te gnomic activity. 

r don't believe that doing this without attaching some strings to 
V^^^Jtwill accomplish the job. 1 prefer Cbngr^eman Weiss's approach, 
-^^^u create jobs, and we will give you a tax credit." I think in tiiis 
\t^3£ay you can assure, to a much greater extent, that you ai^ really 
^t5^going to be helpm^^ those people that you want to help. 
^ So I would 10(6 to be able to boast about the good programs that 
we have in the State of New York, but I can't. , 
Mr. JSFF0R06. Thank you. 
Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Wkss. Our last witness for toc^y, verS appropriately is the 
gentleman who reipr^nts the tenants who reside in thui complex, 
where we are holdmg our headings today. Mr. G^rge Parris is the 
dbairman of the Tenant Association of the Riverside complex. * 
• I would like to thank him, while he is coining forward, for the 
^ wdlcome which he has imparted to us, and for allowing us the 
* convenience and comfort of holding our hearings here today. 

Mr. Hawkins. The CSiair, would" like to add to what^. Weiss 
has said. We are highly appreciative of the cooi»ration that has 
. been extended to the committee, and we are thankful to you per^ 
sonaliy for thatt 

Also. 1 join with Mr. Weiss in giving you the opportunity to 
present testimony and in thanking you for the privilege that we 
have had of using this facility. . . 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE PARRIS. CHAIRMAN. TENANT 
ASSOCIATION OF RIVERSIDE COMPLEX 

* ' . . ♦ 

Mr* Paeris. Thank you, gentlemen. ♦ • 

Before>you go, I would like to introduce Dr. Burnett, who is £he 
vice president of our association. . 

The problems that we have in this area are: No. 1> not enough 
contact with the repr^ntation of this community. Ninety percent 
of thia community, do not know who their repr^entativ^ arie. The 
^only time they hear about them is when they come out for yotes. 
Basically, this is all there is to it- 

; ^When it comes down to jobs, education, whatever you have, the 
^^nior citizens, they are neglected terribly. A3^ you haye to do is 
walk through this neighborhood, and you will see what I am talk- 
ing about. 

We have tried to be in contact with different people, to tiy to get 
jobs, and to implement educational prc^i;pi|nis, but nothing do they 
jave us. We get promise sometime, and that is the end of it. 

In this complex alone, which is the iai]g^t complex in the city, 
as you probably know, it was an experimental building type of 
complex, you have over 3,0(M) children alone in here. , For example^ 
we tried to get jote for them. We sent them to dii^^^nt agencies 
that we heard about. Two out of one thousand fiye liundred chil- 
dren got a piece of a job. .%*$rn 

The plac^ that we sent the kids to, to which we went, too, we 
were told that they had their applications, yet we saw applicjatiqns 
being given out to their friends and to their relatives. Tfus^cannot 
be tolerated. 

I feel the lack of communication tetween repr^ntatives and the 
people concerned in the neighborhood is terrible. I will give you 
another exampla 

The school down here, I have b^n fighting them for over 3 
years, to open up that gym for the children of this complex, just 
the gym. The gym would keep the crime rate down. It would solve 
, . fi^l kinds of problems for these young kids today. They refuse to let 
us have the gym, and told us that they would have to havfe x 
k^mnount of dollars if and when they could give it to us. 

have gone to the board of education, and tii§^ gave us a 
>unaround, I have never been able to get an understajiding bf why 
that gym should not be' open to the tenants of this complex. 

The educational level needs to be changed. I also think that a lot 
of the educational pr<^ams that are being utilized in the schools 
are not meant for the poor people, l^cause half of the education 
that they are ^tiM, they will go out in life and use it. 
. V / What you need to do is to cha^e the system of education to the 
ii^;i^.nt where you have children, who are interested in certain typei 
. . work or are cut out for certain things, and train them specifical- 
Vj^ly'inlh^ 

What good is it to teach a child all typ^ of math or science, ' 
when his inter^t is not science? I ajpi not saying that it is not 
beneficial to a certain degree, but actually it is a waste of time and 
money, 

Your teachers today, basically, are unqualified to teach. They 
have no inter^t in the educational system. They have no inter^t 
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in really educatiitg the child, I have gone to the parent and\teacher 
conference, and the teacher does not naxe time fcsLus. \ 
? I have seen cases where' the principal of the school has wanted to 
get rid of teachers* add was not ^ie to get rid of them bemuse of 
the union, or whatever. ' \ ' 

Hiefie are some of the problems- that are creating probleqiis for 
people. I simply believe that if you, Congr^smen and Senktors, 
would get together with the peoi)le, and let them be seen and be 
heard, let them know where the interst lies, surely they would be 
inter^ted, and I think that a lot of these problems would be 
alleviated. 

This Is my complaint We have 3,000 adults living m this com- 
plex alone^ never mind the area, we can't get grants or anything 
else m here for them. Believe me, you have a lot of people who 
really want to work. If you have an ad for jobs, you will have 
50.000 kids going for 10 jobs, or 100 jobs. 

You have agencies, your have businras^, they refuse to hire 
ipinority groups. There should be something done about that 

This is basically all I have to say. ' 

I would like to introduce Dr. Bumefi who would like to make 
some remarks. 

STATEMENT OF DR GEORGE BURNETT, VICE PRESIDENT. 
TENANT ASSOCUTION OF RIVERSIDE COMPLEX 

Dr. Burnett*. As a iecturfer in philosopl^ and psychol(^, I have 
great . concerns for the growing children of all ag^. I am very 
* concerned with the children of our age, they seem to be eager to 
learn, ^et on the other hand there seems to be a frustration in 

* their lives that is preventing them ftt>m adjusting th^toselves to 
the education that they are presented. ^ 

. In the Cirpt plac^, you ol^^e a, child of 12 years old, and\you ask 
him what is his intention, wliat is he going to pursue during his 
school years. His reply is usually, "I do not know." There is some- 
thing 'that seems to be amies when a child has nbt the proper 
perspective as regards to what he wants to do, and what he wants 
to be, and his accomplishments in the future years. 

We who have ol^rved veiy carefully the evolutionary growth of 
these children's |iv^; we feel tliat they are lacking a certain disci- 

* pline, and certain directions, so that th6y may be able to adjust 
themselves, not only to the community, but to those who ^ eager 
to dir«:t them to perform the duties which they should perform. 

Recently, we had the opportunity to take in, within the complex^ 
approximately 60 children from the Jones Schools, We hadbeen 
mding Uiem m jiisciplining themselv^, and to direct tibiem relative 
to the duties which they had had to perform. 

Incidentially, in the complex, I' have been endeavoring to Wab- 
lish ^ library and I took the opportunity of my leisure time to 
prepare for this library. We have over 6O0 books,, and it ne«is time 
and attention so that these books can be cataloged for the purple 
of directing the children in the right direction. It necessitates a 
great deal of money in order to establish a certain cultural pro- ■ 
gram for the children who are growing up as well as for the adults. 

What we observe is that there is a lack of both culture and 
morality, and we are endeavoring to see whether we can establish , 
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a program* so that they can be taught the jprindples of culture, and 
by virtue of establidung tiioee cultural pnhciples, they may weave 
ioto the pattern of the moral life, which should be led. 

It is essential that we build into the mind of the youth those 
principles Uiat will make them betterliitizens in the fViture. If, that 
IS donet we may be capable of walking the streets very much more 
fi^lei»Iy. It is my feding that we are rea^^^render the neces- 
sary aid to them, if we can get that fandmgio tnht our project can 
be perfectly established, not only for the cl^idEenybf me ounplex, 
but the children of the o^mmuni^. ^ 

Hiere are many ctf them who are eager to move forward in the 
right direction^ but there I? not the proper guidance. This ^ essen- 
tial fdr our children today, because tney are to be the leaders of 
tomorrow. Unless we take care of these, we shall find ourselves in 
a state of anarchy, because *we need them to guide the d^tix^ of 
the Nation in the future, so that we can havefeNnore wholesome 
place to live, and feel atdeast comfortable where we are associated ^ 
m the community where we live. ' 

Therefore, I feel that your presence today, gentlemen, is very 
essential; so that you may know firsthand tae things that we are 
subjected to in this community, ahd particularly those who are 
overshadowing the complex. There are many things that are going 
in the opposite direction, but by virtue of your aid I am quite sure 
that my^^ and Mr. Parris will be able to direct ^ a^tiny in 
such a way that those who are omipying the <^mplex will fed at 
ease and at ipeace because the children of the surrounding area will 
hftve been directed in the wav in which they ought to act, and in 
the duties that the should perform. 

. Last but not least, I am endeayonr^jg to establish a auditorium in 
the library, so that we give a series of lecture on sociology and 
ethics, morals and prindples, and philosophy, so that they rtiay 
have an understanding as to the manner in which they should 
condudUiemselves, and the way in which they i^oul4 five with 
their Ijpe&ers/ 

I am quite sure that by virtue of your aid and your asBistance, 
we will be able to fulfill that dream, not only for the good of \hB 
community, but for the good of the Nation. 

Thank you.' 

Mr. Hawkinb. Thank you, Mr. Burnett. 
Mr. Pasexs. I have one more witness. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Parris, I am afi^d that if there are a^ 
additional statements, they may be filed with the committee. We 
wiU be very gladJo keep the re(xmi i^sen. 

Mr. PAREia My next witness is Ms. Cel^te Heed, our second vic^ 
president She came late* 

Mr. Hawkins. We will try to accommodate you. 

STATEMENT OF C^^TE REED, SJ^ONB VICE PB£^DENT, 
y TENANT ASSOCUTION OP RIVESSIDE COMPLEX 

Ms. Reed. If there is money to aid thiffcommunity, or a commu- 
nity of this dze where is it going, and Why/have we not had^a 
chance to implement it in our programs in\ia^^La>xnmuni^? 

Ms. Weiss. I have suggested, in conversaticms with jMt^PaxnsT' 
that I would be very pissed at our mutual ranyenience, on the 
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weekend probably in the early part of Octc^r, to meet here at the 
complex with Mr- Parris, Dr. Burnett, and any of the otjiers in 
* tenant ansociation of the complex, who^want to discuss whatever 
questions were raised today, and any other question. 

That is probably the l^t way oecause right now we Imve to 
return to Washington because the House is in s^on* I am grefte- 
ful for foreb^rance. We will meet early in Octdi>erto discuss that 
question, and all the other questions that were raised during the 
hearing. , 

May I, again, Mr. Chainnan, extend my appreciation to yoli and 
• ' to Mr. Jefiqrds, and to the subrammittee stan, for allowiitig these 
hearings to be held today in this district of New York. 

Mr. Hawkins. We are veiy appr^iative. 

We wish to^ thank everyone for ^eir cooperation, and particular- 
^ ly you* Mr Parris. 

All the statements that were submitted will be entered in the 
record. 

Mr. HAWKiNa The subcommittee hearing is adjourned, 
g ^ [Whereupon, at 2 p.m., the subconmiittee aqjoumed, to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair-] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record foUo^?^:] 

Brooki<yn, N.y. 

Mr. Ctiaiman. member* the Education and Labor Committee, ymith unetnploy- 
imnt hai reached tl^ point of beiBg a natiooa! disai^r. Officially unexnplqyinexit 
among youth aged 16-24 i» 3 million. Tbs National Urban Lieairue and the AFL-CIO 
estimate the number to be much higher. According to the NaOonal Urban League's , 
Hidden Unemployment Incfez, unemployment among Black youth has reached an 
all-time high of 57 percent ^tistica cannot adaouately reflect Use toil unemplqf- 
ment takee on one's personal lifts, family U& ana physical well-being. The unem- 
ploved vouth oS our country have no future to look forward to. 

We (Youth March for Jdxl are an ongania^tion based on neighfaorlKJod and city- 
wide formations of youth fighting for mm. We strive toward getting all national 
- stuctent and youth organizations to flgnt for youth jobs on an oogmi^ l»sis. We 
continue to build jobs for 3routh committees in every mi^or dty. 

We seek meaningfiil ^^bs for youth at it^kde union level wages and woridng 
conditions. Therefore, we do not agree with using tax credits to corporations as an 
incentive to hire jroung people. Youth are hired at training w^ges which are usually 
the wage level of older trade union workers. So the a)mpany pays H the total 
wage and the other^ half comes from' tax credits whids come out of the pockets of 
taxpayers. Therefore, the employer prefers to hire youth because it costs the em- 
ployer less than it costs to hire an older parson. This pits yotinger workers against 
older workers and contributes to a general lowering of wage levels. This serves to 
undercut the buying power of workers which in turn causes production to lag 
raiulting in more layoffs. So the use of Mui credit wor^ns the prf^lem. We do not 
advocate anv job measures that pit youth against the unions or that fbn^ youth to 
compete with older workers to get j^. (We will, however, ^k jdbs for youth from 
private amployars where that appears fniitiU.) We are n<^ against mvermimst 
Encouraging small businenM to hire youth as long as wages are tni& union or 
prevailing. 

We stronglv reject the notion that youth are responsible for their own unemploy- 
ment. This ideology of blaming the \^ctim has a warp racist edge and claims that 
youth are unemployed because they don't want to work. Tte real pn^Iem ^ Uiat 
there is not enough iobs to go aromid and the educaticm and Utdning that is 
provided is totally madequate.. 

The private economy has lieft youth with an unemployment rate of 10 percent for 
26 years. The private ecmomy has been able to absorb the huge pool of 
unemployed, particularly among Bli^ck and Hispuiic youth. What's i^{^)ening is 
that private indu^ries ^ laymg off workers. We believe it is the government's 
responsibility to jprovi<k ^obs for youth sinc» the private e^^nomy has failed to do so. 
We strive for public servw^ and public woriss i6i» that provide nwaningful work for 
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wjung [»oplt\ Jobs that develop jikiU* including on-the-job triiining, remedial educa- 
tion, that would he uiieful later on for private emplpymeot. 

ThertJ itt plenty of work to be done Th^ jdb shcmld be geared towards building 
the ^xmmiuniti** we liv© in. Schoohi. hoipitaUi. recreational facilitiea. low<ost hovui-' 
m *»re all basic necewtiev that young people can be put to work on. We are abp 
for nsitunng any cutbacks in existing youth programs such as CETA, even 
though we fight few improvements in CETA such as trs^ union wag^» greater 
afl^mative action in job gn^^rams, more meaningful job«. 

. Sjf f^*" union working condi- 

tions. The wages should/b© trade union of prevailing, whichever is h^ier. We lAject 
,to youth bemg used ss cheap labor, that threatens the kba of older workerswho 
receive trade union wagee. 

The unemployment rat^ among Black, Hispanic and other minority youth are 
disproportionately higher than among their white counterparts. For thu reason we 
strive for jobs programs with afTirmative action. We believe affirmative stepa must 
be taken to overcome past discrimination in jdb hiring, training and promotion. 'Hiis 
will serve to bring unemployment rates down to equal levels thnauizhout the 
country. 

We^nigKle for affirmative action in job prc^ams while demanding more jobs for 
everybody. In orfer to win jobs for everyone^ we must have unity. The basis fcM- this 
IS fighting for afTirmative steps to be taken to guarantee equality in hirina and 
promotion. . ^ ^ 

A^^i^^Jin Federal l^ation such as the Youth Employment 

tirj, i.V'^' 4466). This will, if pa^, provide jobs and j<^ training for youth 
aged ib-^^. Wages wUl be trade union or prevailing, whichever is higher. The bill 
also provide employment for disadvantaged youth. 
This l^laUon is badly needed if it can reduce the unemployment?rate to 10 

Kroent m an assembly dwtrict like Harlem. Youth must be ai>le to work in their . 
jal community and school diatricta H.R 4465 pmvklee for academic input which is 
viable for young people if they are to survive this technological era, We seek the 
pasaage of such a bill because it provides jobs at meaningful wages and has a ste)ng 
attirniative action clau^ which guarantee joba for everyone. 

We work for the passage of tf^ shorter work weefc biit with no cut in pay 
introduced by Rep. John Conyers Jr. (D-Mich.), This biU, if passed, would cr^ 
millions of joba Many of which might go to young people. 

There are those who say that the Federal government no money to pn)vide 
jobs for youth. They state that taxes and inflation are already too high. As people 
who are^bitteriy affected by high taxes and inflation, we say that there is money for 
jobs. Job prorrams c»n be financed through slashing the bloated military budget 
and|^lQsiOg the over $130 billion in tax loopholes for the big corporations and flie 
wealthy. This way, inflation is curbed and high taxes are reduced for working 
people and jobs can be created. 

In striving to meet the jdb needs of youth, we various methods. We s^k to 
educate the public and lawmakers through confferencei, studies, teach-iits, organiz- 
ing guidehnes, analysis of pending legislation. We also organize actions to apply 
pr^ure on Federal and local governments to create massive youth job and job 
training programs. Hiese include loWwing, voter-r^fistration drives, letter writing, 
petitions, marches, demonstrations and sit-ins. 



East Harlem OoMMUNrrv Cojtp., 
^ New' York, N, September 17, 1979. 

TThe East Harlem Community Corporation has been in existance since 1967 
During this span of time we have provide various youth programs in tiie area of 
l!*ait Harlem. operating a new program c^ied 'TOuth Opportuni- 

ties Unlimited (Y.O.O ). The Y.O.U. program is funded by the Law Enfor^ment 
Assistance Administration. 

This program is providing profe^iorial-Uierapieutic counseling to youths enrolled 
in various programs. We have found that the youth come in with a hcjet of psycho- 
logical and sociological pr<Alen» stemming frmi «semomic, cultural, and &m5&l 
stress Many lack the positive self-image* and appropriate skills (edu<»ti(mal and 
vocational) to cope with tiie expectations of the world of work. This situation tends 
to produce defiant-artiM out behavior which often intensifi® anti-social or self* 
destructive patterns. Sudi inappropriate behavior is sometimes demonstrated Within 
the public school system, on the job, at home or on the streets. 

Not all youths ^^ng up under ^etto a)ndiUoas exhibit n^Uve attitude: 
some demonstrate healthy and positive characteristics. Their problems tend to be 
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not so great. Hiis amall minority and not the larger number of troubled youth 
would t>«neftt from thorn oppcrtXfpiUm beir^ oKer&ir 

. There a tendency to believe that the Kriation to the pr<^lema of the troubled 
youth i« 14s iimple as provjkiing etnployxnent, alone wili not reaolve their 
prdbl^vm, many wll{ not be able to hold on to their without changing some 
negative attituden. Thia can be bait ao^m^Ii^ed with the aid of profenfonal 
sendee*. ■ ^ 

We feel that prof(^onai counseling will help these troubled youth chanfpe or 
*'ltnoderate native i^ttitudea Pn^e»iional coumeiing can help to redirect their 
energiea in a poaitive way. It ia true that theae youth need.to becrffered emjployxn^t 
aiid training, out tl^y must be ca^le of ai^cc^tefully uaing the opportunity. With* 
oat thia capacity such oh opportunity b^ni^ just another failure in life of 
failurm, * 

lUiiON Mohan, 

" . Youth Ocnumlor, 
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ouM imQ»v€Msm^ soeiuE TO njswus that wk, 

BUiCK VCHmi GST CK« FAIR fiHAR)^ XH THE S|3XIKQ 

OF mmtJfA, or SHOVU) WE SMT^TIflE WEST it 

On th# EVE OF tAe ^mim OF THE THIRTy-POURTH 04) SESSION OF TJflKv 
aE«Mt AS5EHBLY of ttm UNITED NATIONS 9 OURS IliC0llPORATl§i) would 14k* 
to SUGGEST m littl* FOOD FOR TUCHfGHT for tbm MBKBSRS of thti iW^E v 
SUS'^eOIOflTTEE ON SMPLCmCENT , TOE UNITED STATES CONGRESS <a:HC PRESTbEHT'^ 



1) On Nav««bMr 21, 1976, OURS INC(»lFORATS^ •'STUDiafP CREATED. 
»N-PI^IT EDUC^IONAL (X)RPORATION sulfkittwd to thm Bur«au 
of African Aff«4r».Ag#ncy for, Intamat4on«l D«v«lopMnt. 

SIsatM St«t« OapartMnttt^ propoaml INTERNATIONAL 
MOFia^XVE EDUCATICOJ VWXSLM IN- ACTION. with m copy going 
to tlia HoUM ComittM on l^aoaticm and Labo^, Tha obj^ivaa 
of thia SVOTI9ttfiiSa.AFPiUJACH TO FROBIM SOLVil^^ara: . 

4 

TO^TRKNOTHEN AND ENRICH TIBS EDUCATION RKEtVED 

b.^To ASSIST IN THE TOTAL I^VEWPMEOT OF COLORED NATIONS ON 
ALL CONTINENTS • 

To IMPLIHENT AN E^NDHIC SYSTSK TO FACILTATE THE SELF- * 
SUPRORPIVE S^TUS OF BLACK COLLKS^ aiKS UNIVERSITIES ■» 

d. To FfjRH a CONGLOMERA!^ OF SMOENT HANAl^ KJSINESSES 

CAPAELS OF CmCMiiaZXlSfQ AH INT^UIATIONAL JOB MARKET and , 
^ BMPLOYINC; AN INTERNATIONAL POPULATION OF STUDIES 

a. To CREATE A CASH FLOW IN DOMESTIC and INTERNATICmAL 
, O0i*raiITIES.AXDll«J IN rm STABILmriON OF A TURBOLBNT 
BCONDiGf 

, , ■ . , 

.2) During tha SpriM of 1977, tha raport ^Dawlopoent Aaaistj&ca 

Stratas^iaa Intar^ Report, tha Brookinga Inatituta raanforcad 
tha CONCEPTS PROPOSED BY OURS INCORPORATED. 



3) 



Th# African A»aambily,an affiliate of Columbia Univaraity 
aiao C01K2UR with aOW of tha CONCEPTS PROPOSED By OURS 
INCORP0RATSO« 



45 THIS ADMINISTRATION'S NEW YOUTH INltiATIVES IS IN CONSENSUS 
^TK THE CONCEPTS TOOPOSEO SSf OURS INOCmPORATED but BECAUSE 
OF POLITICS, IT'S ABOtfT TO^MAKE A CQSTLV Ml^AKB THAT WILL 
HAVE FAR RSACHIBCS IMPLICATION* 



♦ 



Mith Jth^^KNTRANCE of AtOY VOUliG JIS AKI^XCA'S llimUR-^^ SALSSHMI TO 

na»6 W3ku> coiotrxrs. several ^Es^iimn QVts^xom m»x snoixarr to toe 

HiKDa or. THK QOOD STUZUOrr <on« %Ato M4k««fi Critical inquiry and axaa- 
1 nation aiiaaa at th« diacovary aM intarpratation of nav knowlad^a: 
pa^afuX asKi dili^^nt raaaai:c!);and haa a comittMnt to tlia ^Hurticular 
^ 'ai;%^of atudy): • 

Xi lk)w ia Amarica going to c^l with -thm Urb«p cx^&ini^iaa. 
aa it raiataa to SCOlxmiC D#viU>PM££ir FOR 'HOKD «I0^ 
W)PJU» during tbia pafiod? 

a. What 4xa tha nvsibara of K£W Joa^ fC^ VOirm? ^ • * 

b. What Xinda of giuaraotaa that tha ioba ^11 ^mmch tha 
* johlaaa "7 * 

^ C* What UQff W30m(S& WIU. W AVAILABLS Add UOW MUCH? 

2} What Xinda of UudjUN RIC»^S/CIV£l< RXGHTS anforc^nt^f forta ,« 
will ha VMKSa? 

a. How is it to ba orga&isad? * , y ^ 

* b. How i» it to ba intargrataii into NATIOKAL POLICY? 

c. Who wili ^ft^^ Charga? 

d. What ia tha anforcMant huc^at? 

t- ^ ' 

3> What aaaurancaa that mi m\mi GROUPS auch aa OURS XNCOgPORATEXt 
ba includad? ^ , » • 

' ^ • ■ X , 

4) What happana Whan YOUTH CM>UPS ARB IK CONFLICT VflTH TKS 
fOLITICAL^ and KCOI«)IIIC I»?r£RSST OF THS MWR^atC* . atc<' 

* 

Appraciatina ai>a UVZ)SR5TAm)X»G that.HATlSsAL fOLIChf IS fORElOSI POLICY and 
DDMSSt'IC POLSCY HAS LlTTLl; MEAtlING BEYOKD A RSFSR^iCS 'SO THS IMPACT OF 
HATIOMA|j POLICY ON Wms^XC RBQIOHS and iiOCAtlTISS . and that^.IF NAITIOflAL 
GOALS ARE INTSRKALLY IIKONSISTQJT.OR I? THK IHP(JP4i39TS OF KAITIONAL POLICY 
AKK £HPLOYia> IK SUCH A WAY AS TO FRUSTRi^E EAOf OTKB( OR' THS AC^^SlMPLXSH-- ' 

mm OF om or ssvkral naItioi^al oofiLs,*sm RBsm^s Ars popular cosiFusioir 

AND IOREIQI9 OR DOME^IC POLICY FAIUXREi. 

■ ' . . i , ■ 

With tha PASSIM OF "rCSOLV^IO!] 0Y niS ORGAHI2ATIOK OP AFIUCCAK UHlTi 
CALLX^ FOR INTSRKATXONAL COOPmJVTIDKI ON ALL HimK RIGHTS MA!7r£R5s tha . 
.PASSXfK^ OF mm RSSOLUTION iSY TH£ a>UNCIL OF MOnALICa^ IZAirXO^ C0KDKMNIt9G 
'^TIUS HA55IVS AMD 5YS?£HATIC VIOLATIONS OF MDST EL»m^ARY RIQIXS OF 

HILUOKS UPON MlUao^S OF HimAN RimsaS WHO LIVE Ui^liKR OOLQKIAL OR RACIST 
DOMIKA3:lON OR WHO AKS SUFFSiaiia FRCM HiS CmSSOUESKZES OF ITtg^nEVlSLPPHCaT 
A^ SiCOtlDMIC ASSD SOCIAL tXPtOlTKTimi - 
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and MORE KECJSlNTLy, OURS FRIIM), YASXR ARAFW, CHAIRMAN OP THB PtO 
SUPPOHTlNa THK RICSW TO SiXF-DKTERMXHATION OF THE £kg2P*'^-^^WERXCAN 
$»BO&I-£S BY C0KPARIIK2 THK UNJUST AND BARBARIC TRiyVl^lSlt OF THE 
AFRIKAN-AMKRICAJ4S Wl-ni THAT OF THB PALKSTINXAlSS, IT WOULD BSiOOVB 
THE POWBRS-TUAT-BE TO IJ^^LUDU YOUTH IK TktSi COHHUHITY DEVELOmBOT 
PROCB&S. • . ^ • 

Finally. AS A SIGN OP THE T1H£S,A TIME OF raOFOUiS> CHAi$GE3 «nd ^lAL 
TOANSroRMATIONS,VfK would BIMSC&S^ , A SOCIAL, FORim WORKSHOP, THAT W0UU5 
IMCUJDS^ KSTABI^ISfffiD L£AS^31SHIP and CREDS33TIALH3 COMI^arMITY BASED GROUPS 
to/roiiVB to tema on how W£ CAM ASSIST IN TH» SELLING OF AKERICA,or SliOUID 
WB SAY,THE NKW WSST*' 



ASAIiTB (THA^ YOU) 



3. 



to 
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COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF GKCATER NEW YORK 



of CtM 

of Ch« 

Teuth Ca«Mrv«cloa omS Cff i Muu ity InproytMMit Frogra 
A^tri^tod froM 
th« CofMM»it7 Council of Crucor Mov Tork'o 
Touth Kwpi o yp on t ltettteorin« Frojo«t io^ort 
pr«o««to4 
Ho. Borbors Cluti 
July 16, 1979 
mt thm 
TCCSF Sy^o«|.UM 
lioXd He 
th« Ford Miuadotioo'c 
Halo Cotitmtm^m Umv 
)20 iMmt 43rd Sctoot 



JAck Big* I 
pTttoidflnt 
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LmAUm 4o4 cimtlMMm, Co«gr«MMH»» UflsUclv* r«pr«MOt«cl^« for $«Mtor J«vlt« 
«ai r«»^CMiCsciv«« for Vic# fxmmiAmkt IIdci««U» 19 mm U lArbAra Clucp wid 
teciMMti {January 1978 sad April 1979, I Mmd cn • CitiM Nonitori^ cWtCM 
•fWMor^ by tti« CoMHUty CoubcU of OrMtar How Tork la o cicli«a mleorlng 
projoec wtUch Xookod at toutb CaployMit aal Traiaia« fvojocto and Youcb 
Coooarvacion cad Coanualty la^rovMot Projoeta. 

Th^ ^tojact «M fuadad by cha FouadaCloa for Toutb OovalopMiC, tba Mav York 
Vb«tBd«ci«fi, Md tk)* Tacooa ^mdatloo. la ftdditloQ. ic tiad tha aupiwrt aad 
•acour«««MaC of ebon, CoaaiMioear Staalay ir^Maoff , 

Tha cbargo by ttia &oav4 of Diractoro of CoMtalty Coimcll to tho citltan 
wmltorlnf rn— Itt— naos 

I, To axaaiaa tba iatoot of tb« youth «n|>loya«it aad adalalstratlva projoct 
acts. 



2. To obaarva oad report a aaaplinc of TCCIP prvigrMa and TETP actlvltioa, 

3. To raport 00 tba atraaftha md waaksMaaa of tboaa profraa* aad to aaka 
racoModatiooa to coafraaalooal laadara aad to Kav York Stata lofialatora 
of tha prograM. 

Tha purpoaa of YCCIF la to provlda aad taployaaat axparlaaca for youtba agaa 
16 throuth 19 la coMualty battaraaat projacta. With a Ha« York City allocation 
of 53, « nlllloo dollara, tha prlan apoaaor through tha !lav York City Dapartaaat 
of ^loyaaac aafotlat^d cootraeca vith about 38 dlf far«at projaet aponaora la 
which tha klada of da^lop«l lacladad phyaieal raatoratl^ prajacta, taalloi 
of vacaat buUdia«a aad tha raatoriag of datarloratiaf or partially abaadoaad 
houalag. 

Although our aoaitorla« projact bagaa la Jaauary of 197S, aa vara uaabla to aaka 
flald vlalta to tha YCCXF coatraetora uat il approKiaataly alx or aavan aoacha 
latar. Dalaya la i^uadlag projaeta cm ^Mut bacaaaa of a oaw adaiaiatratloa 
which Maa raquaatiat aora lafonMtloa of all coatraetora th«i had baaa ra<iuaatad 
bafora 1978. Although tha Papartaaat of taployMat had a Hat of about 38 YCCIP 
coatracta la ald**rabniary» tha Daparta«at of Baployvaat. ia Karch, raquaatad thit 
tha YCCI? foraa ba ravlaad. ifC^iaaa March aad .Ray, thaaa coatracta wara approvad 
by tha Board of gatiaata* 

Of tha 38 YCCIP coatracta, aiaa of tiMa vara aoaltorad through flald vialta. 
All of tha alda projaeta vara vlait^d la tha firat thraa aoatha of oparatloo, 
ao tha rac miiHiJ atloaa that wara aada wara baaad oa ^t aa obaarvad at tha 
coilaaacaaaat of thaaa prograaa. Of tha nlaa aitaa vlaltad, partlclpaata %Mra 
balag tralaad la buUdlag rahabUltatloa at alx of tha projaeta. Tao othar 
projaeta aara traiolag youtha la adirocaer-typa vork aad ooa aa^haalaad aducatloaal 
davalopvaot along w$th aork traialag. 

MoQltora raturaad froai bmc of tha alna YCCIF program full of aathualaaa aad 
axcltaaaot* Tba prograa daaiga raflactad phyaieal raatoratloo aad aarvlca to 
nawiy groupa. Thay aaaa^d off to goofi atarta aad had ba«i pla^ad vlth 
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coMuulty tmrnd^ in mind. Youth *ad ■t«ff Mm gftocrally •«f«r to notk •ad hmd a 
hlfh d«gT<i« of rapport . Tti«r« war* far f cwts woma than mi aorallad at thm 
altaa uliich ao^itpra viaitad. ^ 

i * 

All atom altaa had tha a«Mlatad fiarticiiHmt-tuparvlapr ratio of 12 to 1 or laaa. 
Hoviwar, not ^urpriainsiy tha abUity of ataff varlad. Profriuea %fhich ap^loyad 
t«a{K3rary staff to taach youth apacifie akilla iitniilVn hava i^dad aa ii^rcaat 
craioing compHomnt to thair progiraaa. ^ , 

Tha oaad to kaap vork axpatiaaca prograaa imancuaharad vlth ^tra^ctualif icatiooa 
vaa racotnixad by aooitora. At tha aaM ti«a. tha ivportanca of halpisi« partici- 
panta to qualify for thair high act»K»^ «qulvaiaacy diploMa ma tiotad, 

Mooitora fait that i^ile aouod work as^riaaca programa had thair ovq validity, 
io viaw of ifha praaaing a«ploy«mt oaada of youth, prograaa atiould ha ancouragad 
to davalop ^rvapant oiployMtnt liakagaa. 

Hooitora wara coocaroad by tha failura to provlda adaquate job iafonuitlcm abd 
axpraaaad tha faar that youth 'a «ithuaiam would tura to diaaf faction If joba in 
fact i#ara oaavailablc folloirlsig tha yaar*a trailing. 

Tha ovatall rac c—MJw tlooa aMia to tha taport include tha following factort; 

1. Progrnui iMtad to ba daalgt^ ao that youth trill link up with joba or ba 
^farrad to othar traioing progt«ui spoaaorad by YETl^ and othar prograaw 
aarvlclng tha youth. 

2. Tha contracts a)u>uld iMlataiQ a ratio of participasitv to auparviaora 

• oo hlghar thao 12 to ^. W« had laavoad, «inca tha raport had com out, 
that In aoM caaaa profacta hava baan raquaatad to aaalat aora youn^ 
adulta vitlmt racaivixig adaqt^ta jacmiaa io tha tnid^t to provlda for 
aora ataff support. ^* 

3. Tha YCCIF abould «»couraga aora skill davilopaant by «^loylag aore 
journaymm aod ttadaaaan ad that youth may laara apacific craft akilla, 

4. Projacts naad to h«va tha flaxibility aa;id pri»^ apcoaora naad io hava tha 
aufficiatit ftiiajiciai raaourcaa to allow for adcquata ataff tiae' to couna^ 
youth on' a ragular baala in ordmt to help hl« with aducationaX, haaith, 
aod»Cj^^ar oaeds. In fufjfdlng oext yaar's project* , it alght be batter to 
^^>$iMj^^|^^** ^ith an undaratandlng that paat and potintial accn&al 
^>J^^N^P ^ to alraady aponsorad contracts. Tha youxvg i^ulta 
oaap aoa:#^lp as>d sKUscy ia thara to ba apaat. Tha Dapartaant of Labor 
•(wdldrlock lato t}4a mattat and make racomandatlons for aaalatiag tha 
yoi^nijp^ults aora axpaditiouaiy^. 
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lor •Acb partieipMic. (Om wu14 hop« that tb« f>^m»^t 9f Biploywot 
vUl work with otter city ««d f«d«r«l Actaeiwi •* imU m vlth eort»or«C« 
fouodatlosft to itart tu«rcatMi»« tbftC id«&tifl4^1« vitypliM tMd«d lo 
1960 CIO b« pn»cur^ ia tUw for mxC work mx^mrimmm coetract cyd**) 

If eoQtraetors ar« oot mlvM94r dvv^Io^iag partlclp«Eit eootraetoal 
■trwiiiiiri, ttmy •hould Im vlMid m ttmaUxd opMratlnt prcMt«dur« b«t««tt 
Mch project spocuMnr end MCb ^Foutli p«Ttici|»«iit« 

Thm project •^ocwort §hmM w^tmt utmsk pMuiibU, co M unl ty «id city 
^•mxmmm uadar tbt M^loyMit progm prior to its is»c«ptlciii. Wh«Q 
MMf do oc&$tt i^oold Mt up to rwliritft th« pi^«i by 

lavol^lAg pftrtlclpmtji ia I— miot tte c«tt«o of th* doloy md by 
Is^Xving thw la bttlplag t6 mlot th* OMMittoo. tbtm abould help 
to prtwit d«mr«li««tioci or borodoa Miicb oceim witli too Msy youii§«t«r« 
or «IM tbo marly wmthm msm d«votod only to rap o ^ o loa»» 

Job rtfdtwo metivltlM mad Job dovolopn^t oood to bo iacorpor«tod 
la th« profTMi AO youaf odolto looi^ tbo progTMi. (If thoro i« fiot 
•ufficio&t aoooy la tho ptoloet «poaoor*i contract to do tbio kiod of 
activity, tbo city aoat raaXiaa that a na ch a nt— aaoda to b« davalopwl 
in iihich tbaaiTyoiiat adiata ara g^dad In vlioncahopa and aaaiaara 
apockoor^l by otbar projoct apoaacMrs through aaw cootracta ao| oxlatins 
at tbia tlaa.) Wa caaifeot drop tha yotm$ aMta baoaiM tba profraM 
h«v« aadad. Tl» city mid projact apcmaora auat iMdiataXy davalop «aya 
to guaraataa otbar traialag aad aora J<rf> placanaata by aaintainioi th«« 
io a variaty of profraaa until thay ara auitabXa for aa^loynsnt. 

Kf forta ara naadad to ai^aad aad aacour^ youth ofhoth |ax»a to antar 
^M-tradltiocial Joba. Wmm mmm wara in avl4asiea alftha booaiag raatoratl 
«ii ravitaliaatloo aitaa. 






m ^^Ci 44)^^ ll^^t <3u//o6',7^ 
^ J / / / 





• «... 

to «pr,M our .01^ of H.B, i,U65. 8.R, k536 M.R. I»§31.. vhlcb^jT^v; 

• direct jK»itly. Upact upoo our cll«t jxjpuiMla. 

• Vic, for youth, p^lcnUarly f,wa«, « quit* pitwid »rftrtM, 
oiT«r • f«v .aiUtloo*! c«M«>t« ragardins thl» b«v Ugidfttlcn. 

P«rhHi». if thtrt »*» Ror* «<(«<itMt« tr«loin« wd »upport ••rrl«!«i\wBll^i. to^ 
lac/ to Miur« for prppw «ue«»», 

w -ploi™.nt p.Mra. Wio c«i, twalbly d»»,trat. that th^y-tow toi, to^k 

org^iMtloc to t««h . youth 6ai to vsi4~tho.e vwkr,4din.n tklJ?. ^ 

.ff.ctJy. ;!«rtB.r.hlp b,tw^ prly,te «ployir. «Dd aen-ja-oflt «lac»tla«a . 
thoac fuoctloo. fpr whlcb (Kb !• t>«tt wjulpped. t»^»°™ 
C^^.^^^ propo«id l.ii»Utic» it exp«ditlou.l^ wl««d ted p«.^ in 

Sinctrflly, 
P«trici» CMjwLr 
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THC SeNATC , 
•TATC OF NCW VOUK 




•••• 



RECeVEO 

g 



Sua«n Grayson , 
Counsel to th« 

SubooTOittae on B«ploy»ftnt . . 

Opportunities 
^46 A Raybum House Office 

Building 
Washington, D,C« 205X5 

Dear Ms, Grsydons 

X am enclosing Senator Ohrenstein'i written C€M»ent« 
on the legislation which Was the focus of your Hearings 
in Mw York today. 

\ we will appreciate your including thea in youf 
hearing record. 

Host Sincerely, 
Rena P. Button 




KPBiew 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 



6636 

1979-1880 Bcgolv SMalmw 

IN SENATE 

Miy1O,107B 



Introduced Sro. OHRENSTEIN-paid twke and c»<ki«d winted, and when 
prated to be committed to the Committee on Fui«Me 

tfMienMfcm proirm for 

fnS*a^/S£!t ^ yoi*. nprf^Hted in SenaU and AtMemblt,, tip 

^ V Section 1 Artkk mmiteen-G of tiw execatlve law » anient by adding a t»w 

2 Utle two-A to tead M follows: \ ■ 

3 TITLE t-A 

4 TRAINING ANHEMPUiYlilSNTDBMOSSTRATION 

5 , PROGRAMS FOR yoVTH 

7 Legi^atwe inUmL ' • ' . 

8 507<. D^initiaiu. . 

9 507-d: C«wi<iaid«*/Dr oppn»«j/ c^PTOIwJm 

10 m-t. ExpmdUuna for operatum ^ IS^inUnance of tmining and 
y CTRpfeymfflU demonHreUum programs for yotUk 

12 m-f Pfvffnmi outkoritaL 

15 507^. Pn^ramt cf local Soardi qf edt^aHon. 
14 SOT'k Profftamt of ^o%ah btmatu. 

11 S07'i Cenditioiu for receipt qfJinaneuU aanatanec ^ 

16 • S07-j. Wage provitiont. 

17 SOT^k. ReporU; mmibmng and mUmtion, 

18 507-t CondUiont <?f appnwal of pmprom*. 

19 1 607^ Short tiOc TluttitUMbe known and may be cited a* "The tmining 

20 and $mpk>fpnmt dcmonMtnOkm program$ for youth aei''. 

« i 607^. Legittattee intmL it u Ae finding of Uum b^lature that unemphmmi 

» among emphuabU t/ouik hat grown to on intokndiU kvd. WhUe tome programt 

^ ixut u^ieh are detignod lo ^keiate tMa proUm, more naut be oeeompliMhed. 

24 mpeaaliy through imolMmtni with (4e pritate metor. 

25 ft it the purpotet^lkit act loettablith a program deiigned to make a long-term 
»S mpoct(mthetir\KkirdmmpioymmtprobUm<^youtkThitT^^ 

£f » titppiemeai, not r^pkKm, oihir teti^aing programe and aOiv^^ 

. ■ * . 
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1 Mpto^fwuni opp€rtumii$9 VP*mg ptrmm$ tknmgk jeb §ip0Hmce in tke fmmUe 

2 $9Ctar. By inermiing ikM ingolnmeni ^ l&c 6u^n«M coiitmim*fy, induding imdtl 

3 6taitiicsMt <md mimri^ bumn^ mterprtMM, in gmphym^ and Unining aaimUeM 

4 umUf thi$ acd pnmUi mnphyimmt opporhmitita Jbr asnomuxUly dmukan- 

5 iagtd and oiher ummj^oymi ffoiUk will be iiwmmd, OtAer itmcet bmde§ 

6 tmpl^fnuni and ttmmng ikall 6i $uppmium at an ncatmcuy to ewft^r pf^dpanU 

7 ^U^e^mtuaUy90ctsn$%i^aUeand^fpr^^ 
B of the economy. 

9 To the €3U$ni poeeilde thie prognm^ §haU be int^raled with educaiional jm>gram* 

1(1 in eetondary tkoaU lo enhance participation; io ooordinaU prognme qf employ- 

1 1 fuml and trmningand education enaUing youthe io depdop job ekiUe and kiwwledge 

12 aboui the loodb worid; to gain work expmcnce md training; io enhance 

13 employabilily while attending edujol; to proeide ineentiee to tho^ youthe pre^ntly 

14 out€if eekool to r^um to aehool md camplde a ^h echool education program while 

15 taking a<kanta(^i^emfdoyment and training 0^^ HiaaUothepxtrpoeeof 

16 theaeiib promde youth, mid m partieuk^ e^nomicaUy diea^ntaged youth, with 

17 opporUtnttim thai iciU toad to meaningfui employmmt or eeff-emplo^^ient oppori- 

18 imi^ once iheyhamcomplekdthe program. Training and mphymentopporiuni- 

1 9 Hee (0orded under thie program ehaU be interrtkded md mutually reinforcing eo ae 
3D to achiem the goal qf enhancing the job protpei^'md aireer oppoHunitieM youthe 
H^l eervei tmder thie program. 

22 I SOT-c Miniiiane, (a) "Dimeion"ehallnmm the New York State Divieionfor 

23 youth which Mtam« pari qf Ae executitx deparUnent on Julyfiret, nineteen hum^d 

24 tifly pureuani to dUtpter eight htmdred eighty-one of the tawe of nineteen^ hundred 

25 iixtyt wkich ia ateo knoton aa effUck ninetun-0 of the a:ecutum law. 

26 (b) "Directfff'" ehall mom the e^cutoe director cf the dirieion for youth or fue 

27 deeignaied repreeentatioe, 

28 (c) " Youth bureau" ihatl mean any agency created by a county or city, or a town 

29 or v^lage with total population of twenty thoueand or more, and reeponeible to the 

30 ciU<f ta^cutipe therec^ for the purpoee of fAmningt comdinating and eupplementing 

31 the ac^tfitieeof public^ private^ orreligvmei^iencieedeoQtedinwholeorinparttothe 

32 wetfare and protection of youik. 

33 (d) "Local boorde cf education'- ehall mean the board of edtteation of any school 

34 dietrici, city ediool dietrict or eofkmun^ ^hool dietricL 

35 (e) Academic credit" meane crefHtfor education^ traifung, work experience 
3ft apf^^eable towarde a ^cmdary echod dipbmOt a paefeec^ndary degru, or an 
37* accredits eeriificaie qf completion, coneietent with applicable eiaic law, :regxdaiion 

38 and policy and the r^iremente of on oecmtiled cducfdiQfwd agency or inetitution in 

39 2Ae MaU. . 

40 (f) "Artificial bacriere to employment" meane limitcUione in hiring, firing, 
41 J promotion, iiceneing, and other terme and conditionM of employment which are not 

42 direcUy related to on indipidud'i fitneu of ability to perform the duties required by 

43 the employment poeiton. 

44 (g) *'Bamomically diaadpantaged" thall mean a youth who is fourteen to twenty- 

45 one yeare qf age^ incluei^ who: 

46 (}) reedoee, or ie a me^dfef rf a famiiy, uJwh 

47 (i) ftceiaee cash w^are payme^ wider a federal, ^ate^ or local xoelfare pfvgram; 

48 or 

49 (U) had a family income during ^ eix-month period prior to appUcoHimfor 

50 program ineot»ed which would ha^e qualifi^ each fimdly for auck caah welfare 

51 poynwR^ eub^jed to fadandf ataie afut toad reguk^ona. 

52 (i) haa, or tea mendfer of a family which haa^ r9ceived^>talf amity ina}mefor 

53 the eix-month period prior to apj^eation to the program (m/^aioe of unemfAoymmd 

54 compeniadtion md welfare paymenta) which, in relation Wfamily aiae, waa not in 

55 ^xua qf the highgr qf 
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S. 563S 



2 J*iiis^i?!ff^r^iTf*^^ 
5 



I O0fii£y mstwiii^ fmoMMi oMiatetief tMif«- (iU« oef tiint^ ihMii t*« 

19 ffc; -^ifliWt youth" mmnu imy yqtoh who i» 

20 (I) fUktr untmptoytd M teliool; and 

28 ia) dmr^ tht program and aeMUm to 6« eomerf out with tuek auittana, 
33 rf^«^««f-««»««ifa^^ 

S wii^/iK^ k, At dA«&ir m <A« mpim^ntatum of 

3? s^iinsrJi^ 

43 ^^''^"•'*'*~"'*^«"<^^*^ 

44 6* «Jiip^oj^«/ M ocoordnnee ii^ o« other metwna (tf Out HUe: 
46 (u) be tmphytd m aetuOia thai; 

^ ^rfmii .^ndf /br aC*«f m «nnac«w« mith usrk tiial vxmld oUmrKim be 

as pofcrmti, ■ 
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1 (S) wUl noi r€9ult in tk$ hiring of anif when any ptnm if m tay(^f 

2 fnm th§ 9am or any tubMtaniiaUy equivalmi job. ^ - 

3 1 507-f . Exjmutituru for aperQiion and maintenance of Mining Pm4 employment ^ 

4 iUmonttralwn progrfrnt for ]^nUh. Ezj^ndittires for ^pertUion and maiiUmmnee of 

5 framing aud employment demanMir^ian programs for yoiUh by youth h^ream and 

6 local boardM 'of edxkcation shoU be limited to: 

7 (a) The co%U of odnftnulmlton, monitoring, outreach, and $upportivt iemecj as 

8 incurred by the youth bureau or local board education; howew, in any quarter, 

9 state aid for admlniUration, monitoring, outreach, and suppoHiPe s&viw shall be 

10 , no n^cre than ien percent of the total state aid wcftwrf for that program; 

11 f6j The costs of any extbgnml, contract, siAcontracU agreement or othBrwiee with 

12 rmpients to be limited to no more than seventy-fipe percent of the xpagee paid to 

13 eligible )fouth,in the private sector; and 

44 (c) Other program costs as authori^ by the director. 

,16 ' S 507-f Programs duihoriied The director is auUwrixed to prtmdk fina^ial 

18 assistance to yimth bureaus and heal bo^ cf edxi&Oion to enoWc digiNereeiiHents 
17 to provide employtnent opportunities kn conjtmction with yotdh training and 
is . employment programs incMing: 

19 (a) Pwductiue part-Hme^employment and uwfc esperience tn the pnoate sector or 

20 has been develop for the eligible yoiUh mth consideration (to the nuiximumfmeibk 

21 extent) of the tiigible participant's employment and fining opportunities and 

22 capabilities; * ^ , . 

23 (b) Apprt^aU training and suppoHive services to support the purpeM of this 

24 title including, but. not limited to: 

25 (i) outreach, assessment, and mientation, 

26 (ii) couinseling, inc($^ng occupational infofnmtion and t^reer counseling, 

27 (Hi) on-ihe-^ aaifiing^ inHutRng devdofment of basic skills and M »i^f 

28 (iv) transportation assistcmce, 

m (v) child care and other necesmry supportive srrwjff, 

30 n) prtitirams to overtime sex-siereoiyping in job devehp^ient and fdacemsnt, Und 

31 (vii) programs and outr^ich mechanisms to increase the labor force patiidpation 

32 rule amoTig minorities and u^omen. 

33 i ^ar-g. Programs of local ^rds t)/ education, (a) ArrofT^emenU shall be 
«^34 provided U> counsel and te^ each'^eligible youth at regular ifUervala to measure 

35 progress in educational and vocational prograsns. 

38 (b) Arran{^menUshaU be made U)(^n§el and list each eligibU youth 

37 scheduled termination from the pn^grm fe> determine their capabilities md every 

38 effort shall be made to place them in jobs in the vo^Hon for uMcMhey have iwn' 

39 trained or to assist thetj^ in attaining further trainirig or education. In placing 

40 enr4>Utes in jo6s, utilization of the public employment servif^ s]^i^ shall be made to 

41 the ftjUUst extent poss^le ^ ^ 

42 (c) Anymgemff^ shaU be made to determine the statm 

. 43 scheduledffor termination and every ^fori shall be made to assure- that their needs for 

44 ^further edxication, training, and counseling are met 

45 (d) AppropriaU efforts shall be made to encouragethe Anting by the local board 
of education of academic cr«iit io eligible partkipantsT who are in school The 

. 47 diredor shdl, in carrying out^ purposes of this sedumr operate with the 

' 48 depariment of education to fkakemfudfle arrangemefiis with appropriate state and 

49 loml diucaUon officidls whenby acadimk }redit may be awatded, consi^erd with 

JbO applicable state law, by edu(Mtional insiittdions and agenda for competd%eies 

51 derived from work expmenee obtaim^' through programs established under tide 

63 f 607-%. Programs of youikbwwus. Arrcmfements shall be made to cowml and 

54 tat enroUees prior to the scheduled termination from the program to determine their 

66 capabUities md every ^ort shaU be made to place them injobs in th€ PO&iHon for 
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£ tratninff In pUictng mrolUm m ^ utiluatim <tf the pubUe mphymetU nrvice 

3 fyttm thall bt made to the /uilat extmt pouibU. ■^u'^t^rnfm 

t i <^o^*tioiu for PBceipt offinoneial OMaifUaiee, Elifftble youth, in on-lhe- 

5 ^ t^tntngand^empUntmenlihaUbecompm$aUd^ 

7 "^'^rr'f « "^i^^ deemed mtemabU und^ regulation^ 

1 IT*^ (he director ^idering mtehfacton a, indt4Un,. gtosruphical rtgion, 

8 *ktUnquimnenlMandindmdmUpnificiefunt,butiHw 

9 the mtejpect/xed tn eeetton 8 (a) (1) qf the Fair Labor Standard, Act (/im « 
0 <mmdpd (»■ the appluxU>U_ etate or Uxttl minimum VBoge law 

• '^'^/^.'»'^"P*^'*>»Mbepaidwaganotleuthan(hehi^ 

2 ,peafud tn, eclwn 6 (a) (I) c^the Fair Lahor^tandard, Act of imZ amended or 

13 the appltcabie itote or loeal mimnuim wage law 

14 No digibU youth ehaU be employed for more than twehe month, in USbrk financed 
10 under thu 9ecmn, • * 

1? aJa2^ 

\i /Ur** "'"'TJ?."^ ^ C*''' ^««'' ^ Standard, Act 

IV <^ 'SS8m amended, but tn the eaee (ion individual who i, fourteen or fifteen year, 

20 of age the wa^ pnmd^ in accordance with mtbecction (b) qfeaiion fourteen of the 

21 fair Labor Sbmdard, Act of 1938 a, anunded; 

^ J. f*^ f minimum wage for the moet neaHy comparable employmml, 

£i '»*iintheea,ei^antndindualuAoi,fourieenorfifkenyear,oldthewageprovided 

24 *n accordance the apphcal^epnmi^f^ the applieabUetate or local minimum 

2f> wage law; or 

28 (c) Whmever an eziSHng ^ i, rmlauified or reatnxtiind, eligibU youth, 

27 employed tnnuhjob,,haUbepaidattate$notkuthttnare provided for und^ 

28 mtbdtvtewn, (a) and (b) of thi, eecHon, but if a labor organi^atim rtrmmnU 
^ employee, engaged tn nmilar icor^ in the mme area, muh eUgibk youth, ,haU be 
M Pa*f at rate, pnicified in an agriemeni entered intg 

31 <>r local board of education, the r^pient, and the labor organiMti^ 

32 »w*'-'^W>«rforr«a(ruc<«r«^ 

33 dayeqfierthe tmhatton of the agreement proeedm r^erred tgin thi, mbdivinon the 

34 labor organtMtum, iHe youth bureau or local board of education, or recipient may 

35 p^Uon the- director who ehaU tetaUieh' appropriaU wagee^for the rm^auified or 
^ ri*trwturtd fxmhon,, taking into acco^ 

d7 engaged in stmtlar work. 

38 I S07-k. Report,: moniioring and eoaluaiioK (a) Youth bureau or lotfil board of 

39 ^u^ton shaU tubmU reporU to the divimn eoery nx month* concerning interim 

40 fimhngs of program, authorized under ihi, eeetion. Induded in nch reporU wiU be ' 

41 findingB wiA retpect to: _ , 

42 /. the number of youth, e0oUed cU the Hme'af the report; 

43 g. the eoel of pnmding employmenl oppaiunitia to nteh youth,; 

44 9 the degree to which tuch employment opportunitie, ham eotued out-bf-^hool 

45 youth, to return to Kho<4 or other, to remain m Khool; 

^ * ^ , pn«*fcd employment in relation to the total which might 

47 have been Higtble; . " 

48 S. the ktnde of jot, provided aueh youth, and a tiOmp^ of the employer, 

49 ,proPtding ,uch emptoyment; ' 

60 e the d^ to which on-the-job or apprenOceMp twining ha, been offered a, 

61 part of the employment; . 

62 7. the effect ntch employment opportunitie, hose had on reducing youth 

g »^Pioymenitn the area, of the youth bureau or local board of education op^ 
64 a program; and #~ ^ 
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1 8. tki impaei of job &pportunitu$ propictid tmder Ae prxj^grum m other job 

2 ^ opportuntii§9 for ywih in ike area. 

3 (b) Nothing in thie eeetion Aatt be eonetrued eo ae to ;m>Ai6i{ the eubconiracting of 

4 momtorif%g and ofaluation eermeee by the yoiUh bureau <^ heat board of education. 
6 I £074 Conditione of approval of fm)gramM. (a) No perem ehaU be emtudedifrom 

6 parhcipatton m. denied benefits qf, eiU>jeeied to diecrimination under, or denied 

7 employment in the n^ministraiion or m conn^cHon with any euch pronfram b&iuuMe 

8 o^frace, color, religion^ iex, national origin, age, handicap, or political €^filiaiion or 

9 belif^f. 

10 (b) Bpery e%f&te youth, prior to entering employment or training^ ehall be 

1 1 informed qf the indimdual *$ righU and ben^He in €x>nne^on mth auch emj^yment 

12 OP Imffitfi^. 

13. ^ (e) Programe ehall contribute, to the maximum extent feaeibU, to the elimination 

14 qf artificial barriere to employment tind oecupatumal tuioancement, 

1$ (d) AppropriaU heaUh, mtfety and other etandarde far work and training shall be 

16 imtabliehed and mairUained 

17 fe) Hou^uM eupport otdigatione eh^U be taken into account, and epecial 

18 conatderaHon ihall be giuen alternative working arrangemente tuch ae flexible hours 

19 of work, work- sharing arrangemmte, and part-time jobs particularly for parents of 

20 young ^children and students. 

21 if) All programs, to the maximum extent feaeible, shall stress occupational 

22 demlopmenif upward mobility, and the development of new careers. 

23iL (g) All programs shall be designed, to the maximum extent pradicq^ble, c&neietent 
2i^fwith every individual's fullest capabilities, to lead to employment opportunities 

2fi trUibling youth to increoMe their earned income and to become economically se^- 

26 n^ficiinL 

27 (h) No person shall be referred for trcuning unless there is a reasonable 

28 egcpeetation of employment in the ocHtpalion for which such permn is being trained 
20 (i) All programs shall accept persons fifty-five years of age and above who 

30 volunteer their services to the program and shall integrated into the amnseUng and 

31 other supportive senf>ices offered under the program. Services of the elderly shall be 

32 accepted only on a volunteer basis. 

33 (j) Any unauthorised resignation by a yotUh of this program's sponsored 

34 employment will result in the youth's permanent withdrawal from the program. In 
36 such an event ^the you^trainee will not be considered for another position. 

36 (k) An employer shall hof^fuU authority omr the eligible youth. He wiU have the 

37 authority to dU mtM a yewfA as he vmUd any other em^^yee. Such a dismisml will 

38 constitute automatic withdrawal from the program, ^ 

39 §2. Section four hundred twenty of such Uiw is amended by adding a new 

40 subdiviflipn two-^ to read aa follows: ^ 

41 f-a, Notunthetanding the provieions of this teehc^n; (a) any youth bureau or beat 

42 board qf education may submit to the director a proposal^ for the provisioi^ of 

43 training and emphymetU programs for youth, including but not limited to time-limit 

44 demonstration or experimented fm>jeets designed to prevent or treat youth delinquent 

45 cy by providing employment and training in the private sector, in accordance with 

46 the regulations of the director. No proposfd shall be approved by the director unless 

47 and until the youth bureau or local board of education has entered into a contract 

48 mih the direcU>r U> conduct tuch demmslration or^expefimmtal programs upon such 

49 terms and conditions as may be required by the director. 

50 (b) Such youth bimmu oz heal board of education shall also submit to the director 

51 estimates of anticipamd expenditures for operation and maintenance of its training 

62 and empU^ent demonstration progrcmi for youth at such time, in s^^form and 

63 containing suck additioml information as (he director may require. At the end of 

64 each quarter each youth bureau or local board of educaiioh shall submit to the 
55 director, in such form as the director may require, a verified aavt^ting of the 
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(c) Upon apprxml qf tuch profHmUfor traimng amd oHphument demonMfxUion 

fi^f "'^"'''^ f h A« director ,^firu d^S^^^om 

any fed^al or other ,taU fundi r^ped or to nemed on acaufU (JwTfcy 
amount of one hu ndr^ percenl of approve txpmdUurts. limmbi,r,emmt pir^nt 

lt fo^:^Tt' ^i"^ ^ appropriated HparuUtyb^ 

^JZt^^ and emphymmt demonHroHon program fo^youl 

tJntL 1 (83,000,000), orw much thereof M«h«ll 

nHcft«ary « hereby tnmirferred to thedivaion for youth from approprktions 
development «,d delinquency prevention fSnTforS! 
purpo»e« of carrying out the proviaiona of thi. act. Such «.m, J£n tnmsf«! 
«h»ll {^payable on the audit and warraht of the aUte eomptro«Jr«, vouohe« 
eert.f.«^ or approved by the dim^tor ^ the divi«on for V^, or iS^ d^ly 
dtsiignated representative in the mani^r provided by law/^ 

U The sum of two million doilan ($2,000,000), or ao m^h thereof oa shall be 
neceaaary , » hereby appropriate! out of a^y moneya in'^be state treaauryin 
general fund to the credit of the state purpose, fund, and not othen.^ 
appropriated to the division for youth f«- «r.1^d e,^Wfonhe ^J?^ 
of carry ,nK out the prov»,ons of this act. Such sum shall be payabte on theW 
and warrant of th* state oomptmller on voucher* certified or approved by the 
dirtH-tor of the d,v«K,n for youth, or his duly des^nated reprea^utive in the 
manwr provided by law ocuwuvc m un 

§ ry Thu* act shall take effect immediately and shall remain in full fbree and 
effect only unt.I l>ec^mber thirty-first, nineteen hundred eighty-three. 
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Tkoti^iony Senator Manfeco Ohrknstkin. Nkw York Statk Sknatob 
Nr. CharimAn and Honorabl* Mrabars of the Subcomiittecis 

I appreciata the opportunity of comMnting on H.R* 
446S, H.R. 4534, and H.R. 4536 bacause it becomes much 
8»ro clear that the burden of jobleasneas in thia 
oowtry is highly aelective, falling heavieat: on those 
least sble to iMiar — the young and the disadvantaged 
and persists even in periods of economic expansion, 
' There can be few BK)re serious shortcomings in a 
society ^han the failure to provide a reasonable supply 
of suitable eaploymnt opportunities* Vet the last time 
our youth unesqployment rate was under 10 percent was 20 
years ago. tk> wonder that, according to a recent survey / 
fewer than 15 percent of American young people feel they 
are a port of the free enterprise system. 

1 convnend this Subcommittee, and particularly my 
friend Congressman Ted VCeiss, for your effort to attack 
this serious failure. 

New York State I^pArtjnent of Labor figures indicate 
tltst 363,000 young people between the ages "of 16 and 19are 
unsuccessful at finding a job in New York State, and 
certain governi^iit figures Alace the unemployment rate 
for Black youth at 47,5 percent. These figures don't even 
include the "hidden unemployed" — those who have given up 
and no longer are seeking employment. 
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'tha bills you address toflay are very promising, 
espeoiaiiy to the extent to which they address these 
prot^eins. My only concern is that they continue to 
concdAtrate yso heavily on employment opportunities, 
incentiv«» and training programs in the pulalic rather 
than the private sector. We know that 81 percent the 
jobs becoming available are private-sector opportunities. 
The proposed Federal program certainly begins ^o reoogtirze 
th6 importance of the private sector, especially the jobs 
tax credit aspect, private industry councils, expansion 
of apprenticeship programs, and the U.S. Eaployment 
Service expanslcf. However, while current CETA programs 
allocate only 8 percent of their funding Upwards the private 
sector, the proposed expansion would allocate only 
approximately 4 percent toward-s private-sector, employment. 
-This should be expanded. . 

Tho concep^ of opening the q^roUment in Youth 
Incentive Employment Programs tq^nclude young people in 
secondary schools' is superb. Inligration of 'ei,ployment and 
education programs is a must. This is a concept which is 
stressed heavily in legislation which I have introduced in 
the Now York State Senatq. (a copy of which is' enclosed) . 

Expansion of the apprenticeship program is potentially 
valuable for New York state. This prog r'am. could integrate 
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wry well with a program now operating in the gaimnt 
Industry in my district, which we know could provide 
additional ^obs if adequately funded. 

The goals of H.R, 4534 — to reduce youth 
uneroployment to 10 percent in one year and to 3 percent 
in two years — are quite optimistic. In order to 
acco»plish these goals, more emphasis must be placed 
upon the private sector, in »y opinion. In addition, 
placement 4ctivities must improve if this funding ia^to 
be valuable. This is especially so in the Will program 
which- euf fere from unaceountability in its placement 
practices, and has therefore been considered a program of 
minimal value* 

Subsidized on-- the- job training is the best instrument 
which is currently available to bring dropouts into the 
private sector, the sector which comprises four- fifths of 
the available jobs, if 

The problems which disadvantaged youth farce when 
attempting to obtain employ^^t ii!ncluae doficiencles in 
preparation and experience, M^ny of them have no high 
school diploma,, and even those who have graduated possess 
few marketable skills, . In a job market where on-the-job 
experiencfe is highly regarded, few employer^ are^willing to 
take a chance on the unskilled and the inexperienced. This 
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accrountB. iri part, for the staggering un«„ploy»ent rates 
previously mentioned. 

Accordita to a longitudinal study aade by the 
Prssidenfs cWs.ion on Manpower Policy, youth in the 
New York City-pentered OJT program displayed earning gains 
equal to, or greater than, gains made by youth in 
institutional training program.. M«ny youth in urban areas 
have stressed their preference for real jobs in the private 
septor over make-Work "shuffling- in government. In spite 
of the ef^cv:lveneaa of the on-the-job tra||ing type of 
program, and its endorse»^t by the Con«^sslon, the Federal 
Govern««nt is still not investing significantly in this type 
of program. ' 

we, in New York State, have attempted to bridge that 
gap by a^program developed^ my office, entitled "Training 
and. Employment Deinonstration Progrkms^for You^ (TBDY) . 

It would be coordinated by local Bbards of Education/ 
and youth Bureaus through contracts with the Division for 
Youth and would 4 responsible for placing youth in private- 
sector jobs and Loviding a range of supportive services to 
the youth InvolveV. As an incentive to the employer, the 
wages for each job would be subsidised In accordance with 
a contract with the employer. Subsidies would comprise up 
to 75 percent of the wages to be paid to each youth." 

The program is designed to make a long-term injpact on 
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the structural unemployment problems of youth and is 
intended io suppleu^nt, not replace, other existing 
programs and activities,, to enhance employment 
opportunities for youth through job exj^rience in the 
private sector. I believe 'that increased involvement 
of the business community, including small businesses 
and minority business enterprises, in employment and 
training activities of TEDY will increase private- 
sector employment opportunities for economically 
disadvantaged and other unemployed youtJ^- 

The program would be integrated with education 
programs in secow^dary schools to enhance participation. 
jcO^ skills, knowled^ about the work world, training 
and work experience enhance employabil ity while attending 
school • In addition, these opportunities provide 
incentives to retufn to complete high school while taking 
advantage of employment jppo/tunivies • 

TEDY jobs would not diji^place curre^ntly empioyed 
workers or result in the hiring of any youth when another 
person is on layoff f rony the same or any equivalent 

>loyment. We hope many of the jobs will be targeted ♦ 

I' 

pward small businesses, and the self-employed as well as 
iAier^city industries. The incentives being -of fcred would. 

bef coordinated with the Fedoral job incentive program to 

/ 
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•)tp«na opportunities to the naximuio. 

By implementing TEDY, an initial and important st^ 
would be taken tov«rd alleviating some of the burden of 
co.t8 that are presently being borne by the overall 
population of New York State. Vouth would be provided 
wi,th a f.asible and hopeful alternative to being both 
uneiBj^lpyed and idle. They would be given greater incentive 
to Obtain a high school <ftploma or its equivalent, while 
Simultaneously receiving the necessary training and work 
expedience which could open doors to Career ;pportunitiea. 
Immediate earnings would also be anoth'er- incentive to work. 
Welfare dependency among youth from the age of 16 to 21 
years would decrease. With the State and the Federal 
C5overnment the recipients of $58 million and $103 Million, 
respectively, in taxes - thus turning a liability into 

||clusion, I would like tp call attention -to some 
crime figures released on September 9, 1979, b;y the United 
States Department ot Justice. They domonstrr.te that of 
892,000 arrests of persons 16 and ovW, 399,000, or 44.8 
percent, wore' of persons between the agt^^of 16 and 24. 

I pergonally am convinced that time is'running out.- ^ 
we can no longer talk about the disenchantment of our youth 
and the r.sultan^ anocial behavior, we must act now to 
make our America their A^orica throucrh realistic comprehensive 
prcra.. which meet their training, employment, and social 
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needs. Through Federal and State partnerahlp, we will 
c«ae a long way toward achieving that goal, expanding 
our productive capacity at the saaai^ time. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
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is to be incorporated into the record. 
Thank you. t 
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Executive SecreWy 
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TEQ WEISS 

«m4 Pl«TRfCT 

ti^ York 




S«pta*er 10. 1979 'J'-^'ijbUMk . ' //'■ 

near Friind^ 

I would like to invite you to the bearings on Ycuch Eitplo^^orot Pjna^as 
«x3nsortti by the SUxzannittee on aHplo>^t Opportmities of the Ha^ I'^^if*^ 
Ubot Gcraaittefi. whi<^ I sfirve. The bearings will b« held fjm l'^^^ ' 
12:00 P«. S^t«i<se^ 17, .1979. in tihe oantuidty roccj of 3333 BK»d«y (at 135th 
Stxiset) in Mtmhatt^ki. 

Itw hearings will focua on three new pieces of ylc^3th Icglslatlxjn. J^^H^ 
Include H.R. ^5 which would expand Title IV and extaid Title VII of CSIA. 
authorize a spiicljil fiwi for work mi txsiniiTg opport|unitiM mder WCfl. establish^ 
«n Interagency Cbordinatlng Cturoittoe for yoi^ as^jlojsaatt, establish a jwjxtn 
cmloyjaait ccc|)onat within the Snployiwt' Service . and exDand W'^^^i^^^ 
ptSgraM H.R. 4534 which would establiah a pn>graEa of full eti|>lo)saent , jwcaOfinai 
tr^inina! and era>loycjmc placaaent for all youths wUling able 
H.R. 4536 whidi would Gxta\d die tBXBeted jobs tax credit ptogr^ to 16-18 ^ 
old econcflnically dlsAdwitaged students. ^ 

^ Your written ccratnents in this new legislation would bo tiost appreciated aid 
Will be incorporated into the record. Please send these cc^U to ^cSubccmsriLttee 
*Qn Etolo^saoit Opportmities , B346A Raybum House Office &iildir^, Washington. DX. 
20515 Ikifortmately due to tiise constraints the svbddnaittoe haajimited the 

- muter of people who will testify a^d is mable to acraanodate everfixm wsuld 
, have a wluable contribution on this iiifjortapt subloct. 

If ycu h«v« any questions regarding the haarings plaase direct them to 
' Miller of^ staff St 37.West 65tf\ Street, m York City 10C^3. The jtoe tuEfoer 
of uiy office is 787-34SO. 



I look forward to seeing you a% the ^^arings. 

_X Sincerely. 




I, 
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- HEAKING ON YOUTH ^PLOYMENT PROGRAMS, « 

TESTIMONY OF* 
MANUEL ^. BUSTELO 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
NATIONAL PUERTO J^CAN FORUM. INC. 

AT THE HEARING 
^ OF THE 

S0BCD^ITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
OF THE HOUSE EDUCATION AND' LABOR COMMITTEE 

HELD AT 

3335 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK / y 
f 

SFPTHMBER 17, 1979 



National Puerto Rican Forum . 

r:",'^— K-ir^e, &z 
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I w«lcon« ojJportunitle»' to tp^ak ac public hsariiigs b«- 
c«ut4! I te«l thAt. enough cannot b« said about thcf disadvantaged ^ 
ioii4it#n of th« J^uerto Riean at^d Hispanic citizens and r#si- 
dants of the United States, I will continue to speak, until 

V 

I «Q haard. • . ' 

» I am dll loo iwch aware** ol^'e^t? distinction between apuak- 
ing at hearings and being heard. I hope that I am not talking 
to Xhm hearing stcnoj^rapher , to achieve little saore than a 
•tfiftaiacnt in a hearing repojpt. Tha nation must not only hear, 
but act, bijcaus'e the problijms of Puerto Rican and Hispanic 
Youths', go to the very heart of ouf national well-being, and 
pro8p«?ct's for national wel-l-being in the years to come, % 

7hh subject is *'Youth**. Youths are the hope the country. 
Youths arc the hope of the Puerto Rlc5n and Hispanic cotiBiunltios 
4ti Hell. When youths 20 years. of age or younger represent 52.9 • 
percent'of the total Puerto Rican^ population in the mainland 
United States, they constitute not only the future of the commu- 
nity. i>ut thl> .present .afs well. 

TheVuerto Ric^an community Is young, with a median age of 
19.4 years Of the- tb^al number^ of Puerto Rlcans counted'in the 
1970 Census (undercounted is im>re the word) , some 1,753.000 per- 
sons, 1.048.294 t^9.8%) were 24 years of age or yotinger . T\\os& 
I/, years of age' or younger, numbered 825.563 iind represented 47.1 
percHft^of ^the total. Those tn the 18-24 years of age group, 
nutnbering 226 ,441 , represented 12.7 percent of bhe total. • ^ 

What is « Puerto Rican or Hispanic youth? Is a youth some- 
*one between the ages of 16 and *2I? Ov , like in the Puerto Rlcan 
and Hispanic eomimini t i es ^ are youths also parents, hoads of hq>ise- 
hold or families, separated' divorced, alsand^ned , wigdowed, dis- 
pUi^ed homenvikcrs, ex-addicrs, ex-offenders, students, school drop- 
-outs, childrep at home, or unrelated Individuals livii^^ alone? . 
Like others' In th» hirger society, they are skilled and unskilled, 
educated and poorly educated , employed and unemployed, employable 
or unemployable. Youths * in the Pvierto Rican and Hispanic communi- 
ties are wov*;n into the very f abric. oT the society. «nd can be 
found in afl condit'icms and .places. 
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Not only do. in « _ p^^,,„ j^^^^^ youth, "grow up" 

rl'Ii.'/" -"^-h - young cor^unity. bat they «oon«r face tho h'S?^ 
. r««llc.« th« .tatu, and condition* of Pu.rco Mc... «nd 
^Hi.panlc« in th« United St.t«», They f«c« for«ld^bU obstacles • 
to aav«nc.a»nt. V an .«rly .ge . In ou, «,eiety, Puerto Rican 
youthM have th. cha„c«« f„f advancement than any other 

«eccor,_«nd currently. th« l«a.t prospects for advancenn^nt . 

They hav« bo..n counted. We J^noW how many drop out of ' 
•chuol. how n«ny are i„ the Ubor force, how ««ny «re una.ployaB 
. .. «n about their «UU «ho.t.«,s. It 1„ not the shortage of data 
vhich in,ped.d adv.,nceawnr, but «hort~sightodn..s on th« part of 
manpower re.e.rcher,. designers an.i planner., which inhibited 
Progre.s. diagnose^ were wrong, the treatment was casual 

the m«dicin.« pre«crj^d were Sor th« wrong disease, «nd tho 
_ cure.^ere lnfreque,ff. To date. 'UttU ha« bean done for Puerto 
Rican youths, and that which has been done, has not been directed 
. towards meanirifeful change over the long-tern,, but towards public 
relat ens and Up service .Studies begat .tudic«, -fhore has 
been UttU. effort nuide t„ look behind the atati«.l.« identify ' 
undcrlytn, f..ctorH, and establish project, which deal not only 
with .uerto Kican ynuth.s^ but Puerto Rican youths a« significant 
c:»n,poni.„ts ot the larger-^'uer to lican cowmmlty. 

- , pro«ran;n>in« were the products of Anglo-and- 

En,.lish perspectives from an An,Io-and-EngUsh vantage point 
me n..d.s.of ,uert. Klcan youths were not evaluated fron, a Puerto 
Rican oo™ity-SpanlHh vantage point, or fron, Puerto Rican con.^ 
n,unlty per.spec t Ives . It was .largely inpo^ed from the outside. «d 
the con»,unlty wa. forced to fit a pattern cut by Verities un- 
aware of t h.- d.-ep con,.unlt> n.cds . dynamics, conditions or per- 

' ^'-^^ — ^ 

work that way 

> Consider the resourc... - tho.r available in the society, and 

thn.M*. of the Puerto Rican youths. 

Under CKTA legislation, within a prime sponsor service area ■ 
servU... „,ust he di.,rlbutcd in direct proportion tc/the „u,nbers of 
. . hnic eli,„ie. in that area. Thus, if Puerto Ricans account for 
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In itwiny of the urban c«nt«r» In the United SCat«3«, Puerto 
Rlcann ana Hispanica account for Urge percantagiiS of local 
eliglblea. yet th^% never participate on a proportipnute bania. 
From the veiy un^tt . they urc discriminated against. They re- 
Lv^ivv only t h^j bonoa of funding, desptt*; the law. 

Undet CKTA l.«Kiy lat ion , a contractor should have deraonst rated 
effectiveness as a providt^r of laanpower eerviccs , and a record of 
fisL'al respunuibillty . New organixaC ions and groups* in localiti4S8 
acroafi the country do not have such track records, and Puerto 
Rioan conwmnit les go unrepresented on manpower planning councils, 
and an contractors providing progriiiiit) and services. 

Program dollars go to other sector^, which are supposed to 
serve Puerto Rio^ina and Hispanics as well. This never worked, 
and will not work. ft)r good ^reasons . I shall document that later. 

Hecauuc ditferent people Hpeak Spanish or are of Spanish ori- 
gin, does nut me;in Chat they share the same culture, have the same 
percept icnis or needs, or can be trained in a consnon manpower'^pro-' 
gram. Hislorlcally. if has been proven in all places, that projects 
managed by Blacks, tend to attract and serve Blacks. Projects man- 
aged by Nexit'.m-Aner leans . tend to attract and serve Mexican- 
American.n. Where no projects are nianaged and delivered by a Puerto 
Hlcan conmiunlty- based organization, Puerto Rlcans are not served. 
That lii a progranmlng fact of life. In slmpl« terms. Puerto Ricana 
are best served by Puerto RicAns . 

First then, be tore any reference to the problems and needs of 
Puerto Hiciin youths, thitre must be Puerto Rican community represen- 
tation on local iniinpowt^r planning councils, there must be Puerto 
Kican comm\mity^b.ised organisations to provide programs and ser- 
vices to F\ierto Ric.in residents, and there mx^sC be proportionate 
dlst rlhtit ion of allocated Itinds for manpower services according to 
the number of ethnic t?llgiblcs in a given area. Then , and only 
tben. can something be done for Puerto Hicans, on a meaningful 
scale, ami onlv then am tr.Uning and preparat ion have impact on 
t hr pr oh I cms of the Puerto Rican cormn\^ity. 

pTOvided ihv resiHirces earnwirked for the Puerto Rican communl-^ 
ry, given the Puerto Rican irganl^^at ional providers, given a Puerto 
Rican i-on^nioiry perspective and vantage point, there can be slgnifi- 
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cant iopace on th« condltlonn and needs of Puurto Rlean youthi, 
or bscauae of chair rapreaencatlon In the conmunity Ita^f. Thea. 
«r« baaic to all «lie. '■]■'. 

Now, given all of the- above, what g«n be done? 'consider for 
« laoBwnt the Puerto Rlcan conammlty. What inusc done, must re- 
flact actual needs, Impact, lonj^-rerm bent-fita . cost effectiveness 
•nd value to the aociety at large in the United States, Program 
dolUr» are an Investment, and ahbuld derive a fair return. Thay 
could. Sound planning, good progranmilng can ensure a successful 
operation with aogietal "profits". * 

Puerto RU-an youtha need Jobs - but what i. a job? ' Puerto 
Rican youths roust be trained to be joh-rcady. but for what Jobs? 
What is Job-f«ady? ^ 

To advance in the society. Puerto Rican youths must establish 
competitive skills, to be able to compute fairly with others In the 
labor force. Their skills must be broad enough, developed enough, 
and transferrable to such a degree, that they can qualify for un- ■ 
subsidized employment at starting wages, at least 20 percent above 
ainimxim wages, and enter into employinent with mobility. 

If a worker Is employed in a low-occupational, low-wage, low- 
status Job without mobility, and without developed competitive 
akiUa. that worker is locked into a condition fro« which he or 
she cannot escape. Kor over thirty years, Puerto Ricans have been 
locked Into such situations. Over 70 percentJ of Puerto Klcan work- 
ers were in low-wage JoUs , with little escape. With the flight of 
Irtduatry and hlue-coUar Jobs fr«m urban Centers In the Northeast, 
and other sections of the country, t^iey were left without job 
opportunities and without competitive flklUs or transferrable 
akillB of value TfTis pattern cannot be repeated. 

If on-the-job training prepares ]^ Puerto Rican yout>i for a 
SingU. }oh, and develops Vki Us which are not competitive or trans- 
ferable it is unauccessful.'.even though workers were placed. In 
today's markets, workers must be versatile, multi-skilled, and most 
of all, competitive with others in the labor force. Training nni8.t 
be cll.nt-orlented. and not employer-oriented. Naturally, training 
oust provide a versatile range of skill's sought by employers, but 



th« clljWnt 8ai«c b« pr«p«red to compet* in Job taarkttg, And not 
b« bounVsw^erforra otti ta»k for on« «aploy«r. Training vaiBt hm 
progrtsnive. not ir«gr«iiiv4i. Old pattertv* w^st b« broken. 

Consider the views of e^Ioyere on the Forii«'« Eaployer* 
Advisory Council. The»« views were chared es well by the con- 
eeneuii of opi-nlon at the Youth Koruma held by USDOtsacroae the 
country. 

Employera consider es eaaantiale, the following akilla o||^ 
attelnmnt for entry level employment : . 

1. a high echool dlplotoa or a high school equivalency 
diploma; 

2. English- language akilla sufficient to function well 
on-the-job, or in ln-hou»e training; 

i. math skillf. at least on the CAT 10,0 level; 

4. faralllarlty with work «nvirpnB»nts and patters here; 
familiarity with dress, behavior , performance, pro- 
ductivity on-the-job here; understanding of business 
papetr, procedux;es and systems . 

5. phone skills. - co^ssunicatlon skills; 

$. other skills depending on the entry Job; 

Opportunities today lie Tiwre and more in the white-collar 
fields for both males and females. Preparation of Puerto Rican 
youths must enable them to tiwet at letfst the essential entry-skill 
, levels. 

Vlille to an Anglo-English- oriented youth, the previous attain- 
ment may seem minimal, to Puerto Rlcan youths those attainments 
are often not yet attained and difficult to attain. If Engllah- 
language skills are poor, as they are in alnusst 60 percent «f the 
cases, they can only be upgraded through Intensive training. If. 
math ski ^8 are undeveloped, as they are In many cases, they re- 
quire intensive attention. If a youth lacks exposure to modem 
business environments or business patterns, they can only be given 
the experience and exposure through training, sltiwlatlons and 
orientation. If they lack high Vchool diplomas^ as most do, they 
must be trained and prepared to take and pass the high school y 
equivalency examination. If they have nsver worked on a job here, 
they have to learn how to dtess, act and perform. Thus, as new- 
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conara to th« B*lnl.nd. or a. p«r.onii bom h«r« or r«i..d in « 
culture b.ckgrcu„d dlff.r«„t fro» ch« Anglo-EngUih-bu.ln«. 
•nvironwnt, they h.v« ««ch to l«.m. to b«coM »ven b««le«Uy 
coBp.tlttv« for the vry b.,ic •ntry-lev.l Jobt in «hlt.-con.r 
ti«ld». 

/ 

If th«ir .ducMtiopal .tt«i««nt 1, p|or, p-ilsifru., in th, 
Urg«r nu«b«r of c.e.. they rm^Y^t ^^iHy trMlWf. 
They iwy not qualify for CETA-funded training prograqis «. „,U. 

Skill, training program «««bllah entry criteria. Tho.e 
program, vhlch .re Anglo-Engli.h-orl.nted , preclude p.rtlclp.tlon 
by Puerto Rlcen youth., who h-v Eiigll»h^l.ngu.ge .kills .hortage. 
or poor eduction.! ett.inment. The Report of the United St.te. 
Com«i..lon On Civil Right,. H.rch. 1976. note, c.e after case, 
city after city, where Puerto Ricans were excluded from training 
becauau of their ^language difference, or attalniaent. Further, 
the report note, thap program manageoent doe. not even recognise 
the problea. or make any pro^lelon for thea. A. a re.ult. the 
participation rate of Puerto Rican eligible, in CETA-ftmded 
program, was minuscule. 

While the CETA planner, concentrate on .kill, training, the 
Puerto Rican youth, ba^ly require pre-skllls training to qualify 
for participation in .kill, training program.. The National 
Puerto Rlcan Forua. Inc.. in a project with the department of ' 
E«ploy»ent of New York City, e.tabli.hed two Training/Preparatory 
& Plate«e„t Program., under -the Inter-tltle tran.fer concept. 
Thoee applicant, who could not qualify for participation in skill, 
training programs, wsro given .ix-nwnths training in basic .kill, 
and English .kills. At program's end, over 85 percent qualified 
for acceptance into iklUs training programs, 
i ' The two TPPP'a laeAtioned are the only two such cases in 
New York City, with almost 58 percent of the nation'. Puerto 
Rican population. 

It Is not enough to make skills training available, if the 
target populations cannot qualify for participation. Fir.t things 
must come first, to .atabllsh an orderly developinent . Designing 
and planning must be client-oriented. 
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in th, F«Eu«', C«e*r S.rvtc,. &.Job PUc^t Progr«.. \ 
which op«rate» in ftight scatsi, and nine c«nt«ir», it v«s foui^ a 
that Jobs w«r# «Vttil«bI« in Hmr^ford. Chic«gOi Boston, Philadelphia, 
Miami, Maw York City, Claval&nd. centsr citiittt. but (^ualifiad Puarto 
Ricana vara ottan not b« available. It wm found that thara waa 
a aavara shortage of pra-akilla training aiid akills training di- 
racead t^oid^ardi Fuarto Bicans, and tharefora. a aavere ihortaga of - 
IHiertu Kicans with co»petitlva akills, Vhi40 tha CS & JP Prograxa 
placad Puerto Ricana and othai^ Hispanica, it alio waa \jnable to 
sarva larga nuiabara in naad of ai^loymnt. "Hiosa without tha baaie 
aiaantials, who cannot qualify for skills training if it wara avail- 
abla, hava nowhare to go. Those yith nowhere to go account fot over 
half of tha Fuarto Hicana in tha* l|Kor force, and alioost all of those 
not in tha labor force. 

Whan data reveals that in the age groups 16 to 24 years of. ajge. 
Mies had only a 49.1 percent participation rate, and fexoales ^^^^ 
a 2B.8 percent participation rate, it bacomaa evident that ts^st 
Puerto Rican youths are not in the labor force. When only about ' 
half of those In the labor force are assployed, it bf^iooaa apparent 
that there are grave problems to be^ solved. 

When the nuint>er of femle heads of household or fassilies, 
largely in the 16 to 21 years of age group, have oniy a 28 percent 
labor force participation rate, with a 60 percent unemploytoent rate, 
the vi^ry foundation of the Puerto Rican home and family is threat- 
ened. When the tHierto Rican family over ttva past 10 years lost one 
earner on the average' and suffered higher states of no^eamers, 
youths who are married, with or without families, cannot contribute 
to Che family's well-being or advancetnent . but rather become burdens 
on diminished family Incomes. Displaced homemakers need work. Ha9t 
do not work. Host are on public assistance. Wives need work. Fam- 
ilies need added income just to overcome inflation. Youths need 
work, to support themselves or their families. There ia^5«Hekt but 
they often do not qualify for ©Hployment. There are skills raa^^Jj 
Ing programs, but they d& not quid if y In a great loany cases. There 
are almost no pre-skllls training programs. 

Different sectors require different training. For instance, 
displaced hOmemakers who are also youths, may never have worlced, or 
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. «.y hMj. wark»d tor only « .bort time. Th.y h«v« th. .ddttimal 
burdMi. of hoio. M»d f«8lly. Fregraa, for di.pUcd hoMm.k»r«. 
or wlvM. «ir p*r«nt., mu.t also Mrv* wiotioiwl, p.ychologtcal ' 
«nd .Qclal trauM or cbnc.rai. Sp«cial prograwi ni«c .«rve 
•P-CUI group.. Unlv.r.*! tr.tnin^ cannot i.rva .11 c.»e., 

Ths •gnaitlvity to th« prablwa* aad cdnc.ma of program 
participants i. «, important aa th. provialon of .klllg through 
training. Participant, oaiat ha prepared aootionally and payeho- 
loglcally a. wan Job-aklll wiaa. if tha provldar. of progran. 
or .ervices cannot coniamicate or undaratand the daep-rooted pro- 
blana of tha Puarto Rican coamunlty. tha faally. th. individual.. 
th«y catmot either .tructur. project, to .ucc«8.fully fill c.rt.ln 
n.«d« or attend to cart.in concern., or provide the coun.aling and 
guidance in the proper t«tt and fra«. to ..rva tho.e client.. 

That haa been a major CETA failing. 

Need, ari.e in the cpwaunlty. and aociety must then, for 

the public good. The need, and condition, in the Puerto Mean cob- 
nmnlty mu.t be .erved in order to .erva the public good. Eaployera 
can get entry standard., provide work, and .incereiy .eek to Cooper- 
ate. Without attending to the ba.ic andi real need, of the youth."' 
in the Puerto Rlcan coiaminity. without providing the kind, of pre- 
paration, orientation and training, they need to qualify for train- 
ing and employ«,nt. and adjust to new pattern, and. environments 
good intention, and. funding dollar, can have no meaningful impact 
on the problem of Puerto Rican youth., or the larger Puerto Rican .- 
commnity. 

Failure to address the real issues only corttlnue. the pro- 
blems and compound, then, in a changing world. Public assistance 
burden, can only be reduce4 through attention to the criticitl needs 
of the persons on public assistance. Wishing will not make then 
go away . ^ 

Th«re Is much research to be done - not So much in the cold 
statistical accounting, but in the real needs analytical areas. 
There is little known about Puerto Rican youths. They have a high 
.tfhool dropout rate <th. highest of all sectors), but nobody has 
really found why. They have becoBie disillusioned with the system. ' 

-8- * ^ 
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but nobody hus rully •xamined the caU8«« Mtxd «£f«cts. Nobody 
h«A ttt^di«4 th«ir p«rc«pclonii« biili«fs, views and attitudes. We 
know tha^e ere hundreds of thousands of Puerto Rican youths in 
need, but we do not fully Hnow what they want, what they need, 
and what it will t^km to »ove thea from states of uneapioytiient 
and despair, into traini^ig, c^IoyMnt and self-sufficiency with 
positive perceptions. 

'It is tine that Che investigation warmed up and dealt isore 
with the hussan factors. \ 

Frow the inside, we sasat learn ^ssore aj^/it Puerto Rican youths. 
From the outside, we xs^st addr a s K>theiy ^faa 1 and obvious ne4ds . A 
cosiprehensive action on this broad front could inter^-relate all of 
the forces which relate to their advancen^t,^ and truly impact the 
.^probleias with efficiency, in sufficient nu&ibers served, to make a 
difference. 

It is time. \ 
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To op«B,\ U If th« f##nn9 of tNt Htm iofk C«nt«r for Cowpwlly AffaJrt 
|h«t Any «n !«<jUUtipn mt fucrMtfinf iind «Ap«nd{n9 fuiWinf to 

^n«fit uniMiptovcd youth U • nac«iks«fy «n4 Intsgr*! pr«y€ntlva MUi$ur# to 
c;ositHit youth prob|im» ami to dir^t young NMin and ti^oewn ort productive 
c«r««r i>«th». 

Th« York Center for Community Affeirs U e private, non-profit - 
mult I '"service center e»ilstin9 Sronx re&fdents In such areas m% Educet^oo, 
Social Service Advocacy. EmployiMnt end Ecofiomic E^evelop^oent « Servicing a 
conMun&ty of people froa varied kocio'econoMl c back9rcaind&, our 
Qi)&«rvation«, ttecked by studies, are that pfobli^ facing yout^ cut across 
all flnahclai, racial and culture! Hne&. 

Unettployieent \% often a cau$c for what society deems deviant youth 
behavior such^ as Incraesfn9 participation In gangs, drug abuse, crime, 
and an lncrea«p In the High Sc^hioI drop-out rate. It i^ a major problem 
facing our soci.ecy today and lack of progr^i^lng geared toiNirds youth 
will allow thi Si probiesi to escalate Ih the futurci,. Current progranimlng 
designed for yoi^th has been effective in providing trainees with 
practical work e)cperlen4ei a sense of responslbl U ty and the knowledge 
of the inportanca and M'^ltfact! on of performing a job well done« 
Increased funding to theste programs and t*^ addition of new programs 
win make tha^a ni^s»ary'« services, such as counseling/ skills training 
and job placement available to larger nv^bers. Coc^eratloo from the 
privete sector with ragard Co t.rainlng prograp acceptance Is a 
powerful indication that these Increasef wl 11 be effective. 

An additional consideration is that t^ny youth not from economically 
disadvantaged homes rvo longei^ have the traditional ^^loy^nt opportunities 
such as construction, police, fire availability of other cltyi state 
and federal positions. Further, there Is a >ack of jobs requiring 
little or no prior experience, ■ Soth these factors point to a potential 
increase in the une<np}oy»ent level. Ihe strength that our city receives 
from its working and middle class wilt decrease as thefr youth join 
the rank& of the poor idue to no &kUls» poor education and no jobs^ 
This phenomena Is ooe ,whfch has not been properly explored and Is an 
ofitloous sign for the future. Is)imediate attention to this matter has not 
(Men forthcoming. it needs attention now. , 

, it Is our opinion that the newlegi s lat Ion (H.R. H,R.^53^« a^d 

H.R. ^536) being discussed « is ^ strong step tc»#ards accepting these 
probteiRS and making a concerted effort to effectively deal with them. 
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Qait«4 Ntlfitibosrluxid liiKM* of hm^ lark appCMiatM tha o|^»ortimitj to 

ol th« HcmM SducAtioii and li^Vor CcMlttM* V« c ow t od CteirMU) Hankina aad 
Um othtr aMMl&«rs of th« Subco«Kltt«« for thmir «tt«atioQ to tJM Ismi of 
for n^mdj youag p«opI« asd «r« hop«fUX ttet tlitir •fforta vHX l^9A to proi^t 
Co23icr«aaioMl Action to dt«l i^iT* •ff*etiv«2y wltb this eritlcal problvan 

For May TMTB, QH3 sddrtuMd mob ktttotioa to tbM problcs of ia«d«~ 
quAt* Jc^ oppcrtuaitiM for young ptoplt. Vh«a uawnployatnt of yo^ag pftopl« 
Burf«c*d la th» ^mmxm afttr Vorld V«r IX m a kty ls«a« la*tb« &Atiofi*A citiMf 
OKil worlud to build progTAAA thAt bccAM vodala for th« Ft d*r aI OotuirBWiBt ia 
AAtAbliAblng tbt UrbAa Yc^th Corp*, tb* NtigbbArhood Yc^tb CoirpAt tht Snuir 
touth £Aplt>yflMat ProgrAA. la 19^3^ wh*a CoagrtaA waa drAftiag tbA Tooth 
Iteploysvat Act» tht Sbt«out£v« Dirvctor of tlHH pr*«ocit#d tlit XAgiAlAtora with 
A Atroag-CAA* for •a^oysMat p3|c^AA8 for atAdy youtht bAMd upoa our Ag*aey*A 
loQg •xp«rl«a(^* ia workiag %'ith xtaeApIoytd youag pAopl* la thA loi^iaooMi 
aAig&borboodiA of N«w Vork City** 

UK3 doAA not hAv« to outlla* for th* Subc^«nitt«# th« tcrribiA dlMa«ioa« 
of youth uatAployMat ia thii U.S. today* It la eaough to say h«r« that tha 
thirty-aix sattXtsMat houaaa aad naighborhood centara which ara ■asbtra of 
UKH Ara ^ocAtad la coommitiea wbicb bava tba bigba||t rataa of yoat& una»- 
pXoyAtat ia tha couatry. ^a populatioa atrvad by UNH aad ita »ai^r agaacias 
coaeiats of low-ijicaas faailias aad indlvi duals, who ara largely BXack And* 
EiapAaic ia origin. Ia Attesptiag ^ saat t)& a^ada for asployMat aad 
traiaiag of thia pojnilatioa, v« have spoaaorad prograsa for both ybuog paopXa 
aad adults, which ba^a baaa aupported by C^A aad other govaraaaataX fuadiag 



. m» Will BM by priv.tt i-sspurct*. SaMd on thim ^idm "kxpmriw with - 
pr©ira«» and on oW imowImiS^ of dirt iMi«d« of th9 commit it* w» strvt, 
**• HAvt Ut faUowiac co«M»t« aa tlup Yo«Ui fiiQ>XoyMst Act of 1979 (H.fi. 
and t^o rtUttd biXU (S,Ja. «ad U.ISU ^536). 

AH •Ut«d by Chain^a Hawkias ia bi« iatrodnctioa of' H,8. m% tbt atv 
^ ^ ittitiativw ar» dMi|^«d to i^pUamt tht ^ovUioaa of tha J\at £fi^oy«aat 

\ • ^ aad aala^ct^ Growtb Act of 1^ (Jfaapbrty-Ha^ina Act), which ciOl ad for 

na^iooal astioa to raacb full avployaaat for worktra of all a^aA who ara 
williac aad fbl» to work, THt Hun^ay-Hawkiaji/i^t atattc tha baaic goal 
of aa uaaasaoyaaat rata of k% ia 19a3 and fbt corollary, goal of raduciag 
tba larga gap batvaaa tha ufwapO^ptat lavala of tha adult aad youthAl 
.populatioo, which placaa tha cation'a yoiLg $^opl« aaakiag work at aach 
A diaaavaatagf H.R^ M*65 ia a aignificaot attp towarda iaplaisantiag tha ' 
«oala of tha &4aphray--Sawkiaa Act, but auch mora viU hava to ba uadertakaa 
' if tha high rataa of Jroyth. uiaaployaaat ara to ba brought dw-a. Ia recog-' 
^ 4iitioa of tha trua difj?th» pf tha prohlaa of youth una^oy^t, Coagraaaaaa 
Vaiaa ha^ iatrodupad H.S* 453^, w^ch catabliahaa yaarly goala ia rcduciag 
,tha diaproportioaata ^oblaaa rata of young paopla. Thr«a ycara aftar tha 
koactaant of H.S. 455^*, tha goal of joba for youtha aged 16 to 2k ia 
auppoaad to b« realitad. W« co«iaad GongraawMui Waiaa for caUtag addi^. 
, tioaal atttatioo to tha apacial hardaliipa auffared by uaaaployad young 
paopla and ^aa that Jjia propoaal ia an aaacntial aupplaaant to tha 
^85>hr.y.H**,kiaa lag^^alaUoa. ^ Howaxar, >tgialatioa praacribing national 
goala for raducing uaaaployaant caaaot a^aod alcma aad saiat ba followed 
by iaplawaatiag action by Cdjjgreaa. Xhr goala canaot ba iiq)le!aeBted in 
today'a acoao^ without Congreaaional acUon which cowita Fadaral ra- 
aourcaa to appropriate prograaa. 
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QMat' of F*d«r«l r«»9urG«4i fb youth •■^aoy^at progTAMi. By. i»er«Miliig tb« 



au^*r« ^c^Bi^^th »«rv«a \uid«r th« Youth I}&c#|itlv« £atitXt»»&t Pro§r«s to 




will b«>MKl&is sodtct iAcr««Ms in thtM two pr<^p*AM» . 
''QoTVikly, M is op«r«tin^ « HCTP in N«w toxiL Cit^^, Aad w# would iiiui to 
coin^at pa th* a^eific chAnir«9 proponvd for thia pfogrAS, W« so'Cl that ^ 
tht inco»# tligibillty^will* r«4uc»d fro« to 70* of th« BLS 2^>war 
fa^i^y iacosa mtx^dmr^, Wa uiidoratand tb« conearn^f Coa^«a« to focu* 
tm thf na«da of Ihc youo^ p«opl« who are aost a«,>yr«Iy deprived •coao«i* 
cAlly, th« lowtr cutoff vili^ai^* •igniflcmat oiuM>«r« of atady youth 
out to f«iid for thjtBa«lv«s, and their eoisti»ui&g failure to find Johf^will 
contribute tQ nalDtJiiiiiLhf high uneaiploysent ratea^or young people, la 
view of this, we are pleased to aote that the bill propoaes to eumark 

2CM of the funds for those yout'h Who do .aot mci/t the criteria of eligibility 

* ' * - 

but who fsce "other l^mrrifvm, tor eiqiiloyflBent.^ 

Acother noteworthy ohaage proposed iot the Youth Eaiployaent and Trailing 
Progr»» is the r^uire«eat for i ^^perso^ised ea^oyabiliCy pl*n" sad as 
iaitlsl aSAessaaai;0f trsinlog and supportive services needed by each #n- ^ 
rolledi^outh* The a^sessaent is to be kept up. to date throu^t>ut the ccmrse 
of the youth's ter« in the pro^aa and forfiss a part of the personalised 
^epioyabidlty pl&ji- The plan will state the aaount and kind of eapipyoeot 
• <nr trtining services needed by each participant and pre^Bstily will also 
jThave io be adjusted during the course of the youth's pal^^ijpatios in the 
prograa/ It has been the experience of our YETP sUff that initial amsAs-' 
nenti and progras plans for the participant^ have to -be reworked as the 
young peo'pie^ sature aod as their strengths and deficieneiss beoo»e pore 
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tJMM ffcuds for ^Ach piurticit3«&t« w« tiwt to •«pi^i£« th«' need to b« 
* ♦ 

wliQM youth j£8d ia«3cp«ri«ac« In t^jt* world Qf iiork r«qulr« tbat £r««t 
caution exercised b«far« «ak$];)^ flrs^deciaioM about thtir vocational 
^axM. It is u»|;air ?o «»t th«» into vocational track* bafora thay 
^ajfMurea to auLke i.ofC>r«6d decisiooa about aucb an ii^rta&t part of 
tbair liv«a* * 

Anothar si^if leant initiativa of H,S, M»^^ ia coocamtd with job 
pOac^B^nt for youn« paopli> in tiia p»i?at(^ stctor." In li«a with th» ap-. 
pro«ch aiioptad by Coogrvaa laat year in the I97S CSTA A«an4^sita, H,B. 
4**63? propoaaa to reatthoris*. tha Private Sac tor Initiative Program and 
aandataa that it be tied. «ore cloaely to th^ youth programs, SNH agree e 
with the current eaphasia on i>Xaceaant in unsubeidi^d in the private 

aactor as the ultiaata,, if not ianediate, goal for partioipanta in the 
CBTA program. . FouT-fiftha of all jobs in the U.S. ecosicttty are in the 
private aactor. Ten yeara ago, private buainiaa waa auch sore involved 
in eaployaant prograaa, for diaadvant«fed people. The original coMi^aent 
to these j^r«>«ra«i mide in the privi|te sector in the I960*a was ^eakenad 
bacftuaa of several factors, rirst of all, the governaental nanpover 
program and their cooplicated procedures did not operate in a aanner 
' which eoccHiraged or faciliUted the iavolveaantW the private sact^o-i 
A second negative factor was the downturn in the U.S. econo^, which 
)l>egan in^l97^» SconoAic -premsurmm oade both private business and govern- 
aent agencief look at the ei^loyaent ,prograas in a different way. Jkced 
with budgetary diffic4iltiee, locyd governaenta Used C55TA slots for their 
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9«a puriHMi** r««»r than ch«aB#Uinf tli#» iat<rti» priv«t« ••ctor. 2*»U^, 
tii« MtclOnf of cli»«4v«ptaf«4 work«rfl aad jirlvatt ««ctor •wK^ofmrm oftva 
Itft mQh to b# a««ir«d. Th« «i^o^crs did sot hAvt r«qtijj|lt« txp«ri*ao« 
Q£ uodtratftttding to ay^ good um of th« vorktr* fro« \hmm% progr*B8* For 
vorktA with •p«ci%l n^m4m, tadiv|di»li»fd attiutioo to their training or 
oth«r i|«9d« ic ••••kti^ if th«ir potential for godd work ia to ha raal^aad. 

IVoa^tht polat of view of buaioaaa concaroa, hard juraaaad to obtain 
^ifh worker producltlTxty and ajttady profita froa all their acti>fitie^ 
particip^j^da in aanpower prograa* which require e^tra aervicea and trailing 
to^r^iM the potential of the work force Wmj appear to he a burdanaoM and 
^ujiwlae courae. Baluctaace hire diiadvantaged woricera directly auat he 
expected in aoat-pri^ate coacerna. T^o addreaa thi# prohleii, a helpful »echr 
aniaa would be an iateraediary org»nl£«tio« to aaaist the private concern in 
Job placewQt, counaeliog, aad other aerviicea for workera and in negotiationa 
with funding agemciea^ Org«ai»tiona with experience in trainijlg an^ eaploy- 
sent prograaa for the diaadvaatj^d can thua aerve a« connecting inatruaenta 
bwtween funding, agenciea, fhe^ target po]^*tion of workera, and prirate ew-f 
ployitra, who aight otherwiae be reluctant to -becoae involved with CBTA,^ 

^ In developing the Private Sector Initiative laat year, Congreea called 
for the e«t*blifth«est of Private Industry Councils, which were to aerve aa 
the priaery vehicle to aaaiat local C£TA aponsore in their programe to 
increaae employaent i^d training opportonitiea for dlaadvantaged perscme in 
the private eector. Aa defined is the 197|^'.|^w end the aubaequent Kegula- 
tiona, the* purpoaff of the PICa is *»to incr^aae the involveisent of the 
bueineas coaaunity, including aoaai bunincaa, siinbrity buainea^ enterpriaea, * 
and labor organisational" in C£TA prograaa. We suat atate here our jj&ncem 
that tbe PICe pny special 'attention to involving aaall busineas firae. Our 
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Mfp«riifac« nith youth #«pXoymat j»roffrMMi lt«vt« ^o^jlqubt thmt r— ''^ bu«i- 
OttM* provide the b«»t pUctMnt*, «a4 «t tiat* the oaly avuiUblt plact- 
^■•ai*. for di«^v«nt4ii«4 young p*opd« ••♦kiuf thtir first rsml iob. lM*r 

tix* cm i«fi»i*ti«i #«t«bii«iiij|« tii« Pic», ««yaa bu»iBt»«« i# dafiofd «« 

•a *'#at«rpri»« •i^aoyiag 5CX) ar f«««r «iia^»©«,»' Oar txpcrlftuoc In th# 
lwg#»t city in th« Sait#d St«tM i» tiuit mi*!! ba»ii»f»#a ^itb coaaidwriOiIy 
f«-»r th^a •flg;xlo7««s ar« th« KMit williag and h.Xpful in placiaf our 
yoiwg p«oja«. - W« wpuld also lik» to poiat out that, iST the 9^titm w « 
%»holt, oaie-h^f of mil job« ia tb« i>?iv«t« ••ctor ar« looat«d ia firm 
witb 100 or f«w BBpIoy««s. \him Subcoamtt«« »Iiould car.fuliy ooi»id«r 
tb« Dt«d to ualt dova tb« d«fiaitioa of "aaall y^xj mOl 

|bu«in«a«t8, locmt^d ia or atarby tb« a^i|^borbood« vb«r« diaadvantAg^d 

youa« p«opl* livi. art excailaat locatioaa for tbeir firot real work .x- 

* 

p«ri«nc«. To sftk« tti« »o«t •ff»ctiT« u«« of r«courc«a coi»itt«d to ' 

\ 

*«pioyB«nt and training progrMsa for diaadvi^ta^d youtli, Qpngreaa nmat 
bav. dua cooc.rn for tb« raal caaditioaa prtMat ia local cowmitia.. 

mm b«li«v«a that ^vtry poaaible tncouragaaMnt •bould b« givta to 
•aaXX bu«ia«s« fira. to participat. ia tb« ^outb aaployatat program*. 
With this is «iad, ^9 support tha propoaaX iatroducad- b^ Coasre»«wan 
tf«ia« to txttad the >r««t.d Job Tax Credit Prograia to ia^acbool youth - 
Ih.R. /♦53£)» For youa^ paople who Jira in acbool, Job /litas in local 
u«ighborhooda arf g^neVaily hiighly desirable. 

^ • \ 

Ja coacluiiioa, v* \amat ff^l attaatioa to the fact that Fedaral 

BsployMnt a«d traioiaglprograatf cannot by tbedwelvea aolve the prc^lea 

of high youth uaeapioym^^t. Aa thi» dlatiogvished SabcoMiJttee ia well 

•wart, the condition of ih# D,S. ^jonoaor *^ill dettraiae, for the swot 

part, the nusber of jl>b c^ain«a for those willing aad able to work. 
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Qthmr kinds of,iW#raI actioa mw$% b# t«k*a to dmmX with th« •tftt* of th« 
^tioa*s •coQooy. |h« titr^ttd •oploysHMit «nd training prcgrAM which 

th« HoiUi« Subc<$»«itt«t on a»|jloya*at Opp^rtuBiti»» im oot* co0»id«riii« »r« 
Absolutely ff««4riiti«I if tht diepropartioi»tt r*t«» of u»«Bploy»tBt ^•tw##i> 
youag and old«r Kork«r« «r« to bo ovonod out. T6 d«4«, evory inorOMO is 
tho igoaor*J f»tt of ua«»ploya*oQt ii^ tM U-S. ha« widon«d tho gi^ botweon 
youn« and oldor workora^ If o«tioiMa4rooourco« uador th« Youth Ei^loyawat 
Act of ,1979 cmsk ho •pi?li«i effoctively to daapoaing thio troad, tho »«ch*aiM 
of targottd oapioywist aad traiaiag pro^^aa* will hav« »or?od ^ couatry woll» 
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Court Employment PRgjKTr, 
. , ■ Atu/ York, N,r., Ociaher Jt 1979. 

Hon. TiiD WKUis, 

^7 Wbl ttS Street. New ^^rk, N. Y. . . ' 

Dkar Congri»sman: I iksrve on the Youth Council of the New Ynrk r\i^ p^^Lu 

am specitically referring to those, who read below the fitlh crade leveP Local 
prime sponsors and their contracting agencies will not iden tfy tffiyoX i^i 
^^Lt^tKS''^ needy without some incentive fn«n the fW,S^f^vemm*S^t I 

Very truly your», ^ 

• , . ' RaK LlNUFSKV, 

hncloiiur©. • ^ ExecuUve Director, 

TOURT EMPLOYMI^NT PROJECT. INC , TUTORJNO^R NONRKAD| 

The pf)puiation ^ ' ^ ^ 

CEP a social service agency providing counseling. educaUonal and^ 

rC^VorkVui'''^ Jv^r 5"^"°"^ /" theSinlulO^ 

in iiiew lorn i ity, l"welve hundred persons a year are serviced hv rpp> 

onRomg bosm. for an average of lour mSnths. A totol oflSw ^S^^nSt 
total population; the additional clients are thoee /or whoT^^idS^K 
and referral servicei,. mostly m the courts. Two yeare ago cS» iSut^ alaMtinc, 
'\^^°J^f:r''f and reading levels of Ste ^mSg'ffi CKP Se^S 
faS^KdTn^ leve^^ " °^ ^ Pe-ntVn^on^T?^ 

Mew^YoYntT"r^ risk client. Its goal is to reach>oee rtsidenta of 

'^fv n. "^^^ '^.'^t of reach of tha established social sei^^tvwk in the 

city. Our population i| predominantly young (52 percer^art^and 17 Sr olSf 

c"rllUnUlSTal^t rrSam""*^ " underemployed. Most have an openiS 
Although our client population is culled from the criminal Justice svsti.m (PFP 

The prt)biem 

stil^X'^'^dtS^forlJnn^ programs ^8 .the need for 

Ri^„ PS non-readers m conjunction w th job trainimr State Adult 

r^nnf?"'''^'°" ^'"^^"^ ^1"^"^ cl^ Me^ to fifteen pupil^ St non reader 

COURT ftMPUlVMKNT PROJKCT, INC.. TRAINING TOR NONRKADKRS| ' 
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have pcoviiions for OED preparation, 4^t thi« is out of the reach of the Jion-re^jier. 
Training prtJiframa tnmt be developed t^t see the upgrading of reading and math 
levelih tthort of attainment of a OED, aa a poaitive movement. Theae progrania muat 
be geared to'gett^ing jparticipanta to a fpneiional level. It'a one thii^ not to know 
how to cdmpleta a job application propa^ly. It's quite anotl^r not to know how to 
fead it * 

Coniitant failure in schools as well as in aituationa which others take for grant- 
ed— naadini; labels in a supermarket, finding one^ way on a subway map-;-ia batti^- 
in^. to ihe self imag^ of non-readers. A supportive t^paining program which £tI)ows 
thi^ people to learn will not only aid them in the i^ncretea of improving empioy- 
at>iHtv. dt?vt?loptng career plana, and making day-tcniay existence that much easier, 
it Will hnprove their aelf-image. Axui a better feeling of self-worth i« a prerequisite 
foi^ growth. • 

pbntractors are reiuctiant to ac^pt non-readera into their pro^ama, even if the 
requit^nxenta don't automaticallv exclude tt^m. Succ»» for theis^ peopia has a 
xdljrferent shape, and it usually takes them too long to achieve the typical auccesa as 
fdefmed for most employment and training programs. Because contractors want to 
snow succesa— in order to asau^ continueo funding,^ among other reasons — they 
oijten exclude the non-re^er; even though the non-r^uler ma^r be ''succe^ful" in 
hi[s/her own^sphere, this is not a succ^ that fits the usxtal definition. , ' 

Recomm0ndatians * 
: In order to^ t^dre^ the needs of ^hia particular population, local prime spioiisors 
should be allowed to reserve a jpercentage of slats for high risk participants, with 
the understanding that succeed tor thet^ |)articipants will be different from siiamB' 
as Usually defin^for employment and training programs. 

U\ addttionr, ^e px^me aponsor should be allowed to set up a difTefent kindtof 
training pro-am for non-readfra. This training ahould ina>rporate more hours for 
highly individual Leed ba^ic education, and' a heavier emphaais on individiial and 
group counseling to support the participant. The non-reader is the most fearfuh 
participants, ahd therefore th& moat hoatile. Special support servi^ would help to 
aUeviate a situation which is even more stfesaful for tne *non-reader than for ttie 
person who can read. * 

Of all participanta entering an employment and training*program, the non-feader 
would probably be the one ilj^h the least exposure tb .vt^rk. Work experience would 
be neceaaary to bolster self-ima^, and placement must be made in an environment 
which would understand the special needs of -the non-reader (e.g,, settlement 
Houses). The work experience need not be in the area of work the person will 
eventually chooae as a career. At this point, it would suffice to be an exposure to the 
wotld of wt^rk. " ^ 1. , * 

Once the non.-reader has improved 'his/her skills to an acceptable level,- s/he 
should be allowed to move^into classroom training. As sach , the program should not 
be of a defyiitive length. Keeping in mind that the toWeFEhe grade level, the longer 
it takes to show improvement, tenure in the emplpyment and trainiDg^rogram 
should be more individualized for theiie hi^h risk participanta. The sponsoi^ should' 
try to move them as quickly ^ pb^ible mto cla^room^ training or unaiibsidLsed 
employment, allowiag others to fill the opening made byth^ '^aduatlcms," but^ 
shoulcl not put undoe pre^ure on a partici];^nt already so handicapped, to perform* 
within a certal^n period of time, ' » ^ 

ConcluswH ^ - 

That the criminal records of our clients get in the way of employment has long 
been the concern of CEP. but above and beyond that handicap' is the inabllfty to 
read, In an effort to approach that problem, we b^an avery small one-to<)ne 
tutoring program, employing ex-of1fenders as tutors under CETA Title VI. AHhoujp^h 
we have succe^fully helped many of our clients, this do^ hot answer the need for 
legally obtained moneyiand the overwhelming need for saleable skills. We search 
out ^very poasibility in New York, but always run into the same roadblock — no one 
wants to aeal with these grossly undereducated 3roung people. Our criminal justice 
colleagues in New York City often request our assistance for their clients; we 
become the next in a line of agencies that cannot provide tn^ service needed. And 
. so the men and women who cannot read go from agency to ii^ency roistering for 
job© that no one will give them. 
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/ SATURDAY. OCTOBER 20, 197 

^ . House OF Reprkkntativb, 
Subcommittee'on Employment Oppoetunities, 

CoMMrm^ ON Education and Labor, 
' Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Subcomimttee ttiet, at 9 a.m., pursuant to caU, in the multi- 
purpose room. Campion Student Center, St Jor^ph CoUege, Hon. 
Augustus F. Hawkins (chairman of the sub(»mmittee) preeidinii 
Membdra present: Representative Hawkins. 
Also present: Itepresentatives Michael Myers and WUliam Gray! 
^toff present: Susan Grayson, ^aff director; Carple ^Schanzer, 
clerfcand Hugh Duffy, assistant counsel to the full committee. 

bpENING' STATEMEBirr OF HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 
Mr. '•Hawkins. I am pleased to bring the subcommittee to Phila- 
delphia today to learn first-h^d of the city's youth unemployment 
m)blem and to obtain, recommendations and suggestions which 
wm help us deal with this.intolerable^uation. 
■ Today's hearing marks the subcommittee's 10th day of considera- 
tion on current youth programs authorized under CETA as well as 
on new legislative mitiatives. The bill, H.R. 4466, which I have 
proposed, would provide 1 million new employment and training 
of portumties for youth. In addition, tKe measure combines immed? 
ate reme<hes and long-term changes ia the institutions and pro- 
grams serving ydlith. 

Before we proceed to hear the first panel of witnesses this morn- 
ing, I would like to say that the^bcoramittee is in Philadelphia, at 
the urwng of Congressman Gray, tb bring this great range of issues 
before the people of PhilaHelphia, and caU attention to the work 
of the subcpmmittee. We are very pleased Whe in PhUadetehia, 
and happy to r^pond to Mr. Qray s«nvitation 
heSnl^^toli^^ that dur colleague, Mr. Myera, is in 'thfi 
Before ^liiig on the first panel, I would like to, aWis time, 
yield to Congr^man Gray, to make such comment|J|jFhe so 

* Mr. Gray. THknk you very raucy, Mr. Chairman. • .* ~ 
' I want to thank the chairman for coiping ^o the city^f Pfciel- 
f^f'^^u he^ings on this very im^jortant ■ problerii that 

a^ts the entire Nafaon. and specific^ly the City .of Philadelphia— 
that que^MMi of youth unemployment. 
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Here in the city of Philadelphia, we have at least^a^S-p^rcent 
youth unemployment rate for the entire city, and in the mmority 
community we are talking about at lea^t 45.5-'percerit rate. 
/Certainly I do not want to take credit for this hearing complete- 
ly, because it was the Youth Unemployment Coalition that came to * 
me. Congressman Hawkins, and asked me to bring you to the city 
of Philadelphia to take testimony on what is happening in the 
employment legislation, and consideration of H.R. 4465. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for coming to the city of 
Philadelphia; and taking testimony. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. Congressman dray. 

Mr. Myers? . 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to endorse what 
Congressman Gray has said. I certainly would want to thank you 
for the leadership that you have shown tb provide the job opportu- 
nities for the -millions of youngsters in this country, and parUcular- 
Ix in this area. Certainly, in the 3 years that I hate beeh in the* 
Congress, your leadership in employment Kas bepn untiring. 

I want to thank you for coming' to our city. / * 

- Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. ' 

The Chair would like to simply state that it was this subcommit- 
tee that recommended to the Congress the .establishment of the 
CETA prc^am. It was this subcommittee that IV2 y^ars ago, did 
undertajce some changes in an attempt to remo^fe^mariy Tesiricting^ 
provisiofts to which We thoroughly objected/ 

It i^ also this subcommittee that reported the YoutK Employ- 
ment and Demonstration Act Under which we have had 2 years of 
operation. We f^l that we hav€f had sufficient' demonstration \n' 
this particular field, and it is the subeommittfce's intent to report. 
H.R. 446f5*'which is the subject m^atter of today's, hearings, in the^ 
r^r future. 

lln the meantime, the Vice President's Committer pn* Youth Em- 
ployment will render its recommencJationiS^ in Eteceml^r, and it is ' 
the intent of the committee to ipcorporale the \>^i provisions, of 
both proposals into H.R. 4465. We believe that the problem is of. 
such urgency and magnitude that It dem'ands in^^^ediate action^ 
and I can certainly promise to Congres^an Gray, and also to 
Congressman Myers, that it is the intent of tH^'c^mittee to movfe 
before next spring, and to hav6 this program do^ opei;a^ion bfefore 
next summer. ' > ^ ^ , , ' 

' We think that we are understating the ne^'^in terhis^^f 1 millioii, 
jobs' for youth. We 'are cot^fident?^ 4hat th« trends w|41 

vindicate thV action of the committee, and the intent of the com- 
n)itte€;,*to reportt the bill at the earliest time.' ^ 
.At thi^ lime^.the Chair is pleased to fecog^iize'the first witnesses 
on the puWk; ^tor panel. We*wi^l "ftrst .'calL dn Hon. Qeorge 
Sch^yartz, pre^dent of the, city council of Philadelphia. * ' . , 
Councilmaii' Schwartz, we ar^ delightecC^-to h^ye you -with' lis 
today, and wte know that b^?aUse of the positipn that you occflpy in 
the city of Philadelphia, that your testimony will be helpful, and 
valuable to the comrriittefe. We, are, therefore, pleased to welcome 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE St^HWARTZ. PRESIDENT CITY 
COUNCIL OF PHILADELPHU 
Mr. Schwartz. Thank you. Mr. Chairman * 
I am very pleased to have the opportunity of appearing before 
this subcomnuttee. I am pleased that the hearing t^S^ Ky 
djstrict I am plV^ased that two of the membei^ of theMcom^l 
StrS Congressmen that represent parts of my 

. col^Z^Z^^ "'^'^"'^'' ""^^'^ ^ ^^^^ 35 
f am totally in favor of what H.R. 4465 is to accomplish and 
believe that k will be extremely beneficial for citi^ Hke Phiiadel 
yoith."^ ^ extremely high percentage of unemployed^ 

The bill covers, in my estimation, a variety of programs, which 
wi l have a benehcial effect on youth. Spec&ical& I rS trthe 
following amendments contained m the bill- * 

t JSLrr"^""^"* '^}f^^}y ^^A' A. to provide jobs and 
training to economically disadvantaged youth who stay in high 
school or return to high school, or equivalency programs 

t-art B, providing opportuniti^ for youth living in hitrh unem 
ployment areas to learn at school centers 

di^dvan^tW^Tu'tf ^"^P'^y"^^"^ '^'^^^^ ^^^^^^ agencies for 

The amendment to Title VII of CETA provides for grants to 
SiL%^an^I^"^7^^^^^ « and trafnt^^fj? 

The amendment to Title VI of the Social Security Act authorizes 
a special fund to provide work and training to welfare m^^^^^ 
under 22 years of age, who volunteer to partlcfpate. 
youth. ^""^ ^ ^^^"^^ ^ coordhiating committee for 

The amendment to employment service, to set up the youth 
oSJJAZfuL'''"'^"^"*' to disseminate information on youth job 

The amendment to the National Apprenticeship Act, to providT 
S^S'^^f'^^'P ^" designated shortage occupatioimili^ 
I3in> ^ contractors to employ apprentices, and of 

• apprentices to craft persons, and establish apprenticeshifin Fed- 
eral agencies. ^Jr^ * 

PHlSnh/i^fh^'' ^k'^'^^ ""^f ^y^^ ^^""'^ ^Ji^ the city of ' 
Phi ade ph a, there has been formed an orgai^tion known as 
Philadelphia s Private Industry Council. bet^Tknown as PIC ThI 
wiS'l' ^^^^ aj^f^de manf^wer po i^y 

w f £ participation fay businessL^fnndustry, in ^laboStion 

with other economic developnent M^Jvities 

The thrugt of the council wj)*'*^ to develop viable manpower 
programs wifhm the privata^tor; which wilfmeet the^S of 
the employees and relaty^fhe needs of our economy 

in hne with recentBlfifefal legislation, the city'a area manpower 
planning council Jp^S^ted that the private industry counS S 
^tablished und^ direction of the Center for PhilSelphS Ar2 
Developmen^af^^^^^^ Greater Chamber of Commerceln 

the atyo^iiadelphia. It wiUi>e composed primarily of business ' 
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and industry repre(iiintative8 froni large, small and minority firms, 
and the labor community. 

, These members ijdll be (^implemented with representatives from 
education, community training groups, and ec^omic dev elopment 
agencies. FincmciaJ and ^t^ekff »ippgrl^fisfcMi^ 
an endless number of acU^itlMnffel^ includes: 

aL Coordinating educi|illrtl^^gmins with <m4bMob-trmining; 

b. Acting m center mid clmingluHiae for diamninsliiig infomstton to 
private emoii^H^ . * j 

c. J^iRping methods of oolkciing advance tnfbrmatk^ saw ara planned 
(tt^Kl^develoimient activitiea; ^ 

^4 Coord^natin|i( pmgnuna, whkh perform jdii (bv^Iopment, pl ac eme nt, and em- 
plc^ment ^d traimng s^vitiee; . 

9. Mm^!T>*«"g bureaucratk red tape for employem and unions, so their participa- 
.tion can be increased; . ^ 

f. Developing apprentkMhip programs; 

g. Conducting test yimth pnvate sector prc^prams; 

h. b^reasing, upgrading* and n^raining oppc^rtunities for the euirrently emj^oyed: 

i. Foster beUer lpW^»^'mBnftgft*w^ reiatfona through improving the quality 
training and the work place. 

I have been working, in my position as president%f tlie ci^ 
council with a number of youth employment organizations, includ- 
ing the Youth Employment Coalition, that Reverend Gray alluded 
to, wilich is locatM in my i^uncilmanic district. We have succeeded 
in having a preliminary meeting in my office at city hall between 
the Private Industry Coimcil and the Youtii Employment C!oalition. 

This meeting took place on July ^, 1979, m the nature of A 
preliminary summit-type (X)nference. Underetandings were re^hed 
at that time which wiU l^td to further meeting tetween PIC and 
various citizens grouM working directly with youth, including the 
aforesaid Youth Employment Coalition. 

•for the benefit ot ihe committee, vou will find attached to my 
written statement the membership of the Private Industrial Coun-^ 
cil, referred to previously in my t^timony. 

I would like to adviw the committee that tmemployment is one 
of the m^or problems afR^^ting this county, and more particularly 
citi^ ana uroan centers such as Philad^phia, and even more 
important is the fact that s^ment of the employed that n^ds the 
moet help from the Federal Government is youth unemployment, 
which I believe at the pr^nt stands at the highest level in this 
country's history. 

I would like to take a moment, if the committee will permit, to 
give you my own personal experience. 

First of all, as a l^Iator for the last 25 years, both as a 
member of the legislature of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
as well as a members of the local governing body, and piy own 
personal reflection. ^ . * 

I became of coll^ age in 1932, known as the time of the big 
'depr^on. At that time, there were youth mt^rams. There were 
also Federal programs. If it were not for WPA,,toe Works progress 
Administration,! never would have fone to cbll^e. If it was not 
for NY A, the National You^ Administration, I never would have 

gone to college. ^ . « t i.f ax 

I went to Temple iJmversity,^ school similar to St. Josephs. At 
that time, the tuition was $200 a year. I received employment 
through the National Yout|i Administration at Temple University, 
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at the^t sUpend of $40 per month, but that $40 per month is 
the eqmvalent of $400 to $500 per month today. 

i m all kin^ of things, marked papers, scrubbed ceilings, and I 
had to borrow $25 from an aunt in New York in o«iertorpay my 
downpayment on the $200 per year tuition. I then was able toget a 
job' with the Works Progress Administration. 

I bring this out because I think some of the programs, unfortu- 
nately, do not give enough leeway; We need to consider continuing 
employment. Some of the specialized programs that have termina. 
Uon dat^ concern me. Many people will say, "Well, what you are 
domg IS bnn^ about a boondoggle. What you are doing is mak- 
mg work. There are some youth that you cannot be put into 
8peciali2»d programs, that you just cannot train for the future. 
Let s talk about all of the programs. * 

Today we have a different situation than we had in 1932 to 1936 
dunng that Great Depression. Today, what you have is high unem- 
ployment, but you also have inflation. Back in 1932, you had no 
intlation. A dollar purchased what you were receiving. Eventually 
the economy straightened itself out. 

The Congress has to balance the question of whether you would 
rather provide funds, or whether you would rather see these young- 
sters not have an opportunity of working, and then you have the 
crime, and then you have the expense bf imprisonment,* of proba- 
S^' courses that are thrust upon local. State and 

Federal Governments, 
I cjon't^worry too much about the factjthat people may accuse the 
eral Government of some waste of fWcIs, because it is a bigger 
jte il you don t provide employmenlLfor th^ youth, and they 
fe nothing to do, but get into troublef So that some phase of this 
program, besides training, besides all the other things that you are 
doing here, which are excellent, therej should be a type of total, 
permanent funding for this very high ufiepployed youth, especially 
mmonty youth, without too miny stri|ig»*^ched, so that tiiey 
can go to woeK without too many questiflajS being asked This is 
what I am suggesting to this committee." fj y 

Hopefully, the economy will straighten -itself out, and I believe it 
will. It did after the Great Depr^on. of 1932. Prom my own 
experience. I am shggesting that the committee very seriously con- 
sider a large sum of funding for employment, be it public works, or 
whatever it be. This was extremely successful. 
^ I can take the oominattee iht6'pSirt*.of tMacity and show.them 
some of these puWic improvements that weremade, and that still 
ex^ today. At that time, a laborer was getting $60 per month from 
wSa ^^i^^^ was getting $85 per month from 

WA, and it was enough. They did work, and that work still exista. 
Ihe pty of Philadelphia got the benefit of it, its citizens did Those 
people were earning enough to keep their families, and also to keep 
their di^ity. *^ 

- I don t worry too much about what the newspapers or the media 
may say, that there is waste in that en^ram, or waste in this 
program. If you balance the equities here between provi^Ung 
money, and it has got to come from%e Federal Govemment-l 
cannot come from the city, and it cannot come from the common- 
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wealth becaua^«?n(^t of the taxes in this country, 87 percent of all 
taxes go to the Federal Government. 

This program is excellent . and should be continued. This bill 
should be passed by the Congress, but I urge you to have an 
unfettered §um of money, and some type of publid work progr^ 
for the unemplpyed youth, especially, tne unemployed minorities. 

Again. I would like to thank the committee, and the chairman - 
for this opportunity to appear here. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank xou, councilman. Perhaps you will remain 
at the table as we hear from the other two witnesses, and then we 
will have questioning of the three of you. 

Is Hon, David Richardson in the audience? 

If not, the next scheduled witness is Mr. Hugh Fei^uson, the 
executive director of the Area Manpower Pl£mhing Council. 

Mr. Ferguson, we are delighted to welcome you. We |mow of your 
great interest .in this subject, and look fpfwaid to your t^timony. 

May I inform you, as well as the other witn^s^s, that the pre- 
pared statements in their entirety -will 'be entered in the record, 
and we would appreciate the witnesses summari:dfiig thc^ state* 
ments, to allow time for^questioning. " - 

The Chair would also like to announce that any witnesses not 
heard from today will also have the opportunity of presenting a 
prepared statement t0 the committee, and th^t statement will be 
made a part of the/ record, the same as the other statement^. 

Again, Mr. Fergpon, we are delighted to have you as b]iT next 
witness, and you may proceed. : . 

STATEMENT <}ip HUGH FERGUSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AREA MANeOWER PLANNING COUIiCIL, ^TY OF PHILADEL- , . 
PHIA / . 

Mr. Ferguson. Mr. Chairman, I am sure y6u have heard Secre- 
tary Marshall say many times that, with his background as a 
professor, he is program^ for 50 minutes. I^t me assure you that I 
have never been a proftessor, so I don't intend to tate that much 
time. , ' ' 

You meni4.one<^(kQy being the executive director of the Area 
Manpower Planmng Council of the city^f Philadelphia, and to v 
explain to somp who might wonder juSt what that entails, I am - - / 
actually director of the adniinistrative arm of, the CETA prdlgratm^ 
in the city. ; / ^ . '* , • 

. Lef me state also what 1 am. not, or more speciftcally what 4 do 
not claim to be, and that is an exj^rt in th'e field. of youth unem-i^ 
ploymerit or employment. I claim no particular ability to walk on ^ 
water, and I certainly do not pretend to have the cure-all for the ^ 
problem of youth unempioyment. ^ ^ . 

So, I suppose the logical question,* then, might be, what am I 
doing here? Why am I taking up the committee's valuable time/ 
when you might well be listening to an esbpert who could give you 
all the answers, and we could get to woffc on it, and the nwatter . , ' 
would be solved once and for^ll. ^ . • ' 

I dm't think'^hat it is quite that easy. As* a matter ^of fact, I - / 
cohteal there is no such thing as 'an expert, ixj ro^lters' of youth * |j 
unemployment* or any kind of unemf^oymeriL Let frie say paren- 

' V 
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thetically that my definition of^n oltert is. someone who can teif 
you today why what he-did not cRH&at year wbuijl not have worked- 
anyhow.. , _ ^ ' • ■ ■ 

To come back to why I am here' j^aftk^^^^^ is two- 

pronged,- one to offer some observations culled from many years of 
effort in the employment and training field, and' if you want to 
.know how many years, they called it the manpower field when I 
started, and since then We have had ERA. equal rights, and so on. 

Seconds and perhaps more importantly, I would like to offer a 
plea for "something in which I have an extremely strong belief. 

I frankly have no idea how many different programs there are at 
the Moment, but I would say that 20 to 25 is a reasonable number, 
if you count all the various demonstration things, and everything 
else. I do know that there are many millions of dollars being spent 
all on this central theme oftftlleviating youth unemployment. 

I also know that not only all these programs have different 
approaches to the solution of the problem, but in m<^t cases there 
are different eligibility requirements, different regiUatiorfs, differ- 
^ ent methods of reporting, different dates for the reports, and so on. 

in the past 2 to 3 weeks, I have .received several- lew proposals 
for youth employment, which would either add to the list that I 
mentioned a moment ago, or replace some of those which seeming- 
ly have outworn their usefulness. This repiirids me of something 
that has always disturbed me greatly. ♦ 

, In spite of the mountains of paperwork that are generated in the 
report that I mentioned a moment go, there seems to be very little,' 
and possibly no knowledge gleaned forth. For example, we have 
been working, as the chairman mentioned, the Youth Employment 
and Demonstration Projects Act, efii^taonly known as the YDPA, 
and it is one that is just about to run its course. 

I. for one as a taxpayer, and I am sure all of you would" like to 
ask, what have%fe found out froW YDPA that is going to be ugeful ' 
in planning future programs, andKin standing fftture dollars? . ' 

The phairman. Congressman Hawkins, a man with whom I/have 
harfijcohversations and copt^pondence in a business §ense ibr ^any 
yaarsp-and^ jiian-for-whom I have'a profound respect, has recently 
introduced H.R^4465, the YoOfch Employment Act of 1975. Now it 
18 obvious to anyone with ^v^n a limited uhderstandin'g of the 
problems of- employmeht . an(i, training that the Corigressman and 
h>s staff hay^vefl„mueh. $hotight to' iroutJi uneni/ploymeht^ and 
those , of us in 'the"^ld^Svho most make programs work, are espe- 
cially gc^t^fvl for the cross-refK^nce to btKer titles -of the Compre-. 
hensive Employment 'and Train: ng^ct, in particular the interrela- 
tion with titles III. IV, VI,biJl VII. ' . 

Howev6r, in the same timrframe that I mentioned above, ! -also 
received something called tHe Youth Career Opportunity Act, 
which I am told is the administration's bill. Also, I received dte 
youth policy issues paper prepared in the office of DOL's assistant ■ 
s^retary for planning, Evaluation, and research. A^ there is' a ; 
yduth legislation request prepared by the American^'^^catlbnal 
Education Aaaociatipn. J'liisrif.r.wiihout mentioning some of the 
obvious smoke signals of .the intent of presenting youth, legislation 
on the Senate side of Gapitol Hill. 
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f, 
all of this one thing disturbs me, and t^i is, I find very little 
reference, I can almost say no reference tol^t, lacking a better 
term, I would like to all knowledge development. In other words, 
nowhere does it say, ^et us do this, and find, out this once and for 
all. ^ 

'Upless knowledge development, or research, if you will, is writ- 
ten into any bill, alte- into the rfigulalions, and unless administra- 
tive allowances are made for this effort, gentlemen, we will contin- 
ue to spend tax dollars, and we will continue the cluck sympatheti- 
cally for yfe^ to come over the high, the huge unemployment rate 
among, youth, an^ we will not know any more about what to do 
about it than we know now. 

Several j)ag«s. ago, I mentioned something about which I have a 
strong belief. If I were truthful when I said that, I might have 
amended to two things I feel strongly about. Please, if we are 
seeking answers to youth unemployment, let us take" the 20 to 25 
/■youth programs extent and merge them somehow under one bill, 
with one set of eligibility, one set o/ regulations, one requfrelVient 
for knowledgeable research report, and then get about the business 
of putting as many young people to work as p<^ible. 

As to who gets the credit for that, I would,- for one, lead a 
Wiovement where we could call such a bill the Jimmy Carter- 
Walter Mondale, and then list the entire membership' of the Con- 
gress on the front page ^f the thing, and make sure everybody gets 
the credit. I don't think that that is important. I t*hink that the 
important item is to put as many young people to work as possible. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your time this morning. 
. Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Ferguson. ■ 

Would ydi> remain at the witness table, please? 
■""-MfsJ^ERGUSON. Yes. * ■ . 

Mr. Hawkims. I understand that Hon. David Richardson is not 
present. So We will go on to the questioning of the witnesses. 

Mr. Gray. ■ ^ 

Mr. (Jrav, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like. to address myself to tbe president of the city council, 
Hon. George Schwart^ 

One of the things That -you have brought out is the fact that > 
much of the legislation that we have at the Federal level dealing 
with youth employment has a termination date, such as the title 
VI program. Of course, here in the city of Philadelphia, that caused 
some problems in terms of the fact that recently there were over 
5,{)0{) employees that had to be laid off. As a result of a waiver 
from the Department of Uibor, approximately 3,300 of those appar- 
ently have gotten a phased. out situation. 

I would imagine that your comment is that, instead of having the 
phasing out and termination date in 12 months, or 18 months, you 
would like to see a continuing kind of funding mechanism. 

Does such a process! provide stimulus for persons on such pro- 
grams to get involved/ in the mainstream of America's economic 
life; or does that, in e^s&ijce, start being a financial support system 
for a city, and thus does^Jl^ really train young fX)ople for longer- 
term employment in the private sector. 

Could vt>u comment on that, this is orie of the arguments that we 
constantle''TYear in Washin^on. 
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Mr. Schwartz. Reverend, I think that we need both. I think that 
. we need a type of pn^ram that will subsist and exist until the 
, cui*rent economic situation turns around. Nobody can guarantee 
hgw qjiickly that is going to happen. It did happen, as I used the 
^xaitaple of the Great Depression back in 1932. 
/ I dm afraid that any program that is temporary, under the 
/ present eeonomic conditions, will not solve the problems of unem- . 
ployment, esp^ally youth unemployment, if it has a termination 
date. I am a taxpayer, and a lai^e taxpayer, aTi^ it does not 
concern me that there may be some waste, 6nd thereXmay be some 
criticism. .fc^ . N, 

I»8ay that we have^ to do both, we have to have ill of these 
innovative programs that possibly will train youth for future em- 
ployment, so that they can go into the private sector after they 
receive the training. But there must be some provision, even if it 
does not train youth for the future, that il gives them something to 
do. and keeps them employed, and keeps them off the streets, and 
keeps them out of trouble. I say that it is a good investment for the 
Federal Government. 

It does not disturb m.e that you have "rip-offs" sometimes in 
some of these programs. It is going to happen in every phase of life. 
Government and elsewhere. 

I would love to see these programs do what they are intended to 
do, to eventually train these youngsters for permanent type jobs, 
and get them off the Federal largesse of these various acts, andf the 
funding for these various acts, but it just does not work out that 
way. They are put in a -worse position when there is a deadline put 
on this title, or that title, and it is in for IS' months, and then it is 
cut off completely. Then, that youngster is ^ight back where he 
started. Those that did not succeed in getting the benefits of the 
program that they were in at that particular time. 

The city is going to be in terrible trouble with those programs 
being cut, and it is already, with some of the programs .being cut. 
Some of the programs are being cut in Ltecember, and then a final 
termination, I believe, next April. 

^ Sohwartz, any new city initiatives in 

1980 to target toward the youth unemployment problem here local- 
ly? Besides those Federal initiatives,, do you see any new programs, 
or additional support from local government for expansion of serv- 
ices to unemployed youth? 

Mr ScHWARrz. Well, I mentioned the Private Industry Cx)uncil, 
and I mentioned the attempt that I made to put the two of them 
together, because one of the aims of this Private Industry Council 
IS apprentice programs, is to make funding and know-how availa- 
?.^a"u^-^ ^^'^ private sector to do, to a large extent, what 
CLTA has done with the Government. 

I think that that is going to be helpful, but I don't think that it 
is going to be helpful on a large enough "scale. The city itself, and • 
Philadelphia is no different than Newark, Detroit, or any of the 
other large cjties. simply doc>s not have the tax base and simplyV 
does not have the kind of funding that is needed to put youth to 
work. 

Mr. Gray iX)es the city support financialjy the Private Industry 
Council^ • * - ^ 
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Mr. Schwartz, Yes. ^ 

Mr. Gray. By what amount of money, do you have any idea? 

Mr, ScHWAtfrz, I don't believe there is any fundmg that is comb- 
ing directly from the city of Philadelphia. It is a chamber of com- 
merce operation. It is the private sector. They are a private corptf> 
ration. They are presently in the process of setting up staff, fi&Sd 
^getting themselves organized, and getting themselves in existence. 

If you would look at the exhibit, And look at the type individ- 
uals that are involved as directors of that coriK)ration, you wilb see 
that it transcends the entire structure of the city of Philadelphia, 
the private sector. 

Mr. Gray. \ am aware of the individuals, and I appreciate the 
list that you have included here on the Private Industry 'Council. 

So, therefore, §t this juncture, you do not see any new initiatives 
that come out of general revei^ues of the city for youth. 

Mr. Schwartz. Not anything that is going to be meaningful, 

Mr. Gray. One question for Mr. Ferguson, and then I am 
through^ 

Mc. Feriguson, would you comment, based on your experience, or 
the question of termination dates raised by the president of the 
City Council— that with such terminations, the programs really do 
not deal with the problem. Has that been your experience? ' ' 

Mr. Fkroubon. i^thirik that the problem is very possibly twofold. 

CouncilmM Schwartz mentioned that this dropping people out 
on the unemployment rolls was sort of a heartl^»s operation, and 
the inference was made, 9t least, that we had failed in that we had 
not provided ^ny training. r * - 

On the oth^ side of the coin, if you go back as far as 1971 and 
the Emergency Employ|nent Act, and through the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act, which was passed, I believe in 
December 1973, in each case the requirement was for entry level 
pubUc service employment pc^itions^ 

I will grant you that some of the cities around the country 
abused that. One city, which shall be nameless, hired lawyers and 
paid thepi $25,000 a vear, $10,{K)0 of which was CETA money. 

The city of Philadelphia, for the* most i^tnt, hired enTty-level' 
workers. When you start talking about entry level workers, vou are 
talking about such things as sanitation workers, for example. How 
much training can you give a sanitatibn worker? ^\ 

Over and above that, once he is terminated with the city, we are 
the only people in the* city who are in the business of picking up 
trasit &) how do we find him a job, even assuming that we train;^ 
him in how to pick up that trash. 

If you talk about some pther positions, such as clerk typists* 
clerical people, messengers, and things like that, I think you will 
find that in the period (^om October 1 through September 30 next 
yearr we are going to have an*#xtremely high placement rate in the 
private sector. Unfortunately, because of the way the legislation 
reads now, we are going to unable to. replace those people 
bec9use th^re is no way that i can get 'replacemients, with the 
public ^rvice employment aver gge of $7,800 a year, given the 
salary structure in the city of Philadelphia, which is a contractual 
thing with the AFSME level 

I hope that I have answered your question, sir. • 



Mr. Gray. Yes, ^fank youN(ery 
Thank you, Mr. Chaifnian. 
Mr, Hawkins. Mr. Myers. 
Mr. Myeirs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ferguson, as the executive director of the Area Manpower 
Planning Council, what mechanisms do you have in place now, or 
would ydu be developing, should this bill become law with re^rd 
to the youth that would be train^, and hopefully transition^ mto 
the private sector? . - 

What mechanisms do you have, other than the Private Industry 
Council that a>ntacts you and says: '*We need 5C youth that are 
trained in this area." 

What are' your plans on that; what mechwiisms do you have in 
effect, or would you be developing? 

Mr. Ferguson. Not to give you a smart answer, Congressman, 
but I cannot ^ve you any concrete examples until and unless I see 
the regulations put out by the Department of Labor, under which I 
would operate this bill or any other youth bill that came along. 

We do have a private sector job development unit. It is not 
restricted to youth. It is not restricted to ethnic groups. It is'iiot 
^^f^stricted to age on the other end. I would say that Vfe have some^ 
'people that I would say are informally experts, and one particulw 
job developer might have contacts which appHed to youth, and one 
particular job developer might have contacts which applied to older 
workers, people over 45, and so on. 

Incidentally, on6 of ^ the saddest things in the world ,is to see 
' someone come into your office, and say that he has worked foir 22 
or 23 years for a partJicular company, and has an excellent work 
Record. His only sin is that the company either moved out to town, 
or went out of business. BeUev^ me,' in today's market, with a 9.2- 
percent unemployment rate tn the city of Philadelphia, that man 
or woman is going to have a vary difficult time finding employ- 
ment. 

We went through this with the Retail Clerks Union, wlmn the 
Litt Brothers store clc^ up. We went through it earlier thflfc that 
with Botany. I talked with a man who had work^ for Botany for 
43 yeard, and he was a shoulder presser. The only thing he knew 
was how to press shoulders, and that is the only thing he really 
waited to do., I had to convince him that there wds not really too 
much of a market for shoulder pr^sers^ now that Bo&ny had gone 
out of business. ' ^ ^ - 

I don't mean to be evasive, but, whatever comes of the bill, 
assuming that it is passed, and the regulations come down, we will 
live with it. We will do our darnedest to make it work. I don't 
think there is anyone more £X}nc^med about unemplojntnent in the 
city of Philadelphia than I am. 

Incidentally, one thing that worri^ 'me, too many youth unem-. 
ployment bills, Mr. Chairman, I think start out at 14 and go up to 
possibly 21—14, in ray mind, is edn age when ^ youngster should be 
in school, and unless any service that he gets out of this bill is 
conditioned on his staying in schooii I think that you are doing him . 
d disservice. 

19G 
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We have enough funcjtional illiterate comLng out of ihe school 
system today, without encouraging a 14 year old to say, "Let me 
get out of here, and get into this thing.*' » 

Furthermore, if you start at 16, which is, I believe, the working 
age in the State of Peitnsylvania« eliminating the 14. arid 15 year 
olds, and Mr. Barner of the school district is here, and he ($in 
addr^ this much better than I. I think that you will have more' 
money to spend, and possibly we can do a better job. 
My£ies. Thank you, Mr. Ferguson. 
'Mf. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Fergusion; in relationship to the last state- 
ment that you made with r^pect to the age provision in these 
proposals, I thought that earlier you had said somettiing ft^out the 
merging of pn^rams, and there is a gr^t variety of them, and that 
all that was needed was a youth pn^ram, funding, IkhH then let the 
local people or spmeone at the administrative level handle the 
distribution of money within the context of the youth program. 

Your last statement seems to suggest that perhaps that would 
not exactly work, inasmuch as when we speaJc of youth, we are 
speaking of all age groups from 14 to 25, as a mat^r of fact. There 
are some who are in family situations that have dependents them- 
selves, when we speak of the olji^r ones. 

You indicated something about the 14 year olds. There, of course, 
we have reference merely^ nwst of the time, to the summer pro- 
grams, when you have the, out-of-school youth, which makes an- 
other distinction between an out-of-school youth and a school-age 
jtouth. V * 

So, th%it it would seeili to mfe, since you have got to have a 
certain amount of variety to reach t^ie various grouj^^ out-of- 
school, in-school, the earlier teenage, and th?n. that age group 
where you are getting into family'^situations, where the youth we 
may be speaking of actually have dependents of their own, and so 
forth. 

It is this type of thing that has led to the very variety^ that you 
seem to thirtk should not be fr^mented into a niimber (^ propos- 
als. It would seem to me that what we would more omfess be 
talking about would be coordination, rather than doing av^ with 
separate categories. Would you agree or disagree? © 

Mr. Ferguson. I would hope, primarily, for a uhifonnj^t of 
eligibility criteria. * |4\ 

I realize that you were saying in a very polite way, Mr.l&air- 
man, that I contradicted myself. But as a practical matter, v^^^ave 
found even in the summer program that you speak of, and 
ly in the in-school throughout the year part-time -work s^| 
thing, that there is an antipathy on the part of employers, es^ 
ly in the private sector, .to taking on the' 14 and ^ it y^m^fr. 
because they are not as responsible as the older on^. Thei^l|| 
inclined to be flighty. They are inclined not to have good 
habits, and so on. , 

I am not saying that we should throw out the 14 year M^s 
entirely, but I think that it could well be limited to the people ^o 
are in school, and the people who are working on summ^ Pro- 
grams. W{ 
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Mr. Hawkins. I have ol^rved that many of the problems with 
respect to youth. begin at a much earlier age. We are finding now 
that criminal offenses are being committed by 12 and 13 year olds 
to a greater extent then ever tefore. We are Unding in many areas 
of the country, in Ijos Angeles in particular, and even elsewhere,- 
that alcoholism, and certainly drug addiction are being practiced to 
a' large ektent by 12 and 13 year oWs. • 

I am not suggesting that we should assume that private industry 
is going to be willing to ,take this age groiip^^ We know the problems 
there. 

Mr. Ferguson. Especially in view of the fact th^t as of January 
I, they will be required to pay them $3.10 per hour. 

Mr. Hawkins. There are some activities, it seems to me, tt\gt 
could b^ sponsored in the youth programs that would reach this 
age group, certainly the 14 and 15 year olds. I *am not suggesting 
that we need to get below that, although I think we have ignored 
the earlier ages. 

♦ Certainly, when these young people are out of school in the 
summ'ertime, they create just as much hell as an 18 or 19 year old. 
Even from a negative point of view, and I am not suggesting that is 
the best way to look at this problem, but certainly we need to 
involve them in some type of activity when they are out of school, 
that is meaningful and constructive. It seems to me that since we 
are going to be faced with the problem, we might as ^well do 
something about it. ^ 

Mn FERGUSON. If it is pMsible, to capsulize my thiiughts orrwhat 
is needed for youth, it would be two words — ^niotivation is the first 
one, and information, the second one. . 

First you have to motivate the youth to want somethilng. Th^y 
you have to inform him as to what is availsible and c6nvince him of 
what is best for him. I don't mean that-^ou are going to impose 
your will on them, or an3^hing of the sort. 

A case in point, and I am ^ure that Congressman Gray, or 
C/ongressman Myers can tell yo\jL We could drive to a given corner 
in a relatively pOor sectiofti of Philadelphia, and we are going to 
find anywhere ffom 5 to l3^u|^*{^ple there. • ' 

We offer them *kiMs trwBing, and tlie first question is: "How' 
much am I going t^-ipake. and what is going to happen?" 

You tell tnem thB^4f tney goHhrcJugh training for 6 months, you 
are goin^j; to pay ttVem a stipend, and then you get them a job. The 
next .^fll^tion is, ''How much will I make.'' You say: ''You will 
probably start at $4 or $4.50 an hour.'* Invariably the answer is, 
'Don't jive me. AH that work, and I am going to get $4.50 an 
hour" \i ^ ' 

Their hero is the man who drives up in the EI Dorado^ Cadillac, 
which he has gotten selling dope or pimping, or possibly a combina- 
tion of both. So this is where the motivational factor comes in. 
Then, get them into son»thing that will make them a useful citi- 
zen of Philadelphia and trie country. 

Mr Hawkins. I am not certain that I have disifgreed with you. I 
fcmply wanted to clarify, at least, the reasoning of the proponents 
m the bill H 4465 in terms of age groups, and to indicate that it 
is the considered opinion that we need to have programs that 
stretch across these years, and to target the programs, to some 
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extent, based on age. Within that broader limit. I can certainly see 
M *™ expressed by you can be accommodated. 
Mr. Ferguson. Let me underline, again. Congressman, if I may, 
that the thmg that struck me most in reading your bill was the 
commghng of titles, which I think is ektremely important. There is 
no way that you can make some of that language strong enough for 
my money, especially the one about the BAT coordination and so 
on. • 

Getting a youn^ter into an apprenticeship program is extremely 
iraportafft, but today it is extremely difficult. ^ 

Mr. Hawkins. I just wanted to underscore the idea of the sub- 
committee, and that is, we may have some minor differences on 
provisions of what needs to be done.:^the subcommittee feels 
that m the last 2 years y^e have h^ enodgh demonstrations. We 
ddn t need toy more demonstration. We fe4l that before next sum- 
mer, we need a mimmura of one million jobs, and I was just using 
that figure as a limit, and all of us had better begin to concentrate 
on that. 

The sentiment now is that the local people want us to cut back 
on everything, cut taxes, balance the budget, cut back on these 
programs, too many social programs, and this is what we hear We 
hear from the media. We hear that from local people. We hear that 
trom taxpayers. We don't hear from those individuals who ex- 
pressed the views today of ^hat this really means in terms of 
human vfililes. 

I wanted to impress on you that these hearings would be wasted 
If we listened to all of you tell us how valuable these programs are 
and then when we are facing some of ouv colleagues in the Con- 
gress, we don ^ hear from the local people, such as we have had in 
I* ^ admonition. It is simply a su^estion. 

Mr. bCHWARTZ. All I can say. Mr. Chairman, is that whenever I 
have been asked, or invited, I have appeared before various con- 
gr^ional' committees. I speak from experience, my own experi- 
encf. as I put on the record. That is what I think we need. 

I dont worry about the waste. The Federal Government Has got 
all kinds of money. I don't care about the deficit. It is more imwr- 
tant to have these youngsters off the street. Again, I have to 
repeat, welfare is more expensive, prison is more expensive, crime 
IS more expensive, than providing work. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

^ 5^1^^ to- thank both of you on this first panel. You have been 
most helpful to us. ' • 

Mr.. Schwartz. Thank you> ^ 
Mr. Ferguson. Thank you very much. f 
Mr Hawkins. The ^econd panel is the private sector" pan eV^d 
may I ask feh^ individuals, as their names are caUed, to comisto 
the witn^ table. . . 1^ 

■ Mr. Richard Doran, Greater Philadelphia Partnership; Dr. 
George Richmond, executive director. "Privatfe Jndustrjl CouncU. 
Fhiiadelphia; Mr. Graham Finney, president. Corporation for Pub- 
hc-Pnvate Ventures, Philadelphia; ^v. Thomas Hitter, QIC's of 
America; and Mr. John BoWser, Philadelphia Urban Coalition. 
All right, Mr. Doran, I assume is not in the audience. ^ 



Mr. Chaka' S'attah. Mr. Doran asked me to "give you his 
testimony. \ ^ • ' 

Mr. Hawkins. Vou are? 

Mr. Chaka FaAtah. I am Mr. Fattah, and he as3f.ed me to give 
his testimony. ^ 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Fattah, since you are reprinting Mr. Doran; 
let us cail on you first. * ' ^ 

May I', say that tlpte statemei^ts in their entirety will be entered 
into the record. I tl^ink that it may be more valuable if you sum- 
marize those statements, and then allow time for questioning. ^ 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD DORAN, GREATER PHILADELPHU 
PARTNERSHIP, PRESENTED BY CHAKA FATTAH 

Mr, Chaka Fattah. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Gray,", Con- 
gressman Myers, I am going to submit Mr. Dorafi's full t^timony 
for the record, but in my petition as a policy assiSitant at the 
Greater Philadelphia Partnerahip, I am going to give a few com- 
ments to emphasize som^ of hi& stronger feelii^. 

He supports entirely the bill, in question, the Youth Employment 
Act of 1979, especially title I, which points out the requirement for 
personalized employability development bl^ans for each youth, is 
something that is well received in the pri>Me sector where we can 
begin, at an early point in a youth's educational vocational 
career, to shape and mold him for jobs for themture. 

He points out also, when W6 talk about relationships between 
Federal agencies in regard to youth employment under title IV, # 
that here in Philadelphia, since we are a F^eral regional city, and 
we have a lot of Federal agencies, that that kind of linkage, if we 
ca<i develop it, and if we could spell out more in the legislation 
what might that kind of connection be. That should be very help- 
ful , ' ^ , 

We have 87 Federal agenci^ in the city, and if they took a little 
more active role in trying to do something atout the youth unem- 
ployment problem, that would be go a long way toward solving 
some of the problems. 

lu title V, where you talk about job search workshops that would 
be developed in school^ and would be helping 'to teach young people* 
about what the job market and IalK}r conditions, are, and giving 
them some guidance as to what kind of jobs would be aVj^ilable in 
the future, so that we stop training young people for joto that are 
in the 1970*s, bufe that we start training them for the' jobs that will 
be available in the 1980*8. 

In brief, and in conclusion, just to commend you for coming here, 
and bringing the congressional team here, and I hope in shfe^ping 
better legislation so that we can attack the problem of ydyth 
unemployment. * • \ 

Thank you. - • ^ "\ 

^ Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Fattah. V 

Next we will hear fron\Dr. George Richmond, 'executive director 
Private Industry Council. _ ' . * 

[Prepared statement of RichanfAr^H^SirfoUows:] 
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PbKPAKKU StaTKMIONT ok RiCHAHD A. DOKSIN. MANAOINCy Pabtnkr, OBiAm 
PHILAD|ai>HiA PaST!4KB8H1F 

th!£ to compliment you and Congressman Gray for bringing 

• S^tLi^"*'.'!!*^ to PhiladeSphia ,n an attempt to shapeXtter federal legislatioW 
dealinK wiUi youth employment problem*. Philadephia-which may the hich- 
mt perwntase of minority youth unemployment in the niition-and. the hifriiest 
Mp>S^ car^vl""*""*'^^"'"* Senerally-desperatflly needs whatever addition- 

iJ}^^ ^^y?^'''P)!iS Partnership is a non-profit corporation composed of 

li?*^ r*"*?^™ citA corporate ^d community leadenihip. It is respo^ble 

for the development of the Ph.laJelphia Mortgage Plai^. the Phil^elphia Jn^rance 

dft SrSS"pS^°"" « ^-«'°P 

li^if^f de%hted that mngressman Gray, despite h'is busy new schedule in the 
United States Congresj^ l^ remained on our board and continues to serve as the 
Uhairman of our Inner CitfCommittee. «, u,e 

obSlSuorts^' °° P'^TW legislation before you,-we would make the following 

--.fSii!?^!*'-'' ^•^«,'^">'*Ji^^n|v personaliised employability development 'plans is an 
eicellent mnovatjon an#we suggest that it should be stalled as early as possible in 
}i young person s caree^-It the average age of plan development is in the wwnteen 
Tr*^ which appears likely, we would urge that it be targeted to the 

e1rli?rfiS'£7d"^tehnK^^ '"^'^"^ ^ ^" ^'^^ 

„nIl!i-T^''\"K'*%'^^T^'y e«doree the ifiea of demoDstration grants to private 
fS^^T . >^'k °" ^^'^^ employment prelects of benefit to 

the comniunity biiWu Id suggest that you seriously consider ddubling the amount 

L^Tht Thf^E^ °^ .pilHon Again, we think tgt experience 

provps that the 'more (jommunity involvement, the better the chance • of Vuccess 
Here in Philadelphia, the Federal Regional City, we are especially interested in 
the development of linkages amoi«[ federal agenei«j involved in youth employment 
^STk^"^ l^'^'^'Pfi ^'"bodLi in Title IV. We think thefe is a SSus 
potential here to put the federal agencfes to work on the youth employment pX 
em in a more direct and concrete way. This title should spell oiit more SDecificallv 
{IJ'iTn^he p^"^^ ^"^^ ^ ^^^"^^ ^^""^ ^" Sot^SLSy Se 

thJIlLir.^J^''*"?' P^^^^ V the inclusion of job search 'workshops 

hrough the^EmpIoyme&t Service with linkages into the school systems. Th^ 
linkages mijt take special .«are to include teac^re and counselore directly in the 

"top training^them for the jobs that are disappearing. * 

Aside from these specific recommendations about the bill itself, we would stress 
most strongly the need to match training to job availability. I need go no farther 
than yesterday s Washington Post (attached) in which Williain RaspheA^ reports oil 
a poll of businesses who were having trouble finding qualif^^d emplWes 

That survey noted that, next- to crime, the key reasSOTS for-busiri^ telocations 
::n'l?'i^^ unavailability of skilled workers and the low educationXef of thflabSI 
.^nS"lJ^ ""'J' ^ remedied, in our judgment,,by a specific program to 

ffi^s^temT "^'^^^"^ traditional vocational edication programTin our 

int!!ti!^!^^^'" ^ ^"^"^ vast ni^jority of aur energy and financial rcsoifrces 
-U^ i^l A^, % P'^^'"» conform to the present and futuce job maiv 

H^^rTl^H fifo w ^H^f^^ « commg out now. But t^ US News and World 
ffr?job mLrket recently provided extensive analyses of the 

tK^*^ " the listing in each region of the country and demand 

hat our education process mat^h the Job market. TJiat is the single roost important 
th ng we can do to enhance- urban economic development and provide jobs for the 
young people who will be coming out-of our school systems {n the next de^e ' 
lo promote this end. we are involved specifically in the following efforts- ' , 

i« 7."^!!^]!'^^''°" of Profrafns already being contiucted in Philadelphia whose goal 
IS to match housing rehabilitation and community development with youth employ- ' 
ment, bmall. innovatiye programs are already l^ing conducted in the city and we 
Hff exploring the pwissbihty of expanding these efforts into an aeeawide communitv 
deveionmgnt «'rporation with private sector corporate leadership' involvement, par- 
ticularly »n -North Philadelphia. I might add that Congr^man Gray hin^^lfL 
providing the leadership oif this project. ' v • , , uui^u m 
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A series of dialogues with neighborhood groups in Philadelphia to determine how 
the Unkafies can be establwhed between the needs of tholw neighborhoods and the 

' H^^^J^'^ii^l^ r ^ PhiladeltJhia through our international city 

project. This dialogue will culminate on December Ist in a corporate-community 
conjerenctt at which the economic planneri will describe for the neiahborhood 
eaderehip what the economy will look like in the next decade and the ne^hborhood 
leaders will tell the corporate officiala what they see as their needs in the Mrme 
penoct 0} tiine. ■ ^ 

The introduction to Philadelphia of the programs of the City Venture Corporation 
of Minneapolis, an offshoot of the highly, innovative inner city private inv«Stments 
of Control Data Corporation We expect to foster here the development of their Fair 

""wSphiluddSJa EducaUonal Programs in a community setting in 

In short Mr Chairman we are convinced that the best avenue for jobs is in the 
private sector. To that end. we strongly encourage aAd will participate in, dfTorta to 
enhance the "trt^h and position of Private Industry Councils; programs to im- 
prove in scliool skill training and efforts to encourage private industry -to open job 
slots for Unemployed young people. We are seeing some sUccesa in each of these 
TulSr ^^"^^^ Jeadershij> on the national level can only help us to 

iKponj the W«riiington Pwt Oct ISf, 1979) 

Traininc. i.x)r xhk Jobs That Ahk Thebk 

(By WHlliam Raspberry) * " 

A l(k.-ity poll of businesses, taken early this year, found that 57 percent of them 
were having trbuble Hndmg qualified employees. H«^'vtiu oi mem 

The same survey revealed that, next to concerns about crime, the key reasons for 
WeT^tS Sr^SLr"^ unavailability.of skilled workers and the low education 

Read one way. the survey is an indictment of big-city school systems. Read 
another wuv. it seems to ^est tfiat these schools have the opportunity, by intro- 
.ductng solid vocational courses, to enhance the employafaility of their gi4duates-if 
the courses teach the skiiis that local employers need • 1 

Howard University's Institute for Urban Affairs and Research is embarked on a 
program designed to ensure that those skiiis be taught 

The oroiect. funded (modestly) bv the U.S. Office of Education., is aimed at 
bnnging government industry, labor and the education community into a common 
effort to improve skills training for young people. 

n™*" "^••'^^ ^ <io'PS 's to evaluate the efficacy of vocational education 

pn^rams. says Clinton Smith, who is on loan to the project from the federal Office 
01 Personnel Management. , ..v.^ 

^'We need to know whether electronics and data processing and so forth are beinc 
offered to the extent that they ought to be in light of U.S Chamber Vf C^mS 
projections that some KO percent of all jobs will be in those areas in the next several 
years While we still are encouraging young people to go on to collie, many of 
these jobs will not require college education." 

Smith doesn't have to leave home to find an illustration of how such a cooperative 
vt.nture might work His own H-year-oid son attended a vocational-techniS^l high 
fich<M>i m Howard Cminty, Md . and developed an interest in data processing. MeTn- 
while. he spent his mornings m a regular academic program. He's now working 
with computers at National C^ash Register while deciding whether to go on tf 
coHege immediately after graduation from hfgh school or to work a year or so 
buSirSs" ^ifhild "'"^^ "nay^ t^lie a master.'s degree in 

Smith's description of his/son siiunds familiar: a reasonably bright youngster 
whose gtades weK-n t too good ("boredom," Smith suspects) until he enterefthe 
vocational program Now he's eseited about school, since the things he's learning 
have 8pt>cific relevance to what he wants to do with his life 

w« JfTl'^^r"?'' T to^nSceed with this project," Smith said. "We 

want to develop techniques for determ^ng what young people like to do and what 
their aptitudes are. find ways to develop those ifiterests and then place them-«ither 
Ml college, in technical school or on the job." ^ "jum—eicner 

A recent study; funded by the federal government, found that the "overall effec- 
tiveness of vocational tducation'. ,, is at best ambiguous and at worst nonexistent." 
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Smith ttuspiactii that the reason for the failure of most vocational aducation 
courwcifi ttt^imi fjom the fact that thev are too i^dom tied directly to the needa of 
employeni. 'in order for a program like ours to work, it is necessary to mobilize the , 
entire community, including buiiinaiii; We have to focua on the benefitu to be gained 
by buiinesh. 

*'We tell bm^inesa exc^tives that if they don't help m train the kind of people 
they need, they'll ^ve to train them themselvt^. We also str^ the social costs of 
unemployment ano^eifare. In other words, budin^ winda up paying one way or 
another. We think our way ia better/' 

At the heart of the Howard project are the forecasts, by industry itaelf, of what 
skills will be required of its recruit^i. 

The payotT. Smith 'expecta, will be a. major attack On joblessn^ among urban 
youth. 'By tying vocational training Uf what indut^ry says it needs, we are giving 
our young people the opportunity to compete/' 

[The prepared statement of G^rge Richmond follows:] 

Piuef^REO StatsimknT ok Gkorce Richmond, Exkcutive Di&GcroR. Privatb 
Industry Council or Philaoelphia > 

I am not testifying today as Executive Director of the Private Industry Council of 
Philadelphia, but rather on behalf of the work I and others accomplished ovar the 
last four years in the city of Hartford, Connecticut. Dtiring that period we, the 
School System and CETA Program, built a youth enfaployment prc^am in collabora- 
tion with the Greater Flartford Chamber of Commerce and other significant seg- 
ments of the business community. < That program is called WorkpiMc^. I think it 
m^y represent the best of city, school, Dusineas, and labor partnerships in the 
nation, for it has already accomplished significant structural cnange in the school 
system and has implemented some of the i^ost daring youth employment progrsuns 
you may have heard about. , 

To understand the significance of the restructufing and the quality of the youth 
programming, one does well examine the broad context of youth training and ^ 
employment in most of our urban inters. First, let me say that I r^ard the CETA 
system as an attempt to correct the ^ilure of urban schools to train and transition « 
youth into emplo>Tnent. If schools were graduating students who could rejid, write, 
and compute and who came into the workforce with marketable skills, there might 
not be a need for a Title VI program. Similarity, if CETA prc^ranis were plaqing 
large numbers of people in permanent private sector jobs, there would not be a need 
for the Private Sector Initiative. Workplaceii is one of those interesting prc^jrams 
that has squeezed the be^t out of the scnool system, the best out of CETA, the best 
out of the privMe sector, and^the best out of youth. 

A. The schooi system 

School systemn now are not making the levels of educational investments in the 
disadvantaged that will make them employable. The avera^ disadvantaged student 
receivt*8 4 to 4 5 hours of instruction per day for about eight mofiths a year. That 
simoly isn't enough It isn't enough to make large numoers of the disadvantaged 
reaa. write, and compute. It certainly isn't enough time to build the skills employers 
want. Schools need to open eight hours a day, twelve months a year. We need to 
make a' far more intense educational investment in the disadvantaged than we are 
now making. Students who aren't willing to accept this level of investment should 
not attend s^^'hool until they are. We can t force someone to receive an educational 
investment. 

In Hartford, the United Federation of Teachers joined with th^ school district to 
create a new category of teacher called a VJT: Vo^tional Job Trainer. This class of 
emplov«# works an eight hour da v. 12 month year. Thf union agreed to allqw the 
administration to bypass the sUmdard teacher, wage scale.and to allow the establish- 
ment of a Wage rate for a given p<^ition in the school system based on a market 
rate. That rate could be above or below the existing union scaje.The determination 
of the rate is accomplished by takisrg three bids for a job, from private employers op 
from manpower prt^ams. The average of these three bids fjositions the starting 
Halary on the regular teaching grid contract. This arrangement allows the" school 
system to attract highly qualified vocational trainers from industry into the school 
system by paying them rates comparable to those found in the private industry, or 
to pom pete -^br power training, funds with community organist ions by po^ition-^ 
ing the school system so it competes cost-wise with' traditionaytraining providers 
affiliated with the CETA system. More importantly, however, ^it aUq^^ the CfTTA, 
system to open the school system for eight hour days, twelve months a year. Still ^ 
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more importantly, it permits the school system to double the level of bervices to 
' diBadvant^M youth. CETA hat^ helped bring about an impprtant change into the 
Hartford ad^ool system. ^ , 

Early in Augiuit, the Connecticut State irBoard of Education authori^ another 
structural change when it voted unanimoualy to release youth employment and 
Afocational progranu? operattr^ in the school system from administrative and teach- 
ing certification requirements for a' three to five year demonstration period. This 
authorisation made it pobsible for the schdol administration to hire the mart quali- 
fied people to administer and to train disadvantaged youth. The Hartford school 
system now employs teachers for an eight hour day, twelve month year and uses 
training professionals from the business community to supervise them. Both these 
structuhil chang(» go a long wa^ toward making the school system responsive to 
the disadvantaged as well as responsive to the needs of the business community. 
4 A third important structural change occurred with the creation of business cpm- 
munity employment and training advisory boards. Th^ boards were created on an 
industry by industry basis. These boards play an powerful role in remaking the 
vocational programming in the school district. They do it by iHX>viding technical 
ai»$istance, by establishing entry level requirements into school/busing sponsored 
training programs; they Jo it by contributing money and other jesources such as 
training curricula, equipment, and part-time stalT as well as by allowing access to^ 
the private training system operated by these private <»mpani^. [Tney dp it by 
participating in the fefelection or staff for school system/^busin^ community collabo- 
rative pn^n^^ms^ and th^y do it by providing jom for ihose students who opjn plete 
the framing program succeslifully. « JKjb 

R The CETA system * ' 

We have also squeezed the best from the CETA system. Or shall we say that the 
most has .been made of the limitations imposed by the congressionaily inspired 
regulations. Workplaces has always seen its mission as the placement of the aisad- 
vantaged in the private sector o r in advanced educational opportunities in the 
private or public sectors. When YETP was pas^ and authon^, it contained a 
prohibition against work in the private sector. SucK a prohibition discrimir\ates 
against disadvantaged youth. The net result of the prohibition is that disadvantaged 
youth are placed on suDsidized jdbs in the public or not-for-profit sectorywhile more 
advantaged youth are placed in jote in the private sector. From the/^tandpoint of 
the poor, it is a diseister. They find themselvi^ on inferior jobs wittjpdt opportunities 
for advancement* permanent employment, or training inv^tg^ts that private 
concerns can afford to make. / 
^ Workplaces did its btjst to work around this barrier by establishing a network of 
school-based smaU business enterprises. These enterprises behaye like private sector 
firms. They produce and market goods and services. Students train ^ma work on jobs 
created in school system businesses, under strict busings' conditions. We have an 
Auto Onter that sells car repair services, that subcontracts with a private emplajw 
for the repair of his alternators and generators, and that purchases, renovates and 
sells used cars. Th^re are also commercial ventures in Graphics, Printing, Horticul- 
ture, Metal Machining, and Banking. These training ventun?s are the b^t approxi- 
mations of the private sector the public sector can invent. Moreover, school-Dased 
training ventures make economic sense. They can take advantage of existing sutei- 
dies in the school system: facilities, teachers, utilities, and materials, to train the 
labor that is normally a captive of the schools. The placement re<^rd for students in 
these'enterprises has been close ^^%. 

When all is said and done, the Private Sector is still key to the solution of the 
youth employment pu^e. We must squeeze the best from the private sector if we 
^are going to solve even a piece of the youth employment problem. There are two 
systems of training in America. One is public. It serves th^ poor and the disadvan- 
taged. The other is private. It serves those who already have the benefit of high 
levels of public educational inv^itment If we are to engineer a significant change in 
the fortunes of economically disadvantaged youth, the private training system must 
be open io receive people who are now confined to participation in the public 
training system. In Hartford/tJhited Technologies inv^^jts in the neighborhood of 
$2r>-3O.0O() per year in an apprentice, sometimes for three or four ytirs. The public 
system thinks $^-3,iK>0 per trainee is an exorbitant training investment in a CBTA 
eligible person. The gap between th^ two figure has to be narrowed. It will be 
narrowea iC the private sector, the traditional provider of training during peacetime, 
BCcepiB people with lower training investments and makes a high training input, or 
it will be narrowed if the federal government learns to base its investment on what 
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it taW to make a iikilled worker rttther than an dividing the amaU CETA pot 
among^^aa many people m possible 

Arid how do you squeeze the be^t out of disadvantaged youth? You do it by 
'starting much earlier on th^ i»olution of tha yoath employment problem -than is 
allawed bv Title IV of CETA, Poor attitXidt^ about work and low sSlf ^teem raise 
internal* barriers to the full participation of disadvantaged yqlith in the labor 
market Youth ne«d to begin leamiiig to work and, to b^n leaming*to be succ^fui 
at work as children.* If children learn to respect tSeir labor an^i the^Sor of Qthen^ 
and if they lea^n to work and produce, they will become teenagers with tjie right 
attitudes. Thej wi)l lie a solution to an en^toyen^; need rather than a national, 
problem.' . ^ . * , ' # •* • 

We nee^HhQiili^n's employment programs. These programs should be developed in 
school system fadliti^ after r^lar school 4io»r8. Thf' focus of th^ profframs 
should be on Education for Economic Development/that is, beginnii^ihe ^ucation- 
al inv^tmeni thtft creates an economically developed youth, who, with ej^jlkience 
in the private sector, becomets the employable and valuable adult. Childfenftre jpOw 
blocked from^^participating in commerce until they reach their teens. Children from 
economically' disadvantaged communities need a headstaft towlird economic devel- 
opment because the/ now start behind the r^t of the field. HR 4465 should provide 
thp intJ>etU8 for launching in schools, after regular school bj^d hours ^ projects that 
permit disadvantaged children to engage in commefc^i^-t^ produce a good or service 
for themselves, -for their community, and to earn a scaled cKowh version ^f what we 
adults call "a living " / ^ 

RevoF^mendations # 

1. That H R 4465 inclade a provision encouraging teacher labor federations, and 
\ school systems to enact eight houiv^S;^ aijd twelve month years especially for 

vocational training /counseling and |fmediation prc^rams, 

2. That H R. 4465 encourage Statie Boards of fkiucation tp initiate demonstration 
programs that develop new categories of certification for people specie^ly D|t?pared 
to work with disadvantaged populations and to introduce private sectorf^raining 
professionals into public sdipol systems. T 

'A, That FI R. 44^5 expand YETP provisions that reward school systemsAvho raise 
the level of vocational /investments m disadvants^ed populations. 

4. That H.R. 4465 encourage established private sector training proghuns to 
cn»ate yoijth training components as part of their r^ular training systems. 

r>. That H.R. 4465 encourage development of scnool-based business enterprises 
that employ and provide disadvantaged youth with marketable skills, 

6 That HH 4465 authorize, the expenditure of Title IV funds for children's 
empioyment programs (sfter-school, 6-12 yr. old^) at' wag^ Vijo that of the federal 
minimum hourly wage. 

STATEMENT OF (SeORGE RICHMOND. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCIL. PHILADELPHIA 

Mr. RirHMOND- Good monling. Congressman. I am^ not testifying 
today as the^ executive director of the Private Industry Coumril of 
Philadelphia, bat rather on behalf of the accompiishmenfes l and 
others achieved in the last 4 years in the city of Hartford, Conn. 

During^^at period, the school system and the CETA program 
built a youth employment program in collalt^ration with the busi- 
ness community, in this case the Greater Hartford Chamb^, thalfi 
think is illustf^ive of the importance of the partnersliip letween 
these three sectors, ^ 

That program is called Workplaces. I think it may represent the 
best of city, school, business, and labor partnershif» that you may 
hear of, and I think that it made some structural changes lH)th in 
the school system, the CKVA system, and the business community 
that I think are important to register. , 

To understand the significance of the restructw^n^ and the qual- 
ity qf the youth programing, I tliink this program will attest to, 
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one does well to examine^the broad cdntext of youth training and 
employment in most of our urban ranters. 

FHrst, let the say that I regard the CETA. system as an attempt to 
correct the failure of urban schools to train and transition youth\^ 
^into emplo:!fment. If schools were graduating children who could | 
read, write^and compute, and who came into the work forw with i 
, marketable skills, there might not |e a need for ^ title IV program. / 
Sjjmilarly, if CETA programs were placing large number^ 
pie in permanent private sector jobs, there would riot^bf -a ijpea f6r>s. 
a Driva^ sector initiative.. 

Workplace is one of those interesting prqp-ams thiit has tafiln ' 
the -b^ out of the school system, the b^t'out of the CETA, the 
best out of the private sector, and the b^t out of youth, I think. . 
My remarks are based oi^ those four sectors, and what happejned 
there. ^ 

* School systems are not now making the levels' of educational 
investments in the disadvantaged that will make them employable. 
The average disadvantaged students receives 4 to 4^ hours of 
instruction per day for about 8 months. Hiat simply is not enough* 
It is not enough to make large numbers of disaidvantaged people 
read, write, and cbmpute. It is certainly not time enough to btuld 
skills in 'those people. ^ * 

School needs to Open for 8 hours a day, for 12 months a year. We 
need to make a far more intense educational investment in the, 
disadvantaged than we are now making. Students who are not 
willing to accept this level of inv^tment should not attend school 
until they are. We cannot force someone to receive an educational 
investment. I think that that has been borne out. 

In Hartford, the United Federation of Teachers join^ witiht the 
school district to create a new eatery of teachers, called a VJT, 
which is a vocational job trainer. This cjftss of employee works an 
8-hour day, a 12-month 5cear, at a* wage scale that is reached by 
going through ^ bidding procedure, which means the prevailing 
rate or market rate^ 

It, means ^hat the union allows theVadministration to Ijypass its 
existing contract in order to create this class of employee, so that 
we can r deliver instruction for the school year at a price that was 
not out of sight. So, we were able, in Hartfbrd, to open the schools 
all summer, and for an extended day. It made a huge dif{i»'en(^. 
V' The other thlitg tWat happened in HartlToni, I think, was import 
,tant strpctural change. The Cohneoticut State Boanl of Education, 
^ in recqpiition of this very significant injput from CETA, authorized 
the Hartford School District to waive all certification* requirements 
for teachers, and for administrators for id^year demonstration / 
Pf&riods during which the^hool district was to evolve a new stand- * 
ard of certification for practitioners who were doing youth employ- 
ment pn^ams in Conn^icut, and I aifa speakiijg sp^ifically of 
the training staff. 

This mad^ it pc^ible for the school system to attract into the 
school system private sector training, apd trainers. So, not only 
could you pav the prevailing wage for the talent you wanted, but 
you could select^ tjiem from anywhere. I think tmit was $ major, 
structural change^ and one that I think would be useful to encour- 
age in other areas of the country. I think that th^ structural 
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changes will ^pen the doorspto'^people who have the dedication to 
train. 

The third important strctural change was that we were able to, 
establish with the business community advisory councils by indus- 
trial sectors. Tl)ese councils were given the power to huge 
influence over the change of curriculum in the school district. 

These councils were made up not of the chairpien of these corpo- 
rations, but of their training directors, and personnel manage^. In 
programs which they sponsored, they were able £b basically help 
^reform the curriculum. They were aske^to contribute jobs. They 
were asked to contribute, resources, technical assistance, and did so. 
There was^ an interest requirement for tj^e people to go into the 
program, so that the itifluence of the bu$ih6s4i community was tied 
very directly into what the schools were doing, 

I would like to say something abouxNchools. They have to 
change. I think that the long-term solution of the youth t^iemploy- 
ment problem is based on^the schools doing tHeir job. The power of 
CETA, with the millions of dollars that go into youth, should be 
enhanced. 

I would be an advocate for funds going to education to goi 
through the CETA system to the i^hool system, because I think the- 
CETTA system is oriented differently than our school systems, and 
the leverage that it can pull on the school sy^m in terms of the 
school system is very significant, if we can work bur school ss^stems 
up to that. 

^ I think that this is an important role for the school system, I 
would like to see in a youth bill that role continue, U^der the 
Javits amendment, the 22 percent was very important in forcing' 
primes to deal with the school systems and the school systems to 
deal with primes, and a lot of good has come out of tiiat, which no 
one intended, but which has been significant. 

Another item which I think is iiiiportant, and whichi we began in 
Hartford, but is not supported by Federal funds. You we^e d^uss- 
ing a moment ago the age at which these programs should start, 
and I l^lieve the age should be about 6 years old, rather than wait 
for 14 or 15, or 12 and 13. 

In Hartford, we were able to invent something, which I think 
Graham Finney here has been founding with out-of-school you^tw^ 
trainfng ventures, school-based business venture Under the siiper- 
vision of the school officials, where students after, during the 
school hours, depending on when we could arrange to schedule 
them, worked and trained in those buildings, in that plant which 
was otherwise idle. 

I think that I would like to see Congress, at some point, author-j 
ize funds for demonstrations in which business people and parents/ 
and other small business people in the community, are able 
come to the schools and eng^e with children in small- 
•*fet5terprises, and courts and other institutions that adults live in, 
^^hd allow children to build organizations, and train themselves, 
'^ and learn about the factors of commerce. 

n • There is no curriculum in any school system that I know which 
teaches children how to use money or how to interact with mar- 
kets, or to build institutions, and how to develop them. Yet, the 
most part of the disadvantaged community is an underdeveloped 
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economic community, and the development has to b^n at 6 years 
old, if not before. 

I -think a youth bill would be visionary if it could b^n to 
encourage, through the schools, so that we don't have parents and 
employers exploiting children, but through the schools, and urge 
the school systems to let the children engage in commerce. I think 
that it is important as part of the longrterm soliftiori. • * 

With r^pect to the private ^ctor, Lwould say from my eicperi- 
ence in Hartford, the private sect4$r i^ not reluctant at all to inv^t 
from $25,000 to $30,000 a y6ar in^an apprentice for a highly techni- 
cal fiela. I found the reluctance in the CETA system, in my experi- 
ence, to invest more than $2,000 ''or $3,000 in a trainee. I don't 
think that you get very much from- that investment. 

I think lhat you are going td have to be serious about letter t^jan 
entry level occui^tions for the clientele we serve if we are really 
going to make a connection with, the private sector. 

.There is a flood of people for entry levcSl*^ot^. What businesses 
will tell you over and over again is that they want Skilled people 
training, and that takes time. It ^^nnpt be done in 14 weeks, or 18 
weeks'THSometimes it takes years. Pthink that there should' be 
provisi6n made in the la\* to encouca^e that kind of trainingTr^ 
think that the jjrivate sector has to be>^ part of it, of course, and 
maybe sohie arrangement could be worked out. 

vl will just summarize* my recoipmendations. There is some text 
here which has importa(nt ideas that come acipss. 

I would like to see an H.R. 4465 include a provision encour^ng 
teacher labor federations, and school systems to enact 8-hour days 
and 12-raonth years, especially far vocational training and cpunsel- 
ing, and remediation pn^ams. * 
. That H.R. 4465 encourage State Bcmrds of Education to initiate 
demonstration |)rograms that develop hew cat^ori^ of certifica- 
tion for people specially prepared to work with disadvantaged pop- 
ulations and to introduce private sector training professionals into 
public school systems. • ' 

That H.R. 4465 expand YETTP provisions that reward school sj^ 
terns who raise the 4eve4 of vocational investments in disadvan^ 
taged populations. r . 

That H.R. 4465 encourage ^tablished private sector Gaining 
programs to create youth training components as part of their 
regular training systems, and here I talk about takmg advantage of 
existing capital that school systems have to buy equipment and^'all 
the rest, so that they_can go into busine^, and simulate for youth 
an environipent that is much more conductive to their learning 
and advancement even into management fields, that you will find 
in the private sector. 

That we authorize the expansion of title IV funds for children's 
employment programs, aiid that we allow that to be done at a wag^ 
rate one-tenth of the Federal minimum wage. 

Thank you. 

Mr.^ Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Richmond, 

The next witness is Mr* Graham'' Finney, president, Corporation^ ' 
for Public-Private Ventures. 
[Prepared statment of Graham S/Pinney follows:] 
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I PRa-AKKD Statkmi£nt or Graham S. F^innkv, Phksident, Pu»uc/PalVATK^ 

-VKNTUftSS 

^My name in Graham Finney and 1 am ^^mjident of the CorporaUon for Public/ 
Private* Ventur«», a non-profit corporation here in Philadelphia with planning, 
managemenf and r^arch cjrpaciti«* and special interest in ho^^ the resource© of 
^he public and pnvate sectom can be more effectively meshed to fteat the naUon's 
unsolved domestic problems. ^ 

None of problems is more complex and 4ntmctable than youth unemploy- 

Sf'lS*^^^^ among poor minority youth and. mor« especially, in older cities like 
Phifadelphia, as \jfell^ many rural areas wfiere key elements of the lociJ economic 
bd»B are eroding to th^ special -detriment of those withou^ood education, without 
stability in their lamily and neighborhood life, and without Icc^ to ti» opportuni^ 
ties of mainstream America. ^ 

Having worked for the past two years on two ni^jor demonstration projects 
Umded under the Youth Employment and Demonstration Project Act, we at Public/ 
Private Ventures know the rigofs of treating youth unemployment. It go@s well 
beyond digesting figures about how many young people are out of work yet.seeking 
jobs; It also^ goes beyond the increasingly stated fear tl^t Unemployed youth mav 
soon agam disrupt urban tranquility. While bqth the figures and the rhetoric mu^ 
be taken seriously as you consider how to frame HeW youth l^atiori. please note 
thak^th the/figures and the fears have permit for many years, through good 
ecoiiomic tirti* and bad. whereas efforts to treat the problems have not pemsted on 
• ^y^hinlr resembling a steady, serious course. Hiis lethal lump in our cities, in 
short, needs continuing attention geai^ to diverse local condition^ if the impact of 
our investments are ever to match our present concerns. v 

May I use my testimony, therefore, to t«>int out some crucial planning, manage- 
Ivamed features that should be solve* for in the legislation tobe 

1 Make a multi-year commitment tof youth programs so that local plans and 
efforts can be properly mounted and suMained for at least a three year period Our 
own demonstrations have been mount^ for a scant 18 months, with prospects for 
extensions but without the assurances necessaiy to get Ihe most from the total 
etlorts of many Jocal organizations, publicand private.. Such a firagil^ basis defies 
the realities of assuring sound planning, tight manag^ifent and nece^ry follow-up, 
Please be realistic about the time it takes to pl&i' find manage comblex hum^ 
rtnsource programs at the local ievel and through tKe intergovernmental grid. 

2. Make maximum use of approaches now in place which display a real capacity 
ta reach young people. The best, programs grow out of natural roots and local 
liTikages OIL, born here in Philadelphia is such an example; so is the supported 
work a^onstration project which deserve wider application. In the past three 
years under YEDPA, much of value has happened through both demonstration and 
rormuia-tunded projects. While, many of those experiments have n(A yet fully ma- 
tured for reasons noted above, there are many signs of real promise, ki any new 
Act. make sure we seek them out and facilitate their transfer and use at other sites 
Keward past performance, otherwise the unique and vaunted goals of the demon- 
stration projects act will have been squandered. 

y^^^F^ public service positions are involved, foster pn^ams with a double 
social utility by which I mean ones^that both equip youth with skills, a«^ and 
improved work attitudes and prodflce ^added value to the community as measured by 
physical improvements completed and human services rendered . work that 
would nm otherwise have happened but which is e^ntial given shrinking munici- 
p*il resources. Our own Venture in Community Improvement Demonstration Proi- 
ect, aji effort under the Y(X:iP title of YKDPA. m attempting to do just that in eight 
jurisdictions where youn^? people are fixing homes and public faciliti^ under close 
supervision from skilled journeymen. Moreover, working linkages between manpow- 
^^jJ^J^^^J^^^y development, education and other funding streams have been real- 
ised. In old cities, a successful merge of supervised skill training for youth and vital 
work accomplished has widespread apphcaton to the nation\ enormous eneriry 
conseiration nee<k Programs with double utility build a badly-needed credibility 
behind the nation s manpower efforts as well. 

4. Focus a great deal of attention on stimulating youth employment in the private 
sector where most of the long-term jotet will continue to be. In doing so, be realistic 
about the initial hesitancy of many private employers to take on unskilled young 
people. Si^ccesH reouires t aitorinfr g overnment prc^ms to the specific needs of 
private, employers It means using public education and training programs prior to 
the delivery of jobready you^h to business and industry. It al^ means minimizing 
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V overall stratefoT L^ten to wlSt /eS^ ^"^T^^^^ ^""^ 

account if itdoee not dPlivprPirl 1*}®" "oW the private sector to 

legislation neare passa^ 'egwiation is perfected and new economic development 
» how*we might farina reaHtv thA th«!^i,f r hoetih^ies and inipressipns to show 

' i a'Ses'" ''^ « P^'^''^^ «f "'^terialB describing our 
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ItATKMKNT of (IRAHAM S. FINNfeY. PRESIDENT. PUBLIC/ 

PRIVATE VENTURES 

^.^^^rZ^tJa^^^ ^— ion 

T^ln vTS^^^i? "^^^i^ "i^'^ «^Pt to say that it 

«^kl?^ "^^^ direction, in my opinion; let me 

^)44 ttat whatever comes out be kept simple aSd consistent 
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Referring back , to Mr. Ferguson's cbniment> it .is^perhai^ not 
universal eligibility rules^that are important, because 1 happen to 
believe there are a lot of different ways to deal with this^ program, 
but it is keeping the eligibility rules consistent over a decent period 
of time, so that people can begin to deal in reference to them, and 
not be plagued by constant change. 

A second point is to make bure that the act allows for IhS full 
use of the people who can best deal vnth portions of this hideously . 
'complicated problem, and that includes not only school systems 
and manpower ag^ciies, but community-based ojganizations who, 
in jnany instances, are the only ones ^^ho can reach the most 
a^rieved young people out of wprls: arid on the str^t. * 

TThird, I would recommend tfiat you capitalize on the dislr^ of 
ol'd cities th^ days. As Mr. Schwartz said, w^ look not only to him 
and the city council, but to you and the Congr^ to pay our bills, 
and to get us throi^h the day. There is a willingness tq ^eal, to 
make arrangements, and' to build partnerships at the local level 
these days that was not there 5 years ago,t and the act should^peak 
to those possibilities and induce thc^ arrangements< ^ 

One way that is being induced, it seems to me, is through the 
title Vn program, and my plea there is that it be let alone and 
allowed to grow and continue for at least a 3-year period, so that 
the kinks caii be gotten out of it, so that the private businessmen v 
can be brought to the table and induced to releam the CETA 
system and the opportuniti^ therein. 

I would argue today that Tin 10 businessmen in this country 
don't even know what is jx^ible, much less have a willingn^ to 
enter into that program. There is a hideous learning problem there 
that can only take time, and I think title VII managed locally, and 
attuned the local differences is the best pc^ible tool we have for 
• dealing wiM that. ' 

Then, finally, I would argue that thaonc^t important thing of all 
.is^to keep it up. The figure^persist, the rhetoric about what will 
happen if we don't treat the problem of the unemployad, {^icu- 
larjy minority youth, persists. What does not persist is our attack, 
and our putting money into institutions on th§ line to do some- 
thing about it. ^ . 

Therefore, the feature qf 3- to 4-year funding for the^^fforts is 
absolutely elementary. We would not conceive, if this weffea medi- 
cal problem, of doing it on a year-to-year kind of basis. K tos to be 
done on a long-term basis. We would not conceive of funning the 
Nation*^ education programs on annual appropriations without the 
assumption that there would be continuity. 

It seems to me that what is happening is that wa are^conSmg of 
age in the youth employment area, and an awful lot of money has 
been sunk in the last couple of years. We need^ turn the corner, 
and in that regard I will add a couple of *nore thoughts. 

The public/private line, tl1§ publicypriyatSI conn^^on is a |ough 
one, given the fact that many, many peoplte 'on the private side 
don't want to deal with government tl^ese dlfcj^, and^I would add, 
many people on the government side don't have)^n(?agh r^pect for 
what the private sector has got to do in order' tdF^IvB the problem. 

We need to build capacity to do that. We i^^ed to build people 
who can deal on both sides of that line, whil^ we^ are perfectmg 
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b^t onJGr/nr"J- employment approach as the continuing afr 
^dfJItl ^""^^^^^ P**^**:^' ^ something that is here tSiay. 
and flot here tomorrow, or is different tomorrow. ' 

«oU^yP 1*J? ^ ^^P. it.simpjp, use all tHe acfbrs you have got to 
?^L?*^ »»«^^«dmg people in the community, and keep it up I W 
that the support for that kind of a commitment wfllJbe genSnr 
a'jrrn^e^ldK^^^^ nothing ahout it. as the counSfmrS: 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Finney. * 
Americ^^''* "^'^"^ ^'^^ ^ Reverend ,Thoma^ Hitter, QIC's of 

OTER,- QIC'S OF AMERICA- 
Mr. RrrrER. Thank you, Mr. Chairmalfts*. 

First of all, on behalf of Dr. Sullivan and the QIC constituency I 
wish to express our appreciation to you and your subcoSttee 
and particularly to our t^ngressman.'^QjngrLman fS?^^^ 
opportunity, to participate in these hearings ^* 

1 believe that any legislation that is designed to improve the 
employment opportunities of our youth must, of nec^S. take 

cutrS°"S^iil' «tf^^^rr P^- To me this mS^'Ke 
• psychological needs pf our youth must be 
empbymlt^ ^ educational needs and preparaS ' 
^Our experience in QIC has taught us that if the total needs of 
*i"''^'"^ST'''*^ ^^^^^ training process, they are better 
ti h ^ rn^intmn jobs. They must'^be made to be^tS • 

, with t lemselves m every respect. ^^fusneu 

thit^ bLIiivP wilfW^ f ? "^^^'i P^°^«"^ considerations 

^ll' rtS-^^°"i? ^' ^" opinibn, reward as an incentive to 
Jnlf ^!^eve that some way must be found to incorporate a 
iwar/d system into the program. An example of^is would bTt^ 
fhr^FJ^r'''^ system so t!^t the youth larn pointsTthey go 
through the progrwn. The greater the number of%ints the Seat^ 
er the reward for their efforts. Such an incentive iS^gh?Xw^r a 
greater ratio of successful participation. w lur a 

No. 2, I believe there is a necessity for the orientation oPthe 
^ ^iT^^r effort should be maS to Xarl 

i^tW^"'^^!?,?!^'" ^^^^ ma^ketplacfof ?hl 

?hTvn .ft "?^"0"ty youth. Too often iri th?W both 

wp Jnn ^""^ j^^''' ^"^Pl^yf^ have failed becauseAhe el^lovBrs.- 
were not properlv prepared for them. j 

No. 3, parental and community involvement I tHmk is imoortant 
Many youth need the security and the support that cS^th 
parental and community participation. In action She Srents^d 
the communities would be of great benefit to the effort ^ ' 

me^rwouE'S: ^"""^ ^""^"'""^^^ '^^^^^ 
Parent and community leader seminars; 

1 he use of parents and community leaders .as guest lecturers- 
I . 
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The use of parents and communiti^ as advisors and counsellors. 
The use of parents and community'persons to assist in designing 
the nontechnical aspects of the programs; 

A system whereby reports to parents and coijimunities are made 
ia pr<]^r forums and at prOper^ times. 

No. 4, I believe here is an opportunity to further use community 
institutions. Community facilities such as churches and community 
centers coujd be used as training and meeting places. 1 believe that 
this would, eliminate some of the expessive travel out of the com- 
munity, which is sometimes too dimcult, toe costly, too expensive, 
to suit the client. , , ^ ' 

No. 5. we need in this bill, T believe, the strength. I believe every 
effort must be made to insure through training scions that those 
respon^ble .program operations have updated and definitive knowl- 
edge of the traihing ind employment needs in the area In which 
.they operate. Far too often, prograni?operator8>tf»4gnorant as to 
the present and future needs of business- and ifidustry, or the types 
of training and equipment necessary to prepare the Clients to meet 

those neeids. * \ , j * • 

In this connection, program operators mi^t understand that in 
some metropolitan areas, such as Philadelphia, there may be, on 
the one hand, a diminishing number of manufacturing jobs, while, 
on the other hand, an evei: increasing number of jobs in the service 
and related industries. " . ^t. i. u 

Therefore, massive effort could be made to prepare youth to be 
paraprofessionals or sales persons, legal or medical aids, traffic 
manager assistants, food manager trainees, or even housing reha- 
bilitation trainees, et cetera. • j u • ' 
No. 6, I am extremely interested in the entrepreneur and busi- 
ness training as related to young people. Minority yojith, in gener- 
al, and black youfh, in particular, are usually tot^^^^rangers to the 
world of business. . . 

The strength of any nation, city, or community, or race is its 
middle class. Since a large portion o/^e. middle class are either 
entrepreneurs or white-collar worker^, we must insist that a much 
greater effort be made to prepare our youth to enter the arena of 
the middle class and entrepreneurship. I do not speak of middl*^ 
. class ini terms of social status or race, but in terms of economic 
status. 

Incidentally, in No. 6, I am really saying that we ought to set up 
a minicorporation where young people caiy be the board of direc- 
tors, can Hire each other, and be taught iif-all aspects of business. 
This is where I think, and I agree with^my friend George Rich- 
mond, this should begin at a very early age. a . . 
No. 7, intergovernmental commitment and committees. An mter- 

fovernmental committee could do much to carry out the purp<^ of 
I.R, 4465. For example, such a committee would be invaluable in 
job creation, to red^ign a job classification. In addition, such a 
committee could identify those government agenda and programs 
that mad6 job creation possible. This is a very essential element/ 
since new jobs in our communities will be an ateolute necessity if 
this subcommittee's efforts are to succeed. ., ^ ^ ^ 

-No. 8, program progess and followup. Program reports and fol- 
lowup are not new. I would still stress that sufficient followup be 
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grovided for after the youth are placed in employment. This should 
B done not only to check on the progress of the youth, but to ' 
check on the progr^ of the Employer as wll 

Whenever &n employer receives training 
mu6t*be ^ple evidence that the employer 
ing he is extracted to provide. Thf reve^ « v-m^imw. 

No. 9, a central cle»ringhouse. Such a cleiringhouse would avoid 
unproductive and unnecessary duplication, but would^ be asked to 
^rtify clients' readiness^for training, clients' 4^diii^ fo^ work. 
Such certification could Bfe carried out by any number of oimmimi-' 
ty based organizations. . •. ^ . 

Mr. Chairman, we in OIC have* been in the business of training 
the unemployed for jobs for more than 15 yeajs. I can say to you, 
^r, that things are now worse than they were when we h^gan in 
Philadelphia.- For example, the unemployed ratio of our youth is at 
least 22 to 25 percent. They attend schools more segregated today 
than they were in 1963. They live in more dilapidated Houses and 
more s^regated. neighborhoods. To make things worse, they are 
staying in school longer, but learning less. Since the future looks so 
bleak to them, their peers, and their 'families, they are simply 
giving up on themselves and society. ' • 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, may I offe> our most sincere thanks to ► 
you and your committee, and may I offer our prayer§ to Almighty - 
God that through your efforts, youth might be helped and saved, 
and that our people might be helped and saved, and our Nation 
might be blessed. \ 
Thank you very mudh, and God bless you. 
Mr. Hawkins. Th^ you, Revei^nd Ritter. • 
May I indicate to you and to «ie rest of the audience that 
Dr. Leon Sullivan did testi^ bfefore the committee in New York 
during one of our recent hearings. He has presented detldled testi- 
I mony to the 'committee in Washington, and has wor^ very close- 
ly with the committee over a long span of time. We are deeply 
appreciative of the contributions made by the OICs. 
. The final witness in this panfel is Mr. John Bowsen Philadelphia 
Urban Coalition. / . 
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JOHN BOWSER, PHILADELPHIA URBAN 
^ iOALITiON 

morning, Mr. Chairman, and Congr^sman 



i<^ize for not having written testimony. I will, 
ing, reduce my testimony to writing, and submit 
_ appropriate number of copi^. ^ 
that submission, I will include information about 
so that you, Mr. Chairman, might have a better 
, the role that the Philadelphia Urban Coalition 
might play, shduld bill H.R. 4465 become enacted' 
I iam appreciative of this opportunity, and I want to be as effec- 
>ut I cannot begin my specific testimony without 
comments of earlier speakers. I think that it is 
for a leading governmental official, such as an 
[est that the hero of the inner-city youngster 
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m a person who is outside the Ikw, doing a nimiber of things that I 
will not reiterate 

That is 90 far from the. truth, I think, that it best d^ribes the 
problem that we have in getting an effective use^of Federal funds 
in thcf area of the fiard to emjrfoy?* 

Ani^ually, my organi2ation^conducts a workshop for youth inter- 
ested in* employment at Temple University. That workshop tri^ to 
make them aware of new job opportunities. We spend a whole day 
teaching them how to prepare job applications. It is oversubscribed. 
We have over 400 youngsters who would like to attend, but we can 
only accommodate 300. We h'&ve to tUrn young people away. Their 
hero is certainly not the individual described ^y Mrr Fei^usoh. 

Second, I think that it is totally inaccurate* to sq^g^t that there^ / 
is some historical comparison betv^n the economics of the Depres** 
sion, and the economics that we Rtce today.' This ^nomy is not 
going to mysteriously straighten it^rt out. We are not comparable 
to a set of economic conditions with r^pect to the Depression, so 
that someone whose idea, expressed eanier, that if we just continue 
to plug along, and ask the^Governmentlfpr more — I heard you say, 
Mr. Chairman, that you had big problesis getting at least the same 
in the youth service area. Ask them for $3.1 billion to get this bill 
in the first year, without identifying where that is going to come 
from, and suggest that vre can do all the things we have been 
doini^, or hkve done in the Depr^ion, will solve this problem, to • 
me is compjetely inaccurate. ' , 

I have a background in economics. I spent more time working in, 
Ihe private sector than I have for the Philadelphia Urban Coali< 
tiom I think I understand very, well what I am talking about. | am 
not a lawyer, and maybe that is another problem. 

The background in Philadelphia is that we have a work force of 
about 800,000 people. M(e have a population of 1.8 million pfeople. 
In the country/ we haVe a population of about 200 million people, 
with a work force of abgiut 100 million people. Clearly you can see 
.that nationally there is about 50 percent of the population em- 
ployed. In Philadelphia, we have less than that of the city's popula- 
tion employed.' That is im|x>rtant. 

In addition, Philadelphia is a taxing aberration, I hate to use 
that word. This city has the right to tix nonresidents that work in 
the city. There is no commitment that I can distinguish on the part 
of local officials to apply funds that come here for economic devel- 
opment purposes and for job purposes, Mot unless it is written into 
the eligibility criteria, to isolate those jol^ for city residents first. 
' No commitment. 

We spend urban government action grarit money when we can 
get it. We spend HUD money when we can get it for economic 
development activities, with no commitment on the part of the 
employer to hire city r^idents. That. is good local politics, because 
the worker, because of his residence, pays city wage tax. So there is 
really no cpmmitment to insure that city r^identS get jobs. 

I belfeve that work experience is a family ej^perience. If the 
parents/are not accustomed to work, the children are not, there- 
fore, expecting to go to work. We must look at this problem, I 
think, from a realistic standpoint. 
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« This city must make a commitment to>hire its r^idents first. All 
the statistics indicate that the city's population is declining. If the 
labor force remains the same at 800,000, and if there is a commit- 
ment to hire city residents -first, we Will reduce the unemployment 
^ it relates to city residents, and wis will reduce the unemploy- 
ment problem as it relates to city vouth. 
' I am concerned about this bill, because I am copoem^ about its 
^ financing. As advocate for a bill of this nature, I am concerned if I 
' am also not contributing to the reduction cf services in some other 
area. I don't want to give up housing. I don't want to give up thwex 
. . • services. I den't want to give up other procrarbs for human ne^.l 
to fund billion for this youth bill, but I need the hill. ) 

I know Iha^ the Government is currently pursuing a new reve- 
nue Source, called windfall prdfits tax. I know that the Congress of 
the United States passed a bill that would raise over a lO-yeAr 

geriod $104 billion. l also know that the Congress of the United 
tatea did not specify programmatic expenditure. 
It would seem to me to make sense to tie this bill and its funding 
to windfall profits tax. It would seem to me that it cojUd directly, 
comply with the administration's programmatic expectation to as- 
sist the poor. 

I am extremely distressed about the administration's allocation 
of this $10.4 billion annually that they would hope to get from the 
windfall profits tax. As T understand that allocation, they are 
contemplating $2.4 billion for the poor, $1.6 million for mass trans- 
portation, ^d $6 billion for alternative sources. Sixty percent of 
the bill is to go to the creation of new wealth, again without 
recognizing other employment needs, again without suggesting lo- 
cation analyses, where these plants would he locatedTand who 
would get the )oi&. ' ^ 

I have great difficulty accepting that in the first year of this new 
tax, shpuhd they get it, th&y can even move $6 billion in alternative 
sources. So I would suggest that this committee consider increasing 
• ^ the allocations that I have heard from the administration in terms 
of assistance to the poor by the amount required to fund this 
legislation. 

That would mean to me, therefore, that the windfall profits tax, 
we might see $5.5. billion going to assist the poor, including youth 
unemployment. 

Further I would hope that in looking for the funding to do these 
things, that we also heavily suggest that when the alternative 
sources are pursued, and. when the production plants are to be 
located, we look .to locate those plants in urban areas where we 
have a continuing unemployment problem. 

With specific reference, I would like to look at the amendment 
proposed to title V, suggesting that we need more information, and 
also, I guessr, the amendment that is proposed to title I, si^esting 
. that we need to talk about individual employroent prescription. 

We have long known in this ^country from maijy an economic 
study that the people are in the places that the jobs are not. This 
Government has not yet been serious about exposing inner-city 
youth to the rest of the country. 

Some years ago, I happened to visit Minneapolis, Minn., and the 
crisis in Minneapolis is that they have an insufficient number of 

erIc • 
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minority youth to employ in prc^prams that the city'^f Minneapolis 
haa, in onder to meet ita summer job rammitment 

I also found that in"^ the private sector, at the Minneapolis air- 
part, they had an insufficient qpmber of people that wanted those 
kinds of jobs. We, in the city, go begging, for jobs that dp not feidst, 
but in other placM in the country, the jobs do exist. 

My organization did propose tlie appropriate ^iministrative 
body an exploratory kind of American revisited pn^raita whex^ we 
would link innetr^it^ youngsbers^ with viable .social service agencies 
il^some of these other cities and open their ey^ about the United 
States. . ^ ^ 

If you talk to inner^ity youngsters, which is Aot done often 
enough, you will find that fliey are really^ not aware of what it 
means to cross a bridge to leave Pennsylvania, or to cross a State 
boundary line an<j to go into another State. What does the Sunbelt 
mean in terms ofjol^? What do^ the north part of the United 
States mean in terms of disproportionate sh£u^ of minorities. 

One of these things that we now see clearly is that, the ujiem- 
plo)rment problem is Mt evenly shared. It is not evenly Glared by 
location. It is not eye^^^^d by ethnic groups. If we are going to 
attack the unempl6yi!||^^H|felem and identify young people as a 
target, we must rec^H^^e problem that location analysis, 
where the youi:^ people are; and where the jobs are, may b^ in 
totally different plac^, and that oug;ht to be, as I sm it, an int^pral 
part of this legislation. 

The other thing that distrubed me, L- think, which generally' 
along the same theme, is that if we raise the consciousness level of 
young people to training programs,' they will find jol^. Z guess that 
means that there are jofe waiting that are unfill^ simply because 
of skills. That is far from the truth. 

The truth is that we are ''now into an intemation^d market 
developmen|; strat^y. It is important for the United Stat^ to help 
mai;iland China develop its industrial base. It is also a reality that 
in^tment capital is not expanding. I happened to live through a 
situation while at. RCA, when it was important to the Kennedy 
ddministratipn to develop the economic base of Formosa. * 

As a consequence, RCA was encouraged to cl<^ its radio manu- 
facturing plant in Camden, N.J., a ci^ just south of hSt^^ and 
relocate that manufacturing plant on Formosa. What that did to 
Camden in 1960, CamdefNhas never recovered from. Those jobs are 
gone. They are long gone, and they are n^ ver going to come back. 

When Coca<^la elects to go to mainland China, when industry 
decides that the marginal profit return to pursue certain interna- 
tional markets is better for their investors than to concteVn ttiem- 
selves with domestic economic development, we have to recc^ize 
that with our Government, and our Government ought to b^in 
that dialog, and that discussion. 

I mean to be cooperative. I don't mean to lecture. Much of new 
technolc^ is financed Iby Government expenditures. Many of the 
, new proQUCts being manufactured outside of the United States was 
financed by Government experiments, often buried *r in DOD con- 
tracts, often issued as direct technology grants to m^gor research 
laboratori^. 
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oliht^t„^'Kf'"^^^^''¥^^" the,creaUon of this new fechnology ' we 

' th^ ^ew- D^nl^'b? f'^l^^y.^^^ that the^ new^^ntl 
T^n - proaucta be- located m areas where we pj»n afJ^ 

ana aeweioping iiations, ^ me seems mextricablv tiflrf tX fh^%JlZA 
mu^or unemployment, and specmcaSytiZ V:^ftSt_ 

,Finapcing this bill, to me, U also an lssii*that fennot eo unatat. 

fhfn?i?^**^** -i"® ^^'^^^^^ be supported. I intend to' do tliat I ' 
K?e7„fe'^.S"m^-^M,e^^^^^^ 

maVt|e S^;.SSrtSlim^onf "'^^-«°™ 
Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Boiraer. 

iJ^^r^e fundL:'f£S^^SF^^' <» the 



^emp,„yA,ent.pToirW:Thr;SS.n'\£e"1^ 

tKi«?^'"l^ ^« a proposal thatThould be directed to 

expanded to^clUde programs, or at least to emnhisize' thp link 
bet»«n e^itloyment aiid the school system. WhUerhwe not W 
fntenK^H^"^ """^ ^^^'"'^ statemeS" id I oe^t^ 
mtend to do so, I assume you W made some sp^ific reSm^S? 
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dations as to how these provisions can be incorporated in the 
pending proposal. 

I agree with you that that link should be made much cl(^r than 
it is, and that we should begin at a much earlier age in order to 
prepare youth. • 

Am I correct in assuming that you have included in your pre- 
pared statement some specific - recommendations as to how tl>e . 
propwal can be amended to include those suggestions. If you have 
not. may X suggest to you that you do so, and submit that to the 
committee. . y 

Mr. Richmond. Yes; I have them in my prebared statement. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. V 
^ Mr Gtay? 

Mr! Gray. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

One of the things that I would like to ask Mr. Finney, because Ae 
emphasized 'the need fqr more community based organisations par- 
ticipation in youth job development, to be a little more specific 
amplify that comment. \ 

Mr. FiNNKY. TheJ^rust of what I was saying is simply this: We 
should avail ourselves orthe best service deliverers in meeting this 
complex problem. In our own experience in running demonstration 
prc^rams arcomd the country in a variety of sites, very frequently 
the best deliverer is that group which is closest to the young people 
to be reached," to be motivated, to be assisted in getting access to 
the world of pppprtunity. 

Those are, alas, in many instances, not going to be schools sys- 
tems, and they are not going to be Government agenci^. They may . 
very well be OIC s and urban coalitions, and a whole variety of 
grc^rams that arte out there. 

I was trying to make the point that a lot of the experience that I 
see personally in our work on YDPA speaks eloquently to the 
capacity of local groups, but' the capacity is insufficient to do the 
whole job, clearly, but that it ought to be bufit in. That connectjwn 
between community based oiiganizations, city manpower agencies, 
and school systems needs a lot of work, anH needs to be perfected 
over the course of whatever comes next^ the legislation*. , 

Mr. Gray. Would you encourage in the city ofi Philadelphia to 
make greater use of community based organizations ana labor 
market intermediaries for functions, such as the competence of 
employment training, as oppo^ to the more centralized pattern 
that we currently have? 

Mr. FiNNEt' It would be inconsktent for me to say what I did, 
and not to say that it be Applied, If well done, and carefully in my 
own backyard. Yes; I believe that very strongly. 

I will also go back to what I said in my testimony that we are all 
very young in knowing how to work these things right. Clearly 
those community groups have got to be held to .h^h standards. 
Clearly Government people have to learn how to work with them. 
The partnership businef^ is not ea^ to pull off. But this problem-* 
requires the pr^ence and the uj^iront leadership of community 
people. 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Bowser, you mentioned that you took issue with 
the earlier comment in the testimony heard here this morning. 
Could vou be a little more specific? 

21') 
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. fhSJ i ?f ?f? "^^^^ two.general themes that I heard earlier 

£Sni 7J^i^.^ take issue wiCh One of them."n demonstrSl^ 
IZXf^ ^^'^ business of mofivation. and the hero worshib 

. Ferguson said that he was competing against what he 
called "pimps and drug pushere." I guess. aSd oleTwho probLwy 
Z^tj!^""^ ^ ^"^e came out with per hour As a 

S^r\T' ^^^J^' neighborhood saw th<^ fofk? 

f i'^!^^®"*' "^^"^^ participate in these programs Th£ is 
^ a preposterous statement. That is absolutely false I^STmenUon 
of^one simple example, and there.are othei that I cSSd 

I gave the example of where my organization sponsors an annual 
conference and tKe city of Philadelphia does not SXibSte 1 

^TL of ntlfr^''^""^; T attempt to do T^The help 

of a lot of other youngsters is to make people aware of the ooten- 

Lllki?inH^f*'v""'K^' r^«"S^e them STLw to apprc^ch^^ 
joMmportunities. how to conduct an interview, how to completed 
ap^cation The fact is that that conference is overeuSS b? 
Jh^ol axa^le'^""^^^ accommodat^& I^av^ 

ooS^at^'^budn^^ 'AT parlor as a youth owned and 

operated business. The young people worked purely on a commis- 
sion basis. That is ^v. if they don't sell the ite SiSTn^ 
«^{jaid anything yfe had more youngsters wanti^ to work "n 
t«gjjecream parlor than we could accommodate. 

bo-TOibmjt those two little examples as one thine that I take 
v6ry 8eri^5!k&ue with which aLo indicates the big p^blem tlSt ! 
have when I know 'that the lidersfiip for adminiES tW 
piwams comes frdm an indivi^al who thinks liSTS^ 

ihe other thing that J have concern with is to suggest, and this 
oame from Councilman Schwartz, that really there islr^at s^i^a^ 
ity between what we are expeYiencing now and the depresdon and 
If we go about a series of jobs prc^ilms, it is evIntuSHohig t^ 
straighten itself out. and all tfiese things are going to gf awav 
That IS not going to happen. It is not going to hSn bel^uIT^e 
arenot targeting on city residents. ^ because we 

JS^It li'"'® ir^entive for local government to target on city 
mint fh^.^"^ ^ It^ ^')?« Structure. I think that the Govern^ ' 
Hu Jifr nl-"^ ^"""^-'^^^ Government that does fund 

citv TffeLl ^eyel«Pn}ent praams ought to require that 

• Dr Ritter. and Dr. Richmond, would you give me your comments 

°"n*«' f^"K^'°" ^iifferential'^anf tL Sum S 

th?» 1°^ the arguments that^we hear often at the national levtfis 
l^i^'if"/- °^ the programs don't work because of the minimuS 
-^age that IS paid to you qg persons. I think I heard someone earlie? 
this morning use th^t als5Sn their testimony ^"^^one earner 

level S-dD'r^mnnr"' ^^P^"^"*:®' working at the grassroots 
ll fL Jl^ Dr. Richmond, could you give me quickly your reaction' 
to the differential m the minimum wage*^ leacwun 
„ ^l^IwH"^ '^^"^ Congressman. I very strongly favor 

a suitable minimum wage for .youth. I do not think iSat iust 
because a person haptens to be 15. 16, 17. or 18 yea^ old. ti7y 
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ought to be paid much 1^ than someone who may happen to be 
older, and doing the same or nearly the same thing. f 

I aWo think that the incentive for suitable minimum wage car- 
ries with it the necessity for providing the kind of job environment, 
so that that youngster can properly benefit* from that job experi- 
ence, and not be caught in the bottom rung of a job for an extended 
period of time, for example. 

Some people that I am aware of go into a job at mmimum wage 
• as a youth, and remain at the bottom of the ladder, even after they 
become aff older adult. I think th^re neejds to be structured some 
career ladders, sb that yOting people who started at the minimum 
wage, can move up. r _x 

Let me repeat, I think, for a Variety of reasons, I support the 
minimum wage, not the least of which, I am aware that there are a 
lot of people living in perpetual poverty. If the loaf of bread keeps 
' going up, and the youngster iias to help provide the, income for 
that family, why shouldn t his wage keep going up. 

Mr. Gray. Dr. Richmond? , 

Dr. Richmond. I am in deep conflict about this matter. It is clear 
to me that the families that these youth come from rely on the 
minimum wage, which helps a great deal. So the youth employ- 
ment bill is of great help, not only to the youth, but to the farojhes 
that these youth help to support. 

On the bther hand, in the actual operation of training prc«rams, 
there is a kind of justice in paying students for their productive 
work, and not paying them when they are being trained. As they 
become a force in the prt^am itself, pushing the teachers of that 
training so that they can get to the full wage, and then move, m 
fact, into a higher wage. . , . \ 

One of the things that I find myself favoring m that instance was 
that we not pay the youth while they are receiving training, or 
some percentage of their time, and they get some sort of rating at a 
40-percent t(raining level, and then when they are fully trained, 

and they get fully paid. ^ , . uu i. •* 

I think that there may be a way out of this dilemma, although it 
is a similar way out. I would like to see a part of the youth s wage 
be put into a bank account for him as an investment toward the 
completion of school, and either going on to college or a job, or 

I think that it is psychologically important for youth to have 
access, or control, or know that they have earned something that 
they can use in the future. The children and youth I have dealt 
with are living sort of for the immediate payoff, and the youth who 
are wealthier, and have a bank account set up for them, even when 
they have not earned, they have a sense of psychological security 
that there was going to be some money way up ahead that would 
make it possible for them to go to college, or make it p€«sible to go 
• on to technical school, or make it possible, if you like, just to take 
the cash out when they finished. It was an incentive, then, to 
continue and to learn. . 

So I would like to see much more thought go mto how this could 
be used as an incentive. 

My remarks earlier were that I thought children ought to be 
able to earn an income. I really believe that the time has come for 
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that. Mr Bowser said that if children came from famiHes th^t were 
not working, that they had a h^tory of not working and not 
earning a wage. I think that it is important to begin that wage 
experience m the first grade, where students can have an income 
and c^n have some discretionary income and some savings that 
they can use for the purposes that they need tqfuse it for So that 
we begin to Break that tradition. ^ ^ lor. oo mat 

qu^tioS^^' ^^'^ Chairman. I have satisfied all my 

tel C(|nmct between Dr. Richmond's testimony and that of Dr 
Kitter. As I uijderstand it there is still basic support, for the mini- 
. mum wage. However, I think that in the case cited by you. Dr 
Richmond, you indK^te ^hat we institutionalize the career struc- 
ture, so that the individual starting at the lower wage will be 
receiving the difference in "specific training, and to give him the 
opportunity to ^vance. This is different, I woul? Lume. from 
what Reverend Ri>ter was indicating as basic support for the mini- 
mum wage. , ' '^'^ , 

It seems to me that there is a way of reconciling the two views, 
so that you do not support the idea for a proposal that is going Ut' 
in some way give support to the exploitation of youth, rather than 
the development of youth. I don't see any basic conflict 

Mr, Richmond. The conflict is the immediate need of income of 
theTamily, as opposed to putting it all to the collection end. I think 

iSnif^^ !i "^^^i- ^' be. a good idea, if we 

could afford it. to put some of that into savings which they can 
cash at a later time. 

Mr. Hawkins. One of the great concerns of the committee is not 
only exploitation of .the youth, but also that there not be a displace- 
ment ot the adult in order to make room for the youth. We want 
the youth to be employed. ■ 
' Mr. Myers*!* 

Mr. Mykrs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Finney maybe you would like to answer this question or 
?iate,lt "^^"'^ ^'^^ ^ I would apire- 

In title VI of the proposed legislation— title VI deals with the 
expansion of the apprenticeship program-it talks about shortage 
of occupations and also talks aiwut underutilization of apprentke- 
ship programs Is there such a thing in the city as underutilization 
of apprenticeship programs?^ 

It would seem to me that we would not qualify to participate in 
any of these funds, the $60 million. We have such Tshor^ of 
wSld ■'"^^ ^ ^^^^ comment on that, if you 

Di?!*'"^^/^i.^*'^T^ competent to answer that in the context of 

Philadelphia. I would throw in this pointy however, that there are 
lots of new occupations in lots of new areas, where apprenticeship 
programs ought to, be stimulated and ought to be developed. We 
are doing to a little bit of that on a demonstration basiTnow. 

I understand your problem, but I cannot answer it specifically 
Perhaps Tom, or John Bowser can. ^' 
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Mr. Myers. It seems to me that all of the various labor unions 
that have apprenticeship pregrams. they also have a tremendous 
^ amount of unemployment within their ranks. That is the jwint 
^Hhat I am making. How can you have a viable apprentic^hip 
^prqlram, when you have no jobs to go to when you finish the 
'apprenticeship program. , . m^, 

Mr. RiTTER. Part of the problem is related to comethmg that Mr. 
Bowser said. The distribution of unemployment is at abater rate 
ampng minorities than it ought to be. The same statement holds 
when it comes to the number of apprenticeship p<»itiqns made 
available to minorities l§^r less than it ought to be in the various 
unions crafts and skills area. 

For example, one of the concerns<|We have is that the unions, 
which are primarily dominate by whites, do not make available a 
su'fiicient number of apprenticeship petitions to minorities that 
they ought to make. Therefore, -even when we construct a facility, 
and it is union labor, the contractors and Subcontractors complain 
that they cannot find minorities, and they cannot find minorities 
because the, minoiuties were not given an opportunity to get into 
the pipeline! ^■^^^..-^'-^ t ' . j 

Rehabilitation is only one area^ but the whole construction and 
mechanical engineering area is open to additional numbers of mi- 
nority youth for employment, but you have got to be able to deal 
with the unions. , j i.- 

Mr. Bowser. I would like to make a comment with regard to this 
general question. I think I understand what Ccfngressman Myers is 
saying, and in all probability if you were to count up the number of 
people w*io are already trained, and cejrtified in |a particular skill, 
and compare it to the jobs, you are going to have numbers of 
, people who are going to be unemployed that are already trained. 

I also understand what Reverend Ritter is spying, there is a 
history with ^r^pect ta that, and so that you use that as a judg- 
ment that you never get minoriti^ and Hispanic into that. I would 
like to tie that also to what I am saying. 

I think that we have to stop looking so parochially at jobs withm 
this political subdivision, or jote within some other political subdi- 
vision. I would much prefer to be a certified apprentice plumber or 
carpenter unemployed and able to get on a bus, or a train, and go 
some pla^ff where there is a construction site, and maybe get a job, 
than to be an uncertified apprentice carpenter or plumber, un- 
trained, and still unemployed. v"^. 

So I think that if we look at this thing not so much that«iere is 
a union hall on Locust Street, and a job on 15th Street, Ibut we 
develop the union skills for a' country. Then, I think weare going 
to get a combination of what you are saying, and a coml^ination of 
what the o^ers were saying about this particular component. 

Mr. Myers. I was basically referring to the question dealing with 
pockets of unemployment, such as we face in this city, and in other 
States; the city of Houston, for example, has an unemployment 
rate of below 8 percent, and we are about 9 percent here. So 
dealing with the pockets of unemployment i3 basically the question 
that I was addressing. . . 

N Mr. RrrTER. I think that part of the solution will lie in mtoving 
toward the new, young growth Industrie, some of which are in this 
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area, and some of which are not, and could be brought into this 

drtot^i^^rfH""^^*^' "^^f"^" in what pubufpohS wSj 

do to lend- Itself to msure the partic nation of minoriti^ in thp 
growing industries, such as enei^or «5^rvaUon 

Mr. Myers. I agree very mdch. Reverend Ritter, particularly 

PwUplnL«"^f'^^'? i^^- 5. dealing with an older 'c^such^ 
Philadelphia, whose industrial base is certainly dwindling, and the 
semce industry looks more promising down the road 
,.2^ ^'i^^y^''^ organimtion has been exploring those opportuni- 
rb^^mSr-^W^^ that direction. whlS^you areZ^y 

people employed in that industry, and t^ ^ ^ound 6?(W0'^ 
the experience that we have gained over Uie years Mi^tStimt 
^ directions as far as opiortunitieTl^pp^ 

ciate wlmt you and your organization have been doing 

thflJ)!^!l^i generally, and I did not respond to 

5^°? Philadephia, because I do not know them tSsp^ 
rS^ I/^^^iniake two points. It is not only, as Rever^S 

Ritter just said, m the new areas, but there is also a problein of 
replenishment, which we in our work are fuidiAg P"**»^^ « 

For example, in the metal trades and machinery industries in 

SK^e iTn tSr^^"^^"^ '"^i^" .realization that the^miioni^ed 
tT/ r>ii «f ^fw ® ^ ^^^^ ^^S- ^d the sudden desire on 
the part of both management and labor to replenish th<^ ranS^ 
"it^^fi^^t instance to minority personnel ' 

n Jit f^- "H'"- fVP^'^^S that I think might be served by this 
proposal in the legislation. «^ uy viua 

The other point that I would make, if you add up the number of 

X'?'k?n^ o?"*.-^r ^'"^^^ °" public woX Lid 

other kinds of activities, our own tunnel here in Philadelohia the 
agreements to employ minority personnel in a vi?et7of crSls I 
mjspect that if you added up the nfflber of tS^^SmSts 
involving the use of Federal funds to buiSd this and^nSTtha? 
Ck^S' andfnd J?? TKI'T"" ^ ^ ranksTf mTnori'y 



Mr. Myers. Thank you. 

Thank you. Mr. Chairman. # 



Mr. Bowses. Thank you very much. I taive one comment that I 
the l^^LlTtj^^"^^^ to^-^ of the"™twoi in 

Jk a't"AP™^»i'l^"^ C"'"''^ Government tends to 
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people on the welfare rolls, who do not have dependent children, 
and who are not eli^ble for SSI. 

So a» I look at this provision, I am concerned whether or not it 
would accommodate general welfare recipients who right now fall 
strictly on the responsibility of the State. 

The other thing that concerns me is that whether it would be 
appropriate for the legislation to enact some safeguards to protect 
those volunteers from abuses that do occur with respect to the local 
administration. The abuse that I am referring to is the cutoff of the 
Welfare payment, the inability to get the welfare payments reinsti- 
tuted should a person want to withdraw from being a volunteer, 
the lack of supportive services if you do have dependent children, 
wh&t about day care, what about some transitional increase in the 
grants so that people can ^^o to and from job emplojmient inter- 
views, and such. 

As I look at the analysis of this particular amendment, I did 
want to raise th(^ conofems. 

Reverend Rfttkr. Could I make one point, please sir? 

^r. Hawkins. Is it in relation to this point? 

Reverend. Rhter. Y^, sir. It is tangential. m 

Mr. Hawkins. I wanted to comment on M^Bowser's point di- 
rectly, m 
" Reverend. Rftter. I am sorry. t 

Mr. Hawkins. But I will give you the opportunity to make your 
point. 

Reverend. RnrfiR. You had better make your-point. 

Mr. Haw^cins. I simply wanted to inform Mr. Bowser that this 
particular part of the propel is somewhat limited. The issue 
being rais^ is addressed in the jobs component of the welfare 
reform package. I think that the subcommittee's reasoning is very 
close to the statements made by you. 

We view the problem as something larger than the AFDC rolls, 
so that the jobs component of the bill that the comtmittee has 
introduced is somei^hat in contrast to what the administration is 
proposing. It is much broader in its coverage. So I think that point 
is reasonably taken care of. 

Mr. Bowers. The welfare recipients who volunteer, who are eligi- 
ble, t 

Mr. Hawkins. There, the subcommittee's thinking is more in the 
line of entitlement rather than making the jote available merely 
on the basis of how much money may be available. We .feel that if 
welfare is going^ to be reformed, the joi^ are going to be virtually 
required, an individual should then obtaiij an entitlement right 
rather than be subjected to all of the problems that relate to 
individuals getting on and off the welfare rolls. 

The thinking of the committee is very much along that line. We 
certainly appreciate the support that you have given to that idea. 

Reverend, kitter? 

Reverend Rtttkr. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. ^ 

I mentioned in my t^imony about the n^d for an intergovem- 

ment committee. I would like to cite an example of why I said that. 
Along with the help of Mr. Bowser, and the Ufban Coalition, and 

others, we have, been attempting to effect some relationship and 

I 
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KS^^'Si'^'iS' North-East corridor kfipspvement project, apd 
'AMTIUK. Then we tried to work with Ck>nRaiI. 

^ffJJll^' public policy is not being carried out adeouatelv 
withm NECP or with AMT^tAK or ConiSil. Three bLks^rto 
«ee me just recently, complaining- about the racism and discrimina- 
tory practices that are being carri^ on by CtonRail right now. 

i??^ u •( P"^^»c policy can effect change in m^r employers 
such as CxinRail. we will have another avenue for youth participa- 

Mr. Hawkins. The Chair person^ apMSgia^UiK comment. I 
may point out that t^ere is now Sndinf in the CoAress a bill 
introduced by Mr. Flono to look ilfto *e railroad Indlstry This 
happens to relate to the Milwaukee Railroad which willWiscontin- 
ue operations. The problem arises with jwhat is to be dole to then 
move those ^employ^ who will lose their jobs over td another 
operating railroad, which may be successfully operating. 

The propwal tp which I am referring has in it a provision which 
would nullify title VII. and the Executive orders rSating to eS 
emplojrment opportunities. This particular provision is merely a 
banning of provisions that are going to mean the suspension or 
nullification of equal employment opportunities, which will be a 
double blow at minorities. 

I point this out merely to indicate the seriousness of the situa- 
tion.. 1 think that the statement that yqu made really goes to that 
subject. It 18 a serious threat. It is not the subject matter for 
heanng this morning. So I am not going to indulge in that, but I 
point It out to show that there is some justification, for the concern 

• that you have expressed. 

Reverend RmTSR. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins If there are no further auctions, I wish to thank 
the members of this panel. They have been very helpful to the 
committee and we certainly appreciate your testimcmy. We look 
forward, obviously, to a continuation of our communication with 

Teli}^J^fx^^ |)anel is the Community Organizations representatives 

M \9}Wnfwitnesses would come to the witness table. 
•1 f ouS^?!, director. Education -to Work Coun- 

&f/T^M^PD^L^'" i^J^*' founder, Youth Employment 

Coahtiori; Mr Robert Robmson, executive vice president, Negro 
S[m !j I ,^<^ershiP Council; Mr. Robert Sorrell. president, 

«h!^k-^ n^'^^ •, ^lu«"^ ^^^^^^ '^^ Kalaec, president 
Philadelphia Council of Neighborhood Organizations. , 

firat ■ ^^"^^ "^^^^ ^^^^ ^""^^ 

[The prepared statement of Wayne Owens follows:] 

Phwared Statkmi:nt ok Wayne L. Owens, Exmrnvs Director, Education to 
Work Council or Philadsu-mu. Inc. 
Good Mornihg! I appreciate the opportunity to share some reflections with Vou 
Sl?i^,°rV°^ * 1*^* of working with youth in schools as Snu^itTaffS 
managerof General Electric Co. in Philadelphia. For the past two and a hSf veaS 

* I have been on special assignment from dE. to develorand dim? In eff^^ 
voT^rwirh'tfi-""'"*^- r-^i^^t'^f. ^»ringing together "^the seve^ SrtalrJiL 
^l^M ^*'P "y*0Pl« (^pecialfy youth) move succe^fully from education to ' 

Ltto'^^KcLTplitd^Tpt^ ' ^ ^''""^'^ ^« 
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When the National Manpower Institute, under contract to the Department of 
'Labor, developed the Work Education Com»rtium project, Jocally controlled and 
individualized efforts at collaboration were undertaken ip 83 locations^ around the 
U.S. In each location^ the notion was to build on whatever was. already underway 
and to move forward in an expeditio^u* m'anner to elicit new efforts of cooperation 
and dialogue aMong tho«} serving youth in sl^hoob and yOuth who had left ^hools. 
All of whom were tfeeking employment. 

In Philadelphia the effort wm launc^ied as a Committee of the Mandated Advxso- 
^ry Council on Career Education and emerged 1 year later as the Education to Work 
Oiuncit of Philadelphia, an orgaftization whose board of directors reflects equal 
numerical repra^entation between labor organizations, industry and community- 
based organisations. Representatives from government agencies and |8»condary and 
poat-secondary educational systems, as well as groups from the p^blic-at-large con- 
cerned with youth employment are also included on the board of airectors. 

The Education to Work Council of Philadelphia (EWCP) does not o^rate pro- 
grams, In the sense which its members do. It seeks, rather, to provide a non« 
competitive neutral ^vehicle for the encouragement, plannii^ and ^velopment of 
youth employment projects. When there are funds to be sought^ EWCP brings 
together a propoiial team which ezaminei the most viable among its agencies to bid 
on these funds and assists in that proems, rather than seeking program funds for 
EWCP. 4n its finit year, this approach helped to develop the YWCA's "prove pro- 
gram" which it training l(t)_yoUng (in-«chool) ^opng women in sufeh non-tra4itional 
careers as sheet metal/welding, graphic arts, construction skills and automotive 
mechanics/ repair. The training is taking place at the Randolph Sails Center of the 
school district of Philadelphia in cooperation with the Division erf Career Education. 

The council has also worked closely with our "prime sponsor." the Philadelphia 
Area Manpower Planning Council (AMPC) in planning, proposal development/re- 
view, technical asaistance and external communication regarding youth employment 
programs sponsored by CETA funds. A representative of th© AMPC has served from 
the Councif's inception on its board of directors, as has the Director of the City's 
Youth Services Coordinating Office (YSCO) and the Coordinator of Youth Programs 
for the Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security (Philadelphia office). 

EWCP operates a CETA program-operators' task force on a monthly basis to 
provide for mutual asaistance and sharing of experiences by pi^ogram operators. And 
the technical assistance requited by the operators in the various areas which their 
experience indicat4» the need for added assistance and understanding. ^ 

Over a dozen career-education/youth-empioyment programs being operated by 
privately-sponsored not-for-profit corporations in the City of Philadelphia serve 
thousands of youth in city schools, generating private support in tha hundreds of 
thousands of dollars every year. These groups gather monthly to exchange infoma- 
tion and mutually encourage one another in their efforts as part of the EWCP 
originated and operated Career Education Roundtable. the groups include such 
profesjionaf target areas as: engineering, medicine, law and busiaees administra- 
tion Others in the roundtable provide skills training in such ar^ as: automotive 
repair, electricity, graphic arts and construction work. As the Career Education 
Roundtable (CER) develops gr«^ter external communication about the programs 
they operate, the publicity will help them, in turn, generate necessary funds to 
continue their prt^Jfccta. Sipce most of .the support, leadership (boards) and impetus 
for these projects comes from private soun^, EWCP is examming po^ible hook-ups 
with Private Industry Council (PIC) resources. One major study is already approved 
by PK' to examine how the succa^sful ''academy" projects begun by industry in 
response to the challertge of the urban coalition can be replicated or expanded in 
Philadelphia schools to better prepare more youth for jobs with industry, 

EWCP also examines barriers which arise or exist in the systems which move 
people between education and work. For many who have dropped out of school, 
GED has become the only reasonable available alternative. EWCP led an effort to 
secure State approval for a 3rd testing center to alleviate delavs experience by 
individuals awaiting opportunity to take the t^ts when backlogs developed as 
funding shortages temporarily dosed some locations. 

lih the summer of 1979, representative of over twenty (20) Education to Work 
C<>uneil8 have formed a new corporation, the National Work^Education Consortium 
CNWEC) The group (incorporated in the District of Columbia) has accepted. /our 
initial fimctions: (1) Mutual assistance in "netwoi^king" of information about exist- 
ing and planned programs; (25 technical assistance for new and existing councils; (8) 
sdicitation of funds to undergird the work of existing councils in the fWEX^ 
organization; and <4) the shaping of public? poliry with regard to pre^nt and emerg- 
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*ing legiiilation/regulatiint* affecting people (particularly youth) in the transition 
from education to emplci^ment. 

Vrom the vantage point of executive director of EWCP (I do not speak ofricially 
tor the hWC P) and an an active member of the area manpower plaMing council 
(Employment and Training Advisory Committee), the CETA ^outh advSory commit- 
tee, chairman of t» Summer Youth Employment Subcommittee for CETA, and an 
active member of Bie-operating committee of the private industry council, I have a 

1 *!*f®n^t*o"* ^ «t this hearing which I hope may be of value: 

Multi year funding and ade<^uate lead-time are vital to aucx^ if any prajress 
18 to be made m improving training programs for youth. One thing unintentionally 
T^^^^im^ ^ original Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 
IWll (YbUPA) IS that the t<^l machinexy to deliver r^urc^ito locally operated 
programs is so cumbersome that much time is lost in the actual start up of such 
programs. While-the legislation wa3* passed in August 19?7, in most cas^ funds 
were not received by groups operating such programs in Philadelphia until Febru- 
ary ij l»78— It then. Meanwhile, information/feedback and the "knowledge develop- 
ment process was to begin in the office of youth programs of the Departm^t of 
La&or by March 1! With many, if not most, programs barely getting underway, the 
kind of information whitrh can be fed back at such an interval is negative if not 
inconsequential. Unless programs are funded on a predictable longerferm basis we 
are doomed to^peat the mistakes of the last attempt to deal with youth unemploy- 
ment. The testimony of both CETA contractors and not-f©r-profit programs for 
youth operated m the pnv^ sector indicate that the pr^nt short-cycle funding/ 
termination of prt)grams is inherently discouraging and self-defeating. 

2. It is better to seek out well developed and established youth employment/ 
career education programs with a good track record and fund them to continue 
successful elTorts that it is to continuously seek to develop new agencies or to 
require existing succtsisful progr^!toyto scrap what they are doing ... and start 
new programs. Out national fasciiktion with innovation has led us to abandon and 
discontinue numerous good progrfcns in an endl^ quest for "seed money" for 
projects which will, in turn, be jettisoned for even newer and later projects. 

3 In the field of summer youth employment, it is vital that Federal resources 
continue to be made available to urban, as well as 1^ popluated areas. With special 
provisions and incentives being built in for th^ programs to grow out of and be 
connected to year-round programs to provide oontmuity. motivation *and incentive 
tor youth to connect what is learned in schooXand at work. F^ite the widely 
publicized criticisms of the CETA summer youth^^ployment program (SYEP) they 
Fif^y 1 ^"^ important function. While it is true that mistakes are made and 
that 100% of the purees are not always succ^fully used . to the best yield, it is 
also true that Wrvice-delivery agents are neighborhood organizations who have 
more knowledge of their youth than outside groups yet sophistication in pro- 
gram design and operation. Critic need to remember that the re^n to have SYEP 
is that most of the youths involved do not know how to work and the key is to get 

'^vSk"^^"^ ^^^^ ^ structured work situation. To shut down or reduce further 
the bYfcP would only exacerbate already difTicult conditions in the Nation's cities 
^ 4. Qur impatience with the length of the transition time and unrealistic expecta- 
tions of the private sector ne^ to be reapprai^. When all of us recognize that 
employers want seasoned" employees who have mature career outlooks and good 
work habits. And that t«en age youth complete at a marked disadvantage with 
youth in their twenties, we can plan a longer transition period with lesa false 
promises anil frustration for all. It is a frequently unacknowledged fact by us who 
are myolved with the pressures of meeting youth hopes for jobs in school or 
immecfiaU'W upon graduation, that many teen youth are not ^ttled in desire and/or . 
readme^ for a permanent" job. This large part of the population will i^uire 
longer Govern men t^ubeidiised employment while they are preparing for productive 
employniimt Transition periods for many will require three to five years of training 
and subsidued employment. And it is better to plan for that up^front than to fall 
into it with a series of short4ermed cycles which generate renewed senses of failure 
instead of longer-planned readiness po6iti%^ pn^ams which cover about the same 
afnount of time as college would for other youth. 

5. The myth that most employers are eagerly waiting to replace competent 
experienced employees with Government-subsidized inexperience and unskilled 
workers just to save monev needs to be killed. The costs to most employers to make 
an unproductive/ unskilled employee into a productively profitable worker will vir- 
Uially alwavs exceed any wage^ufeidy available to employers, including TJTC 
There is little change to move youth through the private industry council route into 
permanent privat^Miector employment unl^ there is the real and unfettered 
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opportunity for uiudalled employees lo hava wage uubttidies during the period until 
they can produce tor the empioyer. SYEP placements must be allowed in private 
bumneiMiee fur *'real work*', How much can be done in eight weeka? And employers 
need to be part of advance planning for SYEP to succeed. 

6. Structures for cooperation between local areafi and State agencteiL dealing with 
youth employment and training, including CETA, need vast improvements Collabo^ 
ration on an intenagency basin itK^te government is just as important as it is at 
the Federal or local levels. V^ti^Us^Uaboration between parallel agencies and 
local agencies is needed to nuiki goalss^mplementary in youth employment plan- 
ning and action. Education to wc^ c^jundls can play a significant role in helping to 
being this about ^ 

My thanks to the members of the hearing panel and the Subcopimittee on 
Employment Opportunities for taking time to listen to the concerns and experiences 
of those of us in the various sections of the country. It is not only refreshing to 
beheve that someone cares about local opinions, but also to feel that ^meone is 
listening who will carry these concerns back to Washington and translate them into 
appropriate settings for action. 
Respectfully submitted, 
^ Wavns L. Owkns, 

Execuiiue IHrrctor, 

STATEMENT OF WAYNE OWENS. EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT. 
EDUCATION TO WORK COUNCIL OF PHILADELPHIA ' 

Mr. OwKNS. I appreciate the opportunity to share some reflec- 
tion^ with you, which grow out of a decade of working with youths 
in schools, and community agenci^. as community affairs manager 
of the General Electric Co. in Philadelphia. 

I might say that I am still employed by General El^ric. and 
that I am on contract in relationship with the Education to Work 
Council, so that I bring some perspective of the private sector .in 
the dialog this morning. 

The National Manpower Institute had the contract with the 
Department of Labor to develop the work education consortium 
project. Locally controlled and individualized efforts at collabora- 
tion were undertaken at 33 locations around the Unit^ States. 
The key was to build on whatever was already underway, and to gp 
forward in an expeditious manner to try to get new efforts of 
cooperation and dialog among thc^ working with youth, both in « 
school and th^e who had left school, all of whom were seeking 
employment. ^ , 

In Philadelphia, the effort was launched as a committee of the 
mandated Advisory Council on Career Education, and emerged 1 
year later as the Education to Work CoungJ of Philadelphia, an 
organization whose board of directors reflects equal numerical rep- 
resentatives of labor organizations, industry, and community-based 
groups. We also have representatives from government agenda, 
and secondary and pwtsecondary educational systems. 

It is in the character of the work of the Education to Work 
Council not to operate pn^ams. As a matter of facti almc^ every* 
person testifying here this morning, with the exception of the 
president of the city council, their agencies are a part of £he 
Education to Work Council as you see from our letterhead. We 
provide a kind of noncompetitive and neutral vehicle where people 
meet regularly to strategize, and to lcK)k at problems in the field of 
youth employment, looking at how we can actually move forward 
and new ways of doing it. 
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J^mnnv^^nT- ^ §oiiig to bypass parts of my written 

t^timony and just mention a couple or three things that we do 
that will give you a feel for the cross^sectional natuTof our work 
We operate each month a CETA program operatore' task force to 
- f""'"^] assistance and sharing of experiences, as well as 
technical assistance as requested by the operators of these oro- 

grafts sponsored programs under the discretionary 

There are also more than a dozen career education programs in 
the city that are pnvatelv sponsored, and some of thSe are very 

hundreds of students, and hundreds 

S5.^«*if''*^ Kf"- ^l**^^^ ^'^^"f*^^ Aether in a ca^ 
education roundtable, so that again ^ey can sW not only their 

o??Src2£^= goals T^^particuiarll^^^^^ 

?L ^^^-'^il^^*®™®*^^"^^ ^® Industry douncU. bec^Sse 

the groupsthat are m the career education rouiidtable drewtt,^ 
initml support and impetus from industry, and with the investment 

fnnrf^lf il? ^"P^ ^^^^ can be new soui^ of 

funding there, which can enable some of those projects to irrow in 
ways that they have not previously done, 

Hnn ^ b f ^ "'^'^^ barriers in the field of educa- 

tion and work. I make referent^ m the testimony that is written to 
nature ^"'^"'''^ Program, and othe? activiti^^of ?hi2 . 

1 might just mention, for the record, that in summer of 1979, a 
maturational developni»nt took place with the formaUon of the 
national work education consdttium. Having been a project the 
groups elected to incorporate and have undertaken four biic func- 

Mutual assistance in networking of information about existing 
and planned programs; '^A^wng 

assistance for new and existing councils; 

the^I^TrglSttn'r ""''^"^ ^^^^^ "'""^^ 

I JStf*"*?'"^ f f."^^'^ ^""^y ^^^^ ^^ard to present and emerging 
I^nlfHl?''f'^h^°'^- people, particularly youth, in thi 

trwisition from education to employment • 

From the vantage point of executive director of the council, and I 

IrT ^ a<^ive member iTthe 

Area Manpower Planning CouncU. and I am talking about the 
aSII^^"'?^* and Training Advisorv Committee, the CETA Youth 
^uhM^^rrSi^^/^^h^^^ ^ Summer Youth Employment 
?nmt^* /u"" ^« a<^i^e member of the operating 

IZT!^ ^^L^ ^""C^' I do want to makf 

about three or four observations that I hope will be of vilue 

«ri t^lf?"';!"'^ multiyear funding and adequate leadtime 
are vital to the success if any nrogress is to be made in improving 
training programs for youth. One thing that was unintentionall? 
demonstrated by the original YEDPA bill is that the totS ma?Wn^ 
ery to de iver resources to locally operated programs is so cumber- 
some that much time is lost in the actual startup of such ptf^MsB 

w*.rif^if^-'°i]^ °" ^"^^ most ci^funds 

ware not received by groups operating such programs in Philadel- 



phia until February 1, 1978, if then. Meanwhile, the information/ 
feedback and the knowledge development was due to b^n in the 
OfUce of Youth Pn^ams of the Departaient of Labor by March 1, 
30 days later. Wi^h many» if not most of the programs, barely 
getting underway, the kina of information whicKcan be back at 
such an interval is negative, if not inconsequential. 

Unless programs are funded on a predictable longer term basis, 
we are doomed to repeat the same kind of mistake that we under- 
took in the demonstration bilL 

. The testimony of both CETA contractors and the no^for-p^ofit 
pn^rams for ^outh operated in the private sector indicmt^ that 
the pr^nt short-cycle funding termination of pn^ams is inher- 
ently discouraging and self*defeating. 

I commend the reference to 8 years Hn the bill, but I would urge 
that programmatic connection be made with the pc^ibility of a 
single program being funded for that same 3-year c^cle in some 
predictable way. There is a difference between monev m succeeding 
years being available, and a prc^ram being able to be Amded over 
a longer period. 

Second, it is better to seek out well ^developed and establish^ 
youth employment/career education p^q^rams with a good track 
record, and fund them to continue succ^aful efforts, than it is to 
continuously develop new agenda or require existing suoessful 
prc^ams to scrap wnat they are doing, and start new ones. 

Our national fascination with innovation has led us to abandon 
and dis(^ntmue numerous gocKi prc^ams in an endl^ quest for 
seed money for prq^ects that will, in turn, be jettisoned for ever 
newer and later projects. This bothers me greatly. 

Third, in the field of summer youth employment, it is vital that 
Federal r^urces continue to be made available to urban areas, 
with special provi^ons and incentive beii^ built in for thesQ pro^ 
grams to grow out of, and be connected to yearroimd pr^rams to 
provide continuity, motivation, and incentive for youth to connect 
what is learned in school and at work. 

Our impatience with the length of the transition time and the 
resulting unrealistic expectations of the iirivate sector also need to 
be reappraised. When all of us recognize that employers want 
seasoned employees, who have a mature outlook, ^ood work habits, 
and that teenage youth compete at a marked disadvantage with 
youth^ in their twenti^, we can and must plan a longer transition 
period, with less false promises and frustrations for the young 
people. 

It is a frequently unacknowledged fact by us who are involved 
with the pr^ur^ of meeting youth hopes for jote in school, or 
immediately upon graduation, tnat many teen youth are not set- 
tled in their desire, and i^diness for a permanent job. This large 
part of the population will require longer Govemment-subsidizM 
employment, while they are preparing for productive employment. 

Transition for many will take from 3 to 5 years of traming and 
subsidized emplojonent. It seems to me that; it is better to plan for 
that up front, than to keep having to fall into it accidentally, and 
' just bump people from one pn^ram to another, with the kind of 
frustration that is build in there, and ai^ the r^ulting in- 
crease. 
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timp ^1 "^^^^ "^^f^ ^ ^ere is a period of 

ri I non-college-bound youth that would be almost^allei 
biund ° preparation for work that is also part of the^llege 

* Ji o„^^™^*^ ^^^^ employers are eagerly waiting to replace compe- 
tent and experienced 4>er8ons with Govemment-subsidLed, inexpe^ 

" ^ andil 

♦oL^ working with employers, and trying to get them to 
SS: dS« VJ; ^^^^ vdth career educatioti^Valis ovir the 
rei SS^^i^f i??r ^ real mterest.in doing thi?. but there is & 
foJl^SST>,?.J!rf of bnngrng young people into -the. work 
lorce directly pie cost to most employers to-make an unproductive 
and unskilled employee into a productively profitable woXr^! 
always virtually exceed the wage subsidy av^able to EmpW 
ers^cluding the targeted jobs^ credit ^ ^ 

trvri!„!f^l^'"^^''^*^ ^ ^^^^ the Private Indus- 

try Council route mto permanent employment unless there is a 
real unfettered opportunity for unskiU^ employees to havf^ 
subeidi^ dunng the period that they cannot produce for the^ 
ployer. Summer employment placement must allowed in private 

t fno^ aff nipli^hed of the summer program. Employers need to • 
be a part of that advance planning. 

tinl?' observation I would make i^ the structure for coopera- 
tion between local areas and State agencies dealing with v^th 
employment and training. includingljETA, need vaTi^prove^ 

interagency basis in State government is just 
refeX^^'th^tl^'t^^ vn ^«i5^,^d local levels, and you mike 
reference to that in the bill. Vertical collaboration between parallel 
agencies and ocal agencies is needed to make goals comTieiKS^ 
n 7P^°y"^?^t planning and action. Education S wo?k S 
cils can play a sigriificant role in helping to bring this aSmt 
u 1°"!!.^^^^ summer, thlstate^ennsyhSiia 

^th^ of Transportation iir terms 7f 

S^^^ir^^n"!^ Philadelphia. The resultant number of jobs for 
r!f! ""^'J^ *^ 25 for both ciUes, becaise the 

inTh^ StT ^ ^u^""^ "^^^^ each county 

^, worthy as the need for goodl^ds is, it did not 
address the problem of the cities at all. ^ ^. oia not 

I appreciate the chance to share with you, and also to feel that 
cl?de ^"<ioc£s back to Washington. With that I will con- 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Owens. 
En^foym'elt ten" ""^^^^ ^^'"^^ " ^-^^ 

S-^ATEMENT OF DAVID FATTAH, FOUNDER, YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT COALITION 
Mr. David Fattah. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I underetand that we are in a time bind, bat I would be remiss in 
my responsibilities if I did not welcome eveiyone her© as tha 
founder, along with Mr. Black, and Sister Fattah. I would like to 
welcome everyone here, and I would like the Congn^men to know 
that we deeply appreciate havii^ this hearing here today. 

I think, that it is the first time that Philadelphia has been able to 
host a congressional heading on youth unemployment, althoiigh 
Pennsylvania is first in unemployment, if you want to exclude 
Alaska. 

Mr, Hawkins. The Chair would like to commend you, Mr. Fat- 
tah, as the founder of the Youth Employment Coalition. Several 
referenb^ have been made to the coalition this ipoming, and warm 
praise has gone out for the wqfk that is being done. The committee 
IS well aware that you andf Congressman Gray are largely r^ponsi- 
ble for having the comnutjbee come to Phils^delphJa, and participate 
in these hearings. 

W© respond to your very w€irm welcome by saying that we are 
thoroughly ei\joying it, as well as learning a great deal by being 
here. 

Mr. DAvm Fattah. Thank you. 

I would also like to give a' special thanks to one of tlie staff 
persons of our Congre^man, Iteverend Gray, that person being 
Claudia Ferris, who I think did a fantastic job in getting us all here 
t(^6ther. < ' 

^ With that, the only thing I will get Jnto next is our slogan, and 
the objectives of the Youth Employment Coalition. I wiU then go 
right into a critique of the bill 4465. 

Our basic philosophy ms, although we are emphasizing youth, 
because that is where the brunt of the problem has decided t6 
r^ide, we are concerned as American citizens that the Employ- 
ment Act of 1949 filially needs -to be implemented. That, is, that' 
every American citizen who want? a job, should be able to have 
one. 

Second, in terms of the philc^phy of this organization, sin^^ we 
are aware that th*e is a relationship between politics and gnom- 
ics, no jobs, no vot^. With that, I will get into a critique of titlj5- 

One of the things that we found, and we were concerned about,' 
we think there are certain areas that we think when bill§ ore 
. passed there is a certain amoUnt of give and take. But there are 
certain areas in the amendments that have been ma^e that we feel 
are not compromisable. There are certain areas that you have here 
that we firmly believe are critical, "knd should not be waivered 
upon, even if the rest of it has to go out the window. I would just 
like to speak to those, particular parts, so that we know arid under- 
stand what we are fighting for to see that if nothing else, this stays 
in the bill. 

The .fir^t one is titit^ I. the amendment to title IV of CETA, 
^ reduction from 85 percent to 70 percent of the GSL. This is very 
critical. We hope tnat you can keep that in there. 
'*'9^e other thing that we would like to address ourselves to is the 
Jobs Corps portion, because as you know Philadelphia at one point 
was being considered for a Job Corfs; site. It is just unfortunate 
tli^t the site that was chosen, there was a conflict because the aged 
needed a place, and we refuse to have ourselves pitted against our 
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grandparents. Tlierefore. the Youth Employment. Coalition did not 
pursue the mue. But we are still seeku^ a suitable site, so that 
perhaps the Labor DeMrtment. yourselves, or whoever, can put a 
Job Corps aite in Philadelphia. , 

We thought that this was particul^ly innovative. This would be 
like a day car© job center, where the residents could come and 
leave. They would not have to stay there. 

The othes part that - we think is very, very important is where 
you Imve lined out the 20 percent of funds could be used for youth 
Who do not meet th^^ criteria, necessarily, but face significjant fail- 
ur6. • « 

We feel this part veiy, very important because, again, al- 
though there are many folks whose past income mightfce eSove the 
- standards, p^cularly m an inflationaty period, bu?th^ young 
people need that aid. The fact that we do not aid thej, we wii find 
them jomed the group that you termdd under class 
♦ fJI^.^Y *i ^ extremely important for these young people 
to feel that thev do not have to be poverty stricken, you under- 
to^ork° benefits of their Government, which is the right 

The^her one is title HI, wher6 it says that welfare parents 
under ^ can receive training and stUI remaih on welfare. That is 
very, very important, because that shows that someone ha6 finally 
JSb*^ ^ having babies, and as such they nSa 

I think that it also address^ an issUe'that is raised in Pennsyl- 
vania, a mvth which is that able bodi^ peoplfe are on welfare the 
only able bodied people on welfare are the ones who sit in the 
boveniment houses, or in gubernatorial mansions and make whim- 
sicm decisions affecting mass^ of our peqple. • 

Third, title y, the amendment tb the Wagner Trust Act. That is 
extremely critical. That is one of the few areas where they have 
a?eco|mized the need to merge reality with what I would like to call 
another mythology. That is, you constantly tell our young people 

Sf • 1"^®^.!^.^. '^ ^"^y ^ i^ schoplTSeylSiU 

get jobs. But this is not the case. In fact, we have young'people who 
havegone to allege who cannot find employment, and floi mto the 
cat^p>ry of youth. 

So whereby you are able to get the type of expertise in the Ubor ' 
Department, or wherever, to go overithe curriculum in a high 
school, so that this euiriculum is cong^antt with the economi^, 
-e&ployable situation that they will m4..#hen they leave high 
school 18 extremely unportant. It is extrfeely important in keepmg 
quc-youth m school. . • * 

So Uidse particidar areas of the bill, we are hoping^thatVou wi\l 
mht fo>. We are hoping that they don't take thatWe also know 
that we need more, but right now we just want to react to :What is 

We are v^ry upset that at this time of hardship that there i^ 
anyone who has a wmdfall profit to be taxed. 

m terms of one last issua of values, the composiUon of our 
society. I call only dirwt the committee's attention* to a hearing 
that w^ held here on February 17, 1978. This particular hearini 
was before the Committee of the Budget of Sk United StatS 
benate. I would like to suggest that this be placed in the record at 
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some time, but I am not going to do it now. ^ut there is a portion 
here ti^at came from a prof^^sor of the Wharton School, which I 
think would be appropriate to kind of give dir^^on to what wp are 
going to have to do. I will just read that: 

Bbck Uenage unemploymeni nito hai been above 26 percent for each of the past 
20 year*. At no time since 1968 has^e unemployment oeen below 25 percent, and 
hal( the time it haM been highef than 30 percent ConverBely, at no time in the laat 
20 years t«u» the unemployment rate among white teenagers been higher than 17 
percent. 

At the risk of being called a Vacist, or somebody who is against or 
for discrimination in reverse, or whatever they have got going now, 
I think that that has to be tak^n into account when we are going 
aroand dealing with the problera^f youth Onemplo3Tnent. 

I also hope 'that you will take the message back to whoever it/ 
needs to be taken to that the citizens of Philadelphia fully suppoi^ 
CETA. Despite the fact that $10 million went back, that was not 
ouK fault. We did not have any control over it. We hoi^ that we 
will be reconsidered next year, because we will have a new admpi- 
istration one way or the oth^r. 

So we are hoping that we will not be penalized for the mistake 
and ignorance of those that have gone before and their insensitiv- 
ity. You can see that this gets me kind of upset. 

As part of our group, we have a youth movement to clean up 
politics, and it is lobb}ring at the local level, and at the State for 
legislation such as you have proposed. The Urban League is hefe, 
and they are very vocal and articulate. I am sure Mr. Sorrell can 
speak for them. The Parkside Association has been working in 
ojmunction with the WIN program. 

The Philadelphia employment project is probably very happy * 
today. I saw John Dodos in here. This is. the firdt time that the 
grassroots have been able to bring Ck>ngress to us, instead of us 
manning buses, and whatever we can get our hands on, and go on 
down to Congress to tell you our problems. 

Again, we appreciate your coming here. I am sure that if John 
has the opportunity, he certainly will make his position clear on 
some of the workshof^. Workfare, that is a contradiction in terms. 

The other group that we have is the Youth March for Jobs, and 
it is a self-help center. They have CETA-trained-5routh rehabilitate 
houses. * 

This ties in witli one of your titles where you sugg^ted that 
there is a greater need for interagency coordination. That has got 
to happen. The right hand has got to know what the left hand is 
doing, and the mind must begin to focus on the problem of i^em- 
ployment, which threatens to tear thi^country ajmrt* 

The next person, Father Kakalec,* he is the president of the 
Philadelphia Council of Neighborhood Organizations. He is a very 
articulate person, and I am sure he can show not only the secular 
inspiration, but he may have some words from the other side, too. 

As for the House of Mc^s, although our founder and president is 
here, I would like to thank the coalition for allowing me to bring 
the message, but I would be remiss, and would probably get Idcked 
out if I did not mention what the House of Moses has done. 

It has hired over 300 youth. We have conducted workshops on 
employment. We have participated stringently in our summer pro- ' 
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gram hire, and youth readiness seminars. We are one of the few 
people m the State of Pennsylvania who run an ex-offender pro- 
gram, which the Secretary of Labor smiled upon. This is inamly 
what the House of Moses is doing. . 

We have a couple of recommendations. I will not read them all I 
will read the most glaring ones. 

The first one is that we recommend— as I said, it gets kind of 
roi^h. In one of the multimeetings we were having about not 
getung the jobs, and people having to borrow a car to get to the 
meetings, somebody jumped up in the middle of the meeting and 
^ v' -^^r^P" sUence, because we could not 

aiwWer It. That is one of the problems with the traming programs. 
When It 18 over, the question comes up again, "Are you for real?" 
1 here is silence, and theyJbave to go back on welfare. 

So I am hoping that we find an answer to that question. We 
would also hope that anyone here who is a part of a minority 
caucus, such as the Black Caucus, or whatever other groups you 
have m the Democratic Party, will provide help to grassroots orga- 
nizations to lobby nationwide, so that we can go around the coun- 
try and mobihste other grassroots folks. In the past we have been 
getting shot down by the ruraKafeas. We have been getting shot 
, down by people in the surburban areas because we are not in a 
petition of lobbying. We are not able to go around the country and 
get people to vot%for us. 

The other thing that we need badly is technical assistance grants 
to be made, so that the people at the grassroots level can also 
write. I notice that you have put in your proposal §60 million for 
gr^roots development projects, ongoing projects, but we do need 

technical assistance to take advantage of that 

Lastly. I would like to leave you with what w^ think is a few 
things that you should do. 

One, a joint committee should be formed that is bipartisan and 
biracial, or whatever, that gets together just to focus on this bill 
To push the ^htics on the side, and say: "Hey, let's put America 
back to work. This should be from the Senate to the Congress, and 
bring that , right on down to the local level. ' 

We feel that the unemployment problem has been put on the 
backbumer because it has not been properly defined. We feel that 
It IS necessary to get one definition of who is unemployed, how 
many people there are, and what point in time we plan to bring ' 
the unemployment rate, not down to the 4 percent, but down to 
zera Zero means none. Not 5 or 6 percent, because if these figures 
are around, it means that the people on the bottom are ignored in 
terms of the labor market. 

^ ^^^^ for coming here, and 
that IS ail you ar^ going to hear from me for right now. 

Mr^ Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Fattabf for a very articulate and 
very directed statement. . , 

The next witness is Mr. Robert Robinson, executive vice pr^i- 
dent, Negro Trade Union Leadership Council. 

You may proceed, Mr. Robinson. 

[The prepared statement of Robert Robinson follows:] 
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PSKPAUO SfTMrnUMHT 09 RoUST J. RotlNM>N. EXRCUTIVl IhUCT», NlQlO' 

TftiiDS Union TiKAntMiituy CouKcaL, PmijumMiA, Pa 

Mr. Chairman, m«mbiini,^ tim suix^mumttM with your indulgtnoe I #ould like 
Id pr«fa€i0 my ccmiin«nt« by a f«w remark* reiativa to tl^ activitlw that NTUIC it 
currently adrointitratintf; a»d in partkular. tb€ce pratjada towards alleviat- 

ing vQuth unemployment NTULC hae astabliil^ a si^ioeetftil track record in 
employment and training opport unities for yoimg people beginning in 1968 with our 
Apprenticeahip Outreach FfQgmm and expanding into vocational explm*atira and 
caraer awareneie pr(^|eGta that are prMently being implemented We began our fUit 
echool to work transiticm program in 1^3, several ^ars before, national attenticm 
began to focus on these typ^ of altenativea Each year we iuocessfidly serve over 
2,(>00 young people between the ages oS 16 and 24 in our multipurposed profframs. 
These young persons are exposed either to work e&perienoe projects, on &e job 
training programs, clasmom training including O.E.D., aiHl manv otl^r suppcMTUve 
type activities. Chrer the pmU dioC9do we have neen ^le to develop a keen Intight 
into what makes a successful program and what (Mermims a successful product. 
We have been able to assess, with some reservations, why one person will succeed 
and why another cannot There are many varieties that effect that stateiMnt and I 
would not be that egotistical to declare that we have only knqj^ success stories. 
However, we can say with^cartainty that there are Certain humanistic factors which 
surface throughout all of ouf diversified programs, that rings a warning bell. Tliere 
seems to evolve a certl^|K^tre <^ perale who do not cannot or yifUl no^ succeed. 

A certain element of employment ana tralAing activities seems to be missing. This 
element wlUch does nc^ amress the problems of this cadre within any targeted 
group. This noay nc^ necessarily be the fault of {urogram opeiators tmt may well rest 
prinuinly on the way CETA regulations are sbiicture^ and in the manner that most 
prime roonsori interpret that regulation. Interoretation is the key t^rd because 
many of the regulations are ambigw>us and can oe int^reted oiie way or another* 
A good example of this is wbv the implen^ntation of a summer program in one dty 
can be a disakfr, yet in^ot^, most effective and meanini^l 

White we do n<^ wisH to be reduruiant in talking about the problems c£ youth 
unemployment wer thitik it is necessary to make a few comments. Recent statistics 
of our minority populations have determined that 60 percent of males and 60 * 
perc^t of females lietween the ages of 16 and 21 are out of work. 'Hiere are oiany 
reasons which are contributory to this phenome|um--as many people here are 
aware— including among others ti^ decline ctf semi or unskilled w» opportuntMsSv 
increased minimum wages, reduction of personnel in the armeo forces, and the 
flight of industry to the suburbs or to the sun Selt. In our opinion, and just as 
important is the mismatch that seems to exist between basic educational oompeten- 
'Cies and entry level requirements for inner<3ty ickm. We believe that eveiyone in 
this room could venKire a different opinion on why this deplorable unempfoyment , 
among blacks . exist, iSb^uding di^^inatory practices leveled at our youth. The 
passage of the Youth Em^fts^ntim Demonstration and Projects Act was a recogni* 
tion that the protframs of tm past have not been a^ouate and that we rmlly dicb*t 
knowvwhat to do about ymith unemployment YEDPA pr6vided a divendty of 
innovative atnd alternative program mixes, thet hopefully, would discover wha£ 
worked best for whom and under what conditions. The bottom line benefit of 
YEOPA would be in the knowledge gMned as a result of trying out these diflTerent 
amJrcMurheB in different communities. While it is still too soon to evaluate the 
enectiveneee of some of these demonstrative projects we still strongly favor the 
continuation of that finding which can be a very effective planning mstnm^t 
However, it still remains that the United States is on the verge of cairying into the 
1980'« the sameVrucial problems that faced the nation sin(» tiie gr^t depreadon of 
the 1930*i. The fJWsIem of joblewnoM among inner<jity, largely minority, youth out 
of school 

Searching for a ^ as an inner-city minority youth is often a trying, time 
consuming and frequently haphazard process resulting in unsuitable employment 
Youth who often lack both job aeeking skills and accurate assessment <a their 
marketii^le skills can wlip into an early pattern (tf fru^ration and disencluuitn^t 
^ith work that can have a lasting impact on their attitudes towards working. Many 
of these for the most part become discouraged workers— those who don*t normally 
show up in the labor force' statistics. Therefore, labor force participation seems to ^ 
increasing with whites and decreasing with blacks, beeauj^ of the succesirf^l percep* 
tion by white that continued search procedures are usefUl» and the perception by 
blacks on the other hand and to the contrary, that it domi't seem to lead anywhere. 
This has contributed to the growing factor, that many young minorities who come 
out of the school system, have to go'' into government manpower programs in order 
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wcauae most pruM ipotuiori interpreted youth program* to mean wnrk 
r^«^ rlia — • ^» P«t a« many young people to work as wT^^Mt 

ra ion wiK tf^l fn^'^lj^rr ™°«^«"°n«l. attitudinal and pr^j<* p^pa- 
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It IB our conaidered opinion^ tnuied on over m decade in the manpower tmining 
(kild and the inaight gaiMd from that experience, the acceptance of th»fie «ugge»- 
ticm* would Infinitely beo«fit tho« perion» who are the product of that mmmg 
Mnk " It i« alflo our opinion that it is doubtful that a free and open democratic 
society can flourish when significant numbers of its people have no ^ake in ita 
survival and no hope for the future. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT ROBINSON. EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, NEGRO TRADE UNION LEADERSHIP COUNCIL 

Mr. Ro^NSON. Thank you, Mr, Chairman, Congressman Gray, 
Congr^sman Myers. I 

I would like to preface my comments by two remarks relative to 
the activities of IvTUIX; is currently administrating, and in partic- 
ular those projects gear^ toward alleviating youth unemployment. 

NTULC has established a successful tract record in employment 
and training opportuniti^ for young people neginning in 19ot with 
our apprenticeship outreach prc^ram and expandii^ into vocation- 
al exploration and career awareness projects that are pr^ntly 
being implemented. 

We began our first school-to-work transition prc^ram in 1973, 
several years hefore nationa]^ attention began to focus on these 
types of alternatives. Each year we sucx^s^uUy serve over 2,000 
young people byffw^ftvthe ages of 16 and 24 in our multipurpose 
programs. , ' 

These young persons are exposed to either work experience pro- 
jects, on-the-job training programs, classroom trai^iingi ||iduding 
GED, and many other supportive type activities. ^ 

Over th^ past decadeif", we have been able to develop a keen 
insight into what makes a successful pix«ram, and what deter- 
mines a successful product; We have been able to assess, with some 
reservations, of course, why one. person will Succeed, and why 
anottief cannot. 'Riere are many variable that may affect that 
statement, and I will not be that egotistical to decare that we have 
known suc^^ss. 

jwever, we can say with ^Rrtainty that there are certain hu- 
istic factors which surface through all of our diversified pro- 
, which ring the warning bell They seem to involve a certain 
of people 'Who do not, cannot or will not succeed. A certain 
element of empfloyment and training activities seems to be missing. 
This may not necessarily be the fault of pn«ram operators, but 
may Wll rest primarily on the way C5ETA relations are struc- 
tured and the manner in which prime sponsors interpret that 
regulation. ^ , 

interpretation is^a key word, because many of the r^ulations 
are am^uous and can be intetpret^ one way or another. A good 
example of this is why the implementation of a summer |)rogram 
in one city can be a disaster, and yet in another most effective and 
meaningful. « 

While we do not wish to be redundant in talking about the . 
problems of youth unemployment, we think it nec^ry to make a 
few comments. 

The passage of the Youth Employment Demonstration and Pro- 
jects Act, with the rec(«nition that the programs in the past have 
. not been adequate, and that we really did not know what to do 
about youth unemploym^QXfDPA provides a diversity of innova- 
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tive and alternative program mixes that hopefully will discover 
what works b^t for whom, and under what conditions 
. The bottom line ^nefit of YEDPA would be in the knowledge 
gamed as a result of trying out these different approaches in 
different communities. However, it still remains that the United 
btatea is on the verge of carrying into the 198<)'s the same crucial 
S*^ Nation since the Great Depresson of the 
liJdOs. Ihe problem of joblessness among inner-city, largely minor- 
ity youth out of school. 

Searching for a job as an inner-city minority youth is often a 
trying, t^me consuming, and frequently haphazard procras, result- 
ing m unsuitable employment. Youth often lack both job seeking 
skills, an accurate assessment of their marketable skills, and can 
slip into an early pattern of frustration and disenchantment with 
^° , r£®.* ^ lasting impact on their attitude toward 

work, rhis has contributed to the growing fact that many young 
. minorities who come out of the school system have to go to a 
government manpower program in order to improve their employ- 
ment opportunities. 
* Again, there seems to be a missing element that brings about 
this negative. 

Many criticisms have been leveled at youth training programs 
f ^'ell as manpower programs as.a whole, with much of it coramg 
from the U.b. Congress, questioning any measurable or substantive 
outcomes. In fact, it was Congress recent enactment of the new 
legislation this year that put a limitation on the number of months 
a participant could be enrolled in a CCTA funded program. 

We recognize that the immediate doncem of Congress was the 
remedy of abuses discovered in the title VI public service employ- 
ment activities. The impact was felt all across the CETA title 
projects. This eliminated the treadmill program participants who 
would continuously go from one program to another for the sake of 
ootaimng training, wages, or a stipend. 

The participant was never really ready for unsubsidized employ- 
ment, yet not one voice was raised to question why that participant 
never left the sancturary of government funded programs. It was 
assumed that it was another con game, another variation of the 
weitare scheme, another stereotype for the disadvantaged minority 
Was It that missing element in those programs that cfid not encour- 
agethat participant to seek employment on his own? 
I- V^,?^^,tave been several references made to an illusive, missing 
Unk m the context of this pr^entation. A missing link that we 
have acknowledged in some of the programs that we operate a ' 
missing which we believe has taken many of our young blacks out 
ot the job market by their frustration and discouragement, a miss- 
ing which perhaps has contributed to the reasons why Congress 
limited participation by Jndividuals in CETA funded programs 
We sugg^t this missing link has been prejob preparation coupled 
with attitudmal and motivational training, because many prime 
sponsors interpreted youth programs to mean work intensified. In 
other words, the more kids you put to work, the better the statis- 
tics took, and there were no funds available for this needed sup- 
portive training. ^ 
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It is widely acojpted by tho^ in the manpower field that self- 
awareness and self-TOteem seem to be a constant common denomi- 
nator infiltrating every reference made relative to job preparation 
and job retention. In the final analysis, a comprehensive motiva- 
tional, attitudinal, and prejob preparation will be the key ingredi- 
ent to the succ^ of these people in desperate needs.. 

In restroepect, NTULC would like to offer several recommenda- 
tions that reflect some of our concerns. I would sugg^t that the 
language and the activities and service for training of the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged youth make specific reference to prejob 
preparation, attitudinal, and motivational training for those per- 
sons who may benefit by th^ services. 

Second, we offer for your consideration' the establishment of a 
center ^ each prime sponsor's jurisdiction. This prejob preparation 
center would accept those persons identified as needing them serv- 
ices from all agencies, or organizations, involved in employment 
and training programs. 

It is projected that this centralized concept would not only be 
liess costly, but would establish the centra responsibility and as-- 
sure conformity of services. It is our considered opinion, based on 
over a decade in 'the manpower training field and 'ttie insight 
gained from that exi^rience that acceptance of th^ suggestions 
would infinitely *nefit those persons who are the product of that 
missing link. / 

It is also our opinion that a free and open democratic society can 
flourish when significant numbers of fts people have no stake in its 
survival, and no hopfe for the future. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you^Mr. Robinson. 

The next witness is Mi«obert Sorrell, president, Philadelphia 
Urban League. ^ 
[Prepared statement of Robert Sorrell follows:] 

PKKPARKD StaTKMKNT of ROBiCRT SORRJELL, pRKSIDKNT. UrBAN LkAGUE OF 

Pkiladklphu 

Conifreesman Hawkins and members of the Committeemen Employment Opportu- 
nities, 1 am Robert W Sorrell. President of the Urban League of Philadelphia. The 
Urban league of Philadelphia is an interracial, non-profit, non-partban OMnmunity 
service organization using the tools and methods of social work, eojnomjcs, law and 
other disciplines to secure equal opportunitieg in all sectors of society for black 
Americans and other minoritiee. Our minion is to eliminate discrimination and 
segregation in Philadelphia metropolitan area, increase the economic and political 
participation of blacks and other minoriti^ and, in short, help all Americans s^re . 
equally in the reeponsibiliti^i and rewards of full citizenship. 

We waicom* thi* opportunity to expre^ the Urten h^tgxxe of Philadelphia's view 
on the escalating and very grave problem of youth unemptoVment and to comment 
specially on fiR. 4465 

Because we represent a basic constituency that is both poor and black, we believe 
that the dimensions of unemployment, particularly among black youth is so perva- 
sive that an overwhelming pen^ntage of blick youths are on the threahold of 
I becoming adults less better off than their parents and other W^ks who have been 
traditionally and systematically imprisoned for generations by poverty and desimir. 

The crisis of black youth has been made conspicuously visible by the massive 
numbers of youths male and female, who are unemployed. Their exceptionally high 
rate of unemployment as estimated by government statistics hovers between 3fi and 
40 percent. The National Urban league, using ita hidden unemployment index, 
believes the actual unemployment rate to be clc^r to 60 or 66 percent. Whichever 
statistical purees is used; we all know the problem in human terms is far more 
extensive than numbers can convey, and much more damaging. 

o ■ ■ * ■ 
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' We think H.R. 4465 u an attemj^ to fociw a© employment options for tho«e mo^ 
m need. The $irem on « work and education mix i« appropriate as are efforts to 
increase training experiences, enhance the ability of youth to get permanent job*, 
and measures to ^ise the transition frwn school to wcM-k, We also applaud private 
sector initiatives. 

The Urban league of Philadelphia's efforts in youth opportunity have center^ 
around our program of Job Reading Clinics, an effort to help prepare students and 
youn^g adults who are attemiHing to enter the job market and hive limited job- 
getting skills. We have (bund in providing this service to 2,000 residents over the 
past two years, that job seekers come to us with severe handicaps. It has made us 
acutely aware of the necessity for a school to industry to community organiseation 
link m helping youth more successfully enter the j<* market 

Youth have also participated in cmr Manpower Devel(^ment PrtJgram. a CETA- 
funded project US match unddlled workers with jobs in the private^ector. Agdn, the 
most unportant element of our work with youth has been to help them more 
effecfavely prepare to enter the kb market. Meat come with such limited skills, and 
knowledge of howjto e\^n look for jobik fOl out appUcationa, in ^rt, present 
themselves as serwMu and willing prospective employees. We feel that all programs 
for youth must more effectively stre«i cooperati\^ efforts between school, place of 
work, and community. ^ 

Vtk also specifically recommend that; 

1- This l^ialation must cr^te more effective relationships between employment 
sites and school to insure more aAjquately, training and prepared youth once they 
leave school. ^ 

2. P^nali^ed employabili^ dewlopme^t plans/or thoafe in-school partidpanta 
he coordmated with school personnel to more adequately aimm future smlu and 
possibilities for student enrolleea. 

3. Increased funds be utilized for youth who do not fit incoa^ standanfa, perhaps 
26 to 80 percent, because of the significant numbers of youth who face other 
barriers to employment. 

4. New initiatives in youth employment within Federal agencies be regularly 
evaluated to insure that ycnith receive work experiences which benefit their future' 
work poasjbihties. Effective on-the-job experiences should lead to permanent jobs, 
not unemployment. ^.-^ 

5. Age requirements for welfare parenta should be extended ta25 years of age to 
Increase the dilemma of those young parents with the least skills. 

^ ^^^ifT^nti^ship program expansion must be tied to j(* placement and the real 
availability of jobs withm the union framework. The key to succeasfui apprentice- 
ship training lies in the willingn^ of union officials to encourage youth involve- 
ment. ^ 

While we recognize that immediate steps must be taken to stem the tide of 
worweninK unemployment of black youth, we think what is neec^ is a national 
youth development program. The reduction of unemployment alone wHi not sol^ 
the problems of black youth. To give youth a significant stake in society, the 
l*ederai government must design a policy which makes youth development a nation- 
al pnonty. 

Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT SORRELL, PRESIDENT, PHILADELPHIA 

URBAN LEAGUE 

Mr. SoRRELL. Congressman Hawkins, and members of the Com- 
mitte on Employment Opportunities, I am Robert Sbrrell, president 
of the Philadelphia Ur^n League. . 

Established in 1906, the Urban League of Philadelphia is an 
interracial, nonprofit, nonpartisan community service organization 
using the t«jis and methods of social work, economics, law, and 
other disciplines to secure equal opportuniti^ in all sectors of our 
society for black Americans and other minorities. 

We welcome this opportunity to f xpress the Urban League of 
Philadelphia's view on the ^cilating and very grave problera of 
youth unemployment, and to comment specially on H.R. 4465. 
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Because we represent a basic constituency that is both poor and 
black, we beUeve that the dimensions of unemployment, particular- 
ly among black youth, is so pervasive that an overwhelming per- 
centage of black youths are on the threshold of becoming adults 
1^ better off than their parents and other blacks who have been 
traditionally and systematically imprisoned for generations by .pov- 
erty and despair. 

We continue to believe that America offers three options for 
survival: Work, welfare, or crime. I think the question to be an- 
swered is which one are we going to offer the youth of our ^iety? 

The crisis of black youth has oeen conspicuously visible by tiie 
maitoive numbers of youth, male and female, who are unemployed. 
Their exceptionally high rate of unemployment, as ^itimiated by 
Government statistics, hovers between 35 and 40 percent. The Na- 
tional Urban League, using its hidden unemployment indeji, be- 
lieves the actual unemj^loyment mte to be closer to ^ or 65 per- 
cent. Whichever statistical source is used, we all know the prob- 
lems in human terms Ere far more extensive than numbers can 
convey, and much more damaging. 

In tact, we believe that we are on the verge of raising a second 
generation of youth that has never had, and may never be involve 
with the world of wdrk. We think that H.R. 4465 is an attempt to 
focus on employment options for those mc^ in need. Tiys stress on 
a work and education mix is appropriate, as are efforts to increase 
training experience, enhance the ability of youth to get perma- 
nent jobs, and measures to ease the transition from ^hool to work. 
We also applaud private sector initiatives. 

The Urban League of Philadelphia's efforts in youth opportunity 
* have centered aj||md our pn^am of job readKness clinics, and 
effort to help pref&re students and young adults who are attempt- 
ing to enter the job market and have linrited job-getting skills. We 
have found, in providing this service to 2,(MK) rodents over the 
past 2 years, that job seekers come to us with severe Imndicaps. It 
has made us acutely aware of the nece^ty for a school-to-industry- 
tcHrommunity organization link in helping youth to more suo^ss- 
fuUy enter the job market. 

Youth have also participated in pur manpower development pro- 
gram, a CETA-funded project to mateh unskilled workers with jobs 
in the private sector. Again, the most important element of our 
work with youth has been to help them or effectively prepare to 
enter the job market. Mo&t come with such limited skills and 
knowledge of how to even look for a job and fiU out an application, 
in short, to present themselves as serious and willing prospective 
employees. We feel that all programs for youth must more effec- 
tively str^ cooperative efforts between school, pla^ of work, and 
community. 

We also ^jecifically recommend that: One, this l^pslation mi^ 
create more effective relationshij^ betw^n emplojrment sit^ anS 
school to insure more adequate training and prepared youth once 
they leave school. 

Two, personalized employability development plans for those in;- 
school participants should be coordinated with school personnel to 
more adequately ass^ future goals and pc^ibilities for student 
enrollee£». 
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Three, increased funds be utilized for youth who do not fit in- 
come standards, perhaps 25 to 80 prcent. because of the significant 
* numbers of youth who face other barriers to emplo3rment. 

Pour, new initiative in youth employment within Federal agen- 
cies be regularly evaluated to insure tlmt youth receive work expe- 
riences whicK benefit their future work prosibilities. Effective on- 
the-job experiences should lead to permanent jol^, not unemploy- 
- ment. 

Five, age requirements for welfare parents should be extended to 
25 years of age to decrease the dilemnja of yoxmg parents with the 
least skills. 

Six, ajwrenticeship pn^pram expansion must be tied to job place- 
ment and the real availability of jobs within the union framework. 
The key to su<x€^ful apprentic^hip training lies in the willing- 
ness of union officials to encourage youth involvement. 

While we recc^ize that immediate steps must be taken to stem 
the tide of worsening unemployment of black youth, we think what 
is needed is a national youth development pn^am- The reduction 
of unemplojrment alone will not solve the problems of black youth. 
To give youth a significant stake in society, the Federal Govern- 
ment must design a policy which makes youth development a 
national priority. 

Thank you. - 

Mr. Hawkins. Tha^k you, Mr. Sorrell. 
Father Kakalec? ^ 

STATEMENT OF FATHER JOE KAKALEC, PRESIDENT, 
PHILADELPHIA COUNCIL OF NEIGHBORHOOD ORGANIZATIONS 

Father Kakalbc.^ I was inspired by, David Fe^ttah, so I think 
under his direction I hav^ ^ obligation to quote something from 
the New l^taraent; and jif^^ms tx) me that the most appropriate 
thing that came to mind the passage from Matthew, and don't 
ask me the chapter oMhe verse— you know that Catholic- priests 
don't know the chapters and vers^. It goes something like this, "If 
you do this to*he least of my broHiers, you da it to me." ^ 

It seems to me that the youth are the least of our brothers, and 
specifically poor, young people are the least of our brokers. So 
with that, I would like* to suggrat two things in this^tct. 

One is that I would like to see that one section under title U, or 
title VII of the amendments, where it says $50 million would be 
authorized for each year for demonstration dommunity services 
projects. 

No. 1, I would like to see that amount increase, because if you 
are talking about $,50 million, when everything is distributed equ- 
tably, this is $1 million per State: Last year, Wxiladelphia did get 
$1 million on the CETA projects, so you can see that $1 million is 
not going to go very far in the State of Pennsylvania, 

I would like it to* read, if I may offer this as a change, that 
whatever the amount of money would be, it would be authorized 
each year for grassroots neighborhood organizations for demonstra- 
tion neighborhood service projects. 

The reason that I changed the word "community" to "neighbor- 
hoods/' is because under the Community Reinvestment Act, there 
is a definition of the community, and the community includes five 
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or six counties. So it seems to me that when you are talking about 
a neighborhood, even it still is a broad term, it is more specified 
and more spcK^ific. I would like to offer that as a change, tlbat you 
do, in fact, directly fund neighlH>rhood oi^anizations. I think that 
this isiHiicial, and I will give you some of the reasons behind that 

The second thing, I would^like to recommend that the programs 
in this act be extended or geared toward jdb availability in the city. 
It seems to me that if you are going to triain coat pressers, or 
whatever the man said this morning, or I have a lot of contact with 
Amalgamated^lothing workers, they are in serious trouble of 
nmaway shops. Mr. EMds will get into this later. 

Hiere is no sense to train people to work in the textile mills, if 
they are all going down souUi. So what I think is neieded also is 
some funding of programs that are imaginative. We are talking in 
Philadelphia of becoming a more service oriented city* It seems to 
tne that you ought to be thinking about that for youth, and encour- 
aging proposals of this nature, which would explore the possibility 
of these new jobs, and new types of jobs. 

I do agree with Congt^sman Myers and despite that Mr. Finney 
is a very good friend of mine, I do n^t believe that the C^ter City 
Community Tunnel, which we opposed vehemently, is going to 
create that many jobs, I think last week a crash of the community 
^ail line, and also the explosion of one of the subststions is an 
indication of how badly we need money for a better transportation 
system, and not the tunnel, because I think that would move into 
the area of the electrical unions, the railroad unions, and so on. 

So imaginative proposals, I would like to see. 

Let me give you some of the reasons ^behind this. 

We heard the city officials this morning explain their problems, 
and one of the most glaring things that David pointed out this 
morning is that $10 million of the CETA prc^ram had been un- 
spent. What does that mean? 

Originally the CETA program or the Area Manpower Planning 
Office planned for something like 5,000 jobs in that prc^ram. As of 
th/s date, only 52 percent of those jobs were fUlesl, which means 
that 2,500 jobs were unfilled, and that is a serious problem in a city 
with 9.2'percent unemployment. 

The thing is, my manpower people said the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act is kind of a misnomer faN^use it really 
only does affect something like one quarter of 1 percent of the 
unemployment problem. There is no reason that it should not be 
refunded. I think, on the contrary, it emphasizes much more clear- 
ly now much we need this act. 

I think the other thing the other reasoning, and the reason that 
I am giving you this is that I think it is time that neighborhcMod 
organizations become involved in job creation projects in their own 
neighborhoods. 

I think, for example, if youigfcr that the reason for this act is to 
keep kids off the streets, andWRt in trouble, or out of jail, I think 
that is a good beginning reason, but I think that we are only 
dealing with the symptoms here, and not the root of the real 
problem. So I think the programs, in many instances the neighbor- 
hood people know what the problems are. / 
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In the past year, ARA service gave us a small grants and we had 
a jobs preparedne&s program in six to seven neighborhoods, and we 
intend to do it in the future. The r^ults of some Of those programs 
were dramatic, where the kids were, in fact, taught by the people 
in their own neighborhoods. The pn^raro was set up by people in 
their own neighborhood^ It was run by these people, hut with a 
small amount of money,* they were trained for the job market, I 
think that this is extremely important. 

Several years a^ I was talking to now the head of the Public 
Utilities Commission, Mr. Wilson Goode, and at that particular 
time he was working for PCCA, which is the Philadelphia conmni- 
nity program for community advancement, I don't really know 
what it was called, but in essence they package housing pn^mms. 

He said, what is absent here is the piece that is down on the 
neighborhood level. He said, if you don't have tiie expertise in the 
neighborhood yet, so that people can turn around and put a pro- 
gram togeUier,«that I can use and get funded, and get the prc^pram 
started. 

You see, unfortunately, the only time that we in th^ neighbor- 
hoods are listened to is when we start yelling and screami^, and 
jumping up and dovm, and criticizing. 3pme m the of!icials,^ome of 
the people in power will say: ^That is all you ever do. Ydu never 
com^.up vidth anything constructive/' 

Ah was mentioned earlier, we do not have the expertise. We 
don't have the technical assistance. We are always told that we do 
not have the intelligence, or that in fact we are going to steal the 
money. I know onegroup that offeml a proposal to develop a 
credit union under CETA, and the reason the proposal was rej^ 
ed— I mn sure there were other reasons, too— was: ^'We don't trust 
neighborhood people— onc» they start making money, they will 
ste^ it" 

I can open every i^ge of every newspaper each day to show 
where this is not an uncommon occurrence, and that we all put our 
hands in the till. All I am saying is that I don't think that it is^a 
reason to reject an imaginative prc^am. I think^that that is the 
point. 

I think there are some other things here. I get concerned, belong- 
ing to an organization that prides itself on being an educator, tiie 
Jesuits, that I think the school system should be gearing itself to 
offering quality education to the youth, so when they do come out 
they do have the ability to think for themselves and look around, 
and mayb^ come up with some other imaginative loeas. 

I get concemod when the educational system, namely,^the scho61 
system, begins assuming many of the prc^stoibs in terms qf training 
youth that really should, be done, by the people in\the neighbor- 
hoods.^You might say, there is nobody else to do it, but I don't 
think that that is true. \ 

I am saying that there is a whole area, namely, the\neighborfiood 
organizations themselves, which never really have he^n given this 
opportunity. We all come from neighborhoods. It seente to me thaf 
we are all the same types of people. I don't see you can prevent 
this^ and say that they are inconjpetent. \ 

I am concerned about this issue of constantly taking the educa- 
tional system, or moving away from giving a good educiit^ to the 
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youtfrl and getting into all of these prc^ams. I think that they 
should be done by ne)ghlK)rhood people who know their own chil- 
dren, who know what they need, and who could develop them. 

I would like to stop here. There are many other thin^ that I 
Would like to mention, but those two points are coming out of a lot 
of experience that we have at the Ph^adelphia Council, which is 
yoyr coalition of neighborhoods group throughout the city of 
Philadelphia, from every race, and religion, and neighborhood in 
the city of Philadelphia. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Father Kakalec. 

Mr. Gray? 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman, I find myself in such £^eement with 
many of the^ views that have been expr^sed by the panel, that I 
really have no detailed questions. 

I would like to say with r^ard to what Father Kakalec has said, 
I too ^ee that in some way we have to get the labor -market 
intermediaries and the neighborhood organizations involv^. What" 
many of you represented on this panel have shown is that the worl^ 
cap be done effectively at the community level,* at the gra&sr|K)ts- 
level. I certainly support the concept of me Federal establishment ^ 
looking more ana more to organuSations such as labor market 
intermediaries, neighborhood organization, to help in the mcyiu- 
mental job of dealing with the problem of unemployment.'^ 

I would also f^ree with Mr. Owens' point, the funding schedule. 
,As H)nQ who- currently served on the Conference Committee of the 
U.S. Budget, one of the debates that we had last week was the 
discrepancy in the statistics tetween the House and the Senate 
over the necessary funding levels for the Comprehensive Employ- 
rtient and Training Act. We i^<x)gnized that some of the funding 
schedules caused the economic indicators to 'be tjuite different, and 
we carried over figures of money that was available, but simply 
because of different schedules in localities, and also from institu- 
tional groups were quite different. 

' So with tJic^ comments, Mr. ChairmaHt I would like to yield 
back the balance of my time to, yourself, and my colleague, Mr. 
Myers. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Myers? 
Mr. Myers. Thankyou, jMr. Chairman. 
';*Mr. Robinson, I would like to ask you a question that is related 
to your testimony. You suggest in your testimony the establish- 
ment of a center within each prime sponsor's jurisdiction to com- 
pile all the necessary inforination from the various organizations 
that have tl^at data available for future job'f eference. 

Are you a|fcing on the national level, or the local level at that 
poiot? ^ ^ ' 

Mr. Robinson. I was referencing the local level, and in particular 
the kUids'of things that we need in Philadelphia. I think that it 
would be more eff^tive on the local level. Certainly ^he national 
level m^ be able UP, set policy, but it is the local level that is 
effective and knows more about what input is needed. 

Mr. Myers. The reason I asked that question, earlier Mr, Bowser 
had suggests that he would rather be carpenter-trainee, and tak- 
ing all lines, and maybe he dould get some information from such a 
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center, and if there was work for a carpenter in another area, in 
another lo<^tion, this might be a way to combat unemployment. 

I thmk that it is an excellent suggestion as far as that is con- 
cerned. 

Other than that, I just want to make a general comment. I am a 
firm believer that the CBO's are certainly very effective. Certainly, 
if someone does not do their job, everybody gets the blame for ft. 

National organiieations, such as SER-Jobs for Progress, or Nation- 
^Uf ban League have established their effectiveness, jand are very 
effective in job placement. But a lot of the prime sponsors static 
tics, where you have poor quality use, the whole CETA pn^ram is 
criticized for it. I think that CBO's probably are blamed for a lot of 
things that they are certainly not a part ot I certainly hope that 
we can get that area straightened out, and get better r^pect for 
the people who are really intei^ted in combating this problem 

1 would like to tharfc each of the witnesses, Mr. Chairman, for . 
their t^imony. 

Mr. Hawkins. Let the Chair underscore what Mr. Myera has 
said. He is exactly right. 

Also, I want to repeat what Mr. Gray has said. I think the 
witnrases from the neighborhood oi^anizations have certainly had 
excellent pr^ntations. We find ourselves in such complete agree- 
ment that there is very littl^ clarification needed. 

Do any of the witnesses wish to make a further commerit in 
r^ponse to Mr. Myers' statement? 

Mr. ^RRELL. I would like to say in response to some of the 
things that have been said about CBO's, I think an illustration of 
Philadelphia as to the effojtiveness of many' of the community 
based organizations, the current CETA system, this year as com- 
pred to last year, I think is a little more effective because of the 
involvement o( CBO's. They are starting to open up and invite 
members of community-based organizations to participate in that. 

Again, at the point where the tire meets the road, there is a vital 
role for the community-base4 oi^anizations to play. There was a 
problem last year in the CETA system of finding placement for 
public service employees, given the wage scale that was to be 
offered. There was a comment made, "Is it very difficult. We can- 
not find jobs to place these people -on because of the limited" sala- 
ry. At that point, we tried to iwint out that there are many 
communiy^-based orgniaations that will gladly accept and place 
these individuals for the salaries that are offered. 

The community-based organiaations hav^ limited staff and a lot 
of work to do, and the wages offered through the CETA system 
where m some cases higher than the wages paid to the staff mem- 
bers of the CBO's. So they welcomed the opportunity. But the 
system had not, prior to that point, thought of going to CBO's and 
asking them to participate. y 

So, I think that it will make it a better system . to have the 
-thmking and also the participation of CBO's on some of th^ very 
difficult problems. I do not see the misuse or abus^ that are 
pomted out any more so than organizations that are not CBO's. • 

So I really don't think that that criticism is justified. But I know 
that it is repeated time and time again, and we need to do every- 
thing we can to refute that. 
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Mr. Hawuns. Are you suggestihg that beyond the wage auc^ 
tion, there is a viable role that can be play^ by the people of those 
organizationSf not merely to ac^nunooate the lower wage? 

Mr. SoRR£LL, I think that there are manv things that communi- 
ty-based organizations^can do. that cannot ne done from the head- 
quarters of your local manpower agency, '^lat is vital input that is 
needed, but there has tdbe a mechanism to include it. I don't think 
that we have wracked our brain to find oyt how to do that, or to 
open up the doors for participation in that proc^. I think that the 
legislation has to eniorce that. It has to be mentioned in the 
It^slation. 

The Private Iildustry Councils, for examnle, there is certainl|r a 
role for CBO's to play on those councils, ana it ought to be mandat- 
ed in the legislation that there must be participation^ and pn^edbly 
a certaiAi^rcentage, because if it is not mandated, then it tends 
not to happen. The excuse becomes, '^We cannot find one.'' 



M^. OwKNS. I would like to raise the qu^tion £hat you men- 
tioned earlier about the division of jurisdiction between ^our oim- 
mittee and Wa^ and M[eans. But ha the blend of a htle bit of 
coercion and a little bit of incentive goes to the private sector to 
participate in th^e, both sides need to be there. 

Hiat there are concerns that come up that sometimes the incen- 
tives get bogg^ down. We have been trying to en(K)urage the youth 
tergeted tax credit only to be caught in. trying to promote that 
between the Department of Labor's encx)uragement, and the Inter- 
nal Revenue saying: '^It is unclear whether they are going to give a 
real credit." 

If it is possible, in dialc^, between your committee and the Wiays 
and Means Committee, or whatever other appropriate committee, 
to insure the interlocking and interwdrking of the Federal bureauc- 
racy to carry out the well-intended incentives prc^fituns, it will 
help us at mis level greatly in pushing industry to participate. 
Without that, it is a big pfbblem. 

I just felt that this ought to be said because that is a barrier 
right now that we are experiencing. 

Mr. Hawkins* This oommitt^ often makes recommendations to 
the other committees. We do do that, but I just want^ to clarify 
the jurisdictional aspect. I wanted Mr, Bowser to be ^ware of the 
fact that his comments, which I supported, must go far beyond 
mere plantation before this committee. You have to convince the 
membership of the other committee. A mere communication of this 
committee to the other committee in this instance is not (Juite 
sufficient. 

Mr. Owens. In this particular instence, I assume that IRS is not 
responsible to your cpmnHttee. But are they responsible to- Ways 
and Means. \ 

If not, I would wish that in this particular instance something 
could be taken back that would clarify this situation now, because 
community agencies that are trying to develop contecte with the 
private sector are in an ambiguous position, because they are try- 
ing to say to an employer: '^You will get credit,'* usii^ the- DOL 
literature. In the meantime, the employer checks it out with the 
Internal Revenue Service, and gete a fusKsy answer, and says: '*We 
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arte not^oing to do anything." That is a hangup. If anything can be' 
done about that one now, that is an incentive that we can use 
straightaway. 

♦k?*^*^^*!/*!; ^® ^ convey that problem with sugg^tions to 
the Ways and M^ana Comnnttee. I think that most of^e jurisdic- 
tion hes withm that particular committee. We would be very glad 
if you wished to submit addiUonal comments or documentation 
that *ould assist us m communicating to the other committee. 
Mr. Jattah, did you want to say someflbing? 

£Jl fi?**"^ '^''"^^ be sad to have come this far. and not 

hear from a young ^rson who is, in fact, caught up per^nally in 
the problem we are discussing. I would like tTyield^XtoTer fiiie 
that I have, so you get a word frcrni tho^iorse's mouth, so to speak 

J^r^^tZTT Pf^®* wm^onsist of some unscheaSed 

persons that the committee has sufficient time to hear from. Per- 
^^Mr. Fattah, you could indic^ who it is that you wish to have 

Mr. FATTAti. Mr. Timothy Moms. 

Mr. Hawkins. He is not a scheduled witness, but we have added 
Mr. FATTAH. Thank you very much. 

fh« tKntyi'u^''^® '"'^''^ ^ '^ohn Dodds. dir^tor of 
the Fhiladelphia unemployment project, and also Mr. Timothv 
Morns is a part of the fouth Employment Coalition. Wou dthoS 
two persons please come to the witness table ' 

statemTnt?^^'' ^'*°"' ^ ^^^^ ^ prepared 

. Mr. Dodds. Yes. but it is not typed. 
Mr. Hawkins. I 

Mr. Dodds. But L will give one to the committee. 
tKo " 'l*^ f prepared statement, it will be entered in 

I^rhtT^ entirety. You may proceed to give us tKe higii-- 

STATEMENT OF JOHN DODDS. DIRECTOR, PHILADELPHIA 
UNEMPLOYMENT PROJECT 

Ph^iiA^^u^' ^"ffP^an Hawkins. I want to welcoml>u to ^ 
Phi adelphia and tell you that the Philadelphia unemotovment 
f5?ri . S^n./^hting for the Hawkin^Cph^rKnSB 
1976 back^ when ,t was just the Hawkins bill. As i memter of Se 

SS^'leal^hi^'' Lft^^P^^^?""' Action Council. I greatly appr^iatl 
the leadership that you have shown in the fight for fulf emolov- 

£eUqe1?t X^."l?ar 
SnH fiv^T"^ do Whatever it takes to get thS word out7or jS 

tkh Si^f ^""K'!} We have afeb worke<^ 

with CETA workers, along with Congressman Myers and CongreS- 

i**^, ^ the jobs of feA workere in this dtT^ 
through their help we/ have been very successful 

fnr TArT^ firet soifie Bureau of Labor Statistics annual averages 
for 1978 for youth unemployment, which I have not heard toda?. I 
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think that they are very, telling for the city of Philadelphia, All 
youth in this city, 25 percent are unemployed between 16 and 19; 
24.6 are uneniployed between ag€« 20 and 24. For nonwhite youth, 
age 16 to 19, officially we have an official rate of 48.5 percent, and 
for age 20 to 24 we have an official rate of 41,1 percent. 

I know the^ hearings have been designed to S|3eak about the ^ 
problems of youth, and it is very obvious that something must be , 
done. I support the provisions of H.R 4465. We need funds for jote 
tprograms, to train our youth, and get them started for the world of 
work. But then what? That is the real question. 

We are in a context here in Philadelphia where officially we 
have o^l^r8.5 percent unemployed in the city of Philadelphia, and I 
think thalSt*iS going to be very difficult to solve the problem of 
youth unemployment in a time of massive unemplosmient for all 
people in this country. 

In Philadelphia, we have been in a major recession, I guess, since 
1974. This city has never recovered from that recession. One of the 
basic reasons is that the jobs have been leaving this area, not just 
Philadelphia, but the Northeast, the Midw^. There are 1.4 million 
less manufacturing jote in the Midwest and the Northeast than 
, there were in 1966. Pennsylvania alone has lost 220,(K)0 manufac- 
turing jobs since 1969, and the city of Philadelphia has lost 145,000 
jobs. 

These manufacturing jobs are the jobs that our y6uth can go 
into,, where the youth do not have to be collie graduate, do not 
have to be engineers, nuclear physicists, and so forth. They can go 
and do a day's work, and become employed. 

I think I have an article here from the Daily News, or just a 
page of articles from August 12, 1979, which is very illustrative of 
what has "teerv going on. At the bottom, it shows Lee Tires shut 
down, and it cost 850 jobs. The headline on . the top is **500 city * , 
employees may face layoffs." The small article in the comer, 
"State furloughs 200 workers." 

This is what we are talking about right ^ow in the context of -.^^^ 
trying to solve youth unemployment, wfiiclv/is a context of massive 
job loss for our State. Industry moving soi^Oi, moving overset, and 
really just leaving us high and dry. Wher^ are the jobs? 

The Governor in his "statement calling for the elimination of the 
general assistance programs tells us to look in the want ads for the 
)obs. Philadelphia unemployment project did a study of want ads in 
the Sunday Bulletin. It is a couple of years old now, but I think it 
is very reve&ling, June 1977 Sunday Bulletin. Five hundred jobs 
were listed in that paper that day. In terms of someone without 
specific experience in a field, or a specific skiij,^ there were 8 jobs 
listed, eight jobs in that entire Sunday* paper^ and all eight jobs 
called for the minimum wage. 

These are the jote that we are going to put our youth into, the 8 
out of This is 48 percent of the people fighting for thos€t eight 
jobs. ^ 

I think that we have to face the fact that this economy as it is 
presently constituted does not require need, or want our youth and 
many of our adults to work. I think what we must demand and 
organisse and fight for a program that is going to guarantee jobs for 

Or I • 
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all of our people, a program like the Hawkins bill, which made 
employment a right for the Ajmerican citizen. ✓ 

Mass tranuportation, weatherizaUon. housing rehabilitation, road 
repair, social services, day cai^. all of these things are needed, but 
basically somebody has to pay for thesfe.people to work. I think 
what we have to look for is funds from Ckmgress to do that, from 
our Federal budget. 

An example of a pr^am that would really meet needs would be 
a housmg rehabUitation program, to rehabilitate the abandoned 
and falling down houses, at the same time using building trades- 
men, anion members to train our youth and put them to work, 

3Ioy the building tradesmen at union scale, and have them 
ly train propeiilf the unemployed youth. « 
I think what we need to do is to expand the CETA program. I am 
goiMnb say something which you are not hearing too much in 
Washington, but the Government should be the employer of last 
resort in this country, and it should be the employer of last resort 
at decent wages, not at a minimum $7,800 average, which w« are 
trying to deal vwth in PhUadelphia, which fias caused to lose this 
$12 million m CETA funds. 

, Community-based organizations should get these jobs, but the 
way the Congress at this point has decided to give jobs to communi- 
ty-based organizaUons is to make wages so low that no unionized 
city work force can take the workers into it. I think that you 
should mandate a certain percentage of CETA funds to go CBO's, 
but not by forcing the wages down, basically below a living wage 

I think we have seen that the private^ctor is not going to make 
the jobs available to our youth ahd.to our people, and we need to 
tmd a way to save the jobs. I thipk we are talking about the flight 
of industry from the Northeast has got to be stopped, and I think 
J HrM..^^^^^*°P right now in Washington, legislation from Sena- 
tor Wiiliams, and Congressman Ford have introduced bills to stop 
or slow runaway shops. . 

I believe that Congressman Ford's bill is in your committee right 
now, Congressman Hawkins. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hawkins. That is correct, an^ jpfe committee is considering 
a senes of hearings on this subject Jfetter. We have already con- 
templated scheduling one of the west coast, and certainly we will 
consider some locations in the Northeast. 

Mr DoDDS. I will say that we have been organizing a coalition 
around the city and the State with the AFL-CIO, and with^any of 
the unions, church and community groui^ to fight the whole prob- 
lem of runaway shops, and we would be very happy to host another 
hearing like this m this area, as "we have been severely damaged by 
the flight of industry.- "*» j 

Mr. Hawkins. If you exert any influence on your Congressman.' I 
suggest you contact him. ? 

Mr DoDDS. All right. We spe him once in a while, and I am sure 
he will be quite helpful to us in this area. 

Also, I think in general it is very important that we, in this 
country, make the same commitment to the internal security, the 
internal health of our country that we make $o the external secu- 
rity, and that we put some of thti"unds that we put into national 
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defetue into defending ouraelvee from unemployment, family de- 
struction, crime and all the things that go with it 

I am very hapw that your c^mimitt^ is here. I know that you 
support those kmds of sentiments, and I think what we have to do 
is ±0 take that Bght to Washington, and contimseNto make that 
fight / 
Thank you. / 
Mr. HAWKiNa Thank you, Mr. Dodds* / ^ 
You have referred to several docmmenta IPo you have any of 
those additional documents to s\ipport your views? 
Mr. DoDoe. Yes. 

Mr. Hawkins. Without (Objection, those additional documents will 
be entered into the rcH^rd. f appredate your leaving them with the 
staff. 

Mr. HAWKiNa Mr. Timothy Monis, I understand that you are 
speaking as an individual for the Youth Employment Coalition. 

STATEMENT OF TIHOTHY MORRIS 

Mr. MoE&^ I am very happy to be giving tratimony this morn- 
ing o6nceming my feelings on jobs and opportunities for strictly 
young people* 

I would like to state that at present, h myself, am unemiployed, 
and lacking skills to find work, not to be negative as to my intent 
but to make a point, that thi& should not be held against me and 
other youth. * 

I understand that many of my friends who are unemployed hang 
on street comers with nothing to do, which usually contnbutes to 
their dependence^ on drugs, or other negative performances. Appar- 
ently, tiiese friends of mine have no sense of direction, anq no 
responsibiliti^ ex<^pt to attend school on some occasions. 

I have fouod that a lot of ^em have been, involved in using 
drugs because thev have nothing to loc^ forward to. I have found 
that some of my friends who had enough lacking to go to coU^ 
are still hayii^ problems getting work in their chosen neld. 

In mv opinion, I feel that any man or woman graduating from 
high iKihool toSay lacks the m^r requirements to find work. 

1 strongly feel that unemployment of youth and crime are closely 
related. Toting people today generally believe that school is not 
prejparing youth to fill tibeir r^ponsibilities in the r^ world. 

Ir these data prove to be true, 1 recommend that the following 
course of action be taken. ^ 

To give youth an incentive to develop skills in job orientation 
programs. Th<^ programs should include skills trad^ wjiich 
would lead to job^plac^ment, along with rei^vii^ money fd^ work. 
These should be given light skill mana^tnent to help develop 
independent responsibility to relate to society. 

I also r^K)mmend that more Government ifiinds be made availa- 
ble to create more jobs for the Philadelphia youth. If I may also 
add that if this course of action is taken it will find favor among 
youth and their parents, and in general. 

Thank you* ) 

Mr. Hawkins. Thdnk you, Mr. Morris. > 

I understand that Mrs. Hazel Merrick is also d^irous of having a 
statement included in the record, t think that it is extremely 
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importent, Mre. Merrick, that we do hear from parents, I under- 
stand that you are a parent, ahd we wiU be very happy to hear 
from you, and receive your statement uwu 

STATEMENT OF HAZEL BfERRICK, PARENT 
Mrs. Mkrrick. Mr. Chairman, this letter came to my home about 
this meeting, and I have sat in this room, and I have seen aU of 
these ewts, and the majority of these people are receiving some 
sort of federal ftmding, or something. tS, I am a parent these 
thuMfs that you are doing are affecting my children's nSt 

I hope that I am not coming here to preach but I wish when you 
hold these kmds of heanngs, you should think about the students, 
the unemployable, the people that you are making laws about YoS 
should be trying to reach these people, asking th^ people: What 
ore your problems? How c^ we help you solve those? Let them put 
their input m, and not somflfie from the top, because by the time 
^1 these programs feed bad? thejy reaUy do not reach.&ie peoSe 
that you are r^y affecting. . ^ f^t^^ 

* program, this is a good program, but the time is 

too short m this pn^ram. This program for certain minority people 
who are on welfare, they are off the w<afare rolls, they wo^ in 
th^ programs for a httle while, and they are back on the welfare 
rolls. There are no good jobs. v 

Another thing is, we get the Job Corps. This is another good 
program, t«^but it does not provide the necessary program for my 

u tA^iJ-^^^ funding, but I think the finding for title H 
should be mto the grassroots, into the city/^here the people are 
who wiU not benefit finandally from it 1 {nean the oi^SSzation 

i^t"? schoolhouse. or Sut of the cffiaxh. X 
helps the students, and help their peer, and nc^ getting anvFeder- 
al^ds. These are the people who should be put into these pro- 

tfl^"Jtf ^J^L^ vrt^tam. TJe WIN program is adminis^ 
rwrf^«^/ understanding, fy the Departoent of Welfare. The 
Department of Welfare cannot even take care of welfare problems, 
miwh less take care of educational programs: This is one thing! 

„JSl^i-®K"u fte funding for expansion for people for trade 
Z iS,i&\S^S*?^,'^»f veiy goodiS^fram, but I would like to 
say something that I feel should be put into it. 

-^^LW^A ^Z"^^ concerned about the unemployment 
situation m Phlradelphia. There are too many programs that do 

Sll ™« Ki^f I feel- Just fiecSiselbu make 

a year, a ^r^t wi^ four w five children cannot afford to 
have all of ttiose children get the proper amount of education. This 
18 one aspect of the programs that I don't like. 

I think that young men and women who are not working should 
explain their views. You should ask them for solutions. You should 
ask gieir parents for their problems, and their concerns, and ask 
for their solutions. Their solutions should be in there, and not all of 
tnese experts. 

Why are you using experts? You should be down there trying to 
tmd out why you have had these programs fpr so many yearswith 
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all of these experts, all of theije specialists, and before my genera- 
tion, during my generation, and even now, the same problems 
exist. ^ 

The programs should cover every man or woman who does not 
have a job. There should not be a cutoff age until every American 
boy has flnished college. 

Right now there are too many prc^rams that if they last for 2 or 
3 years, and then they are stopped. Th^e people are back on the 
street, uneniployed» and back on the welfare. This has been going 
on for generations, and it has not changed, and it is still here. 

We should have pn^rams that can produce skilled labor, I mean, 
clerks, typing, bookkeeping, automation, computer operation, and 
when they are finished with these programs, they can go into the 
private sector. Not just 1 year, but they need 3 or 4 years just like 
a person who is collie graduated, just like a doctor, a lawyer. 

These unskilled workers need the same opportunities to be pro- 
ducing. To be a good aorountant, you need to be there for 4 years. 
To be a doctor or a lawyer, it is x amount of years. There shiSlald be 
a period of time for each Category of workers, so that whei^j^^y 
• have finished with the prc^am, when the people go out into the 
private sector, they, can be able to work. Then they don't have to 
ask the State for any money. They can go out and earn the money, 
and take care of their families. 

I think the schoolday should be escpanded in Philadelphia. 

No. 2, there should be a whole year of ^hool, and not September 
to June. It should be extendi into summer. I do not want my 
children out .there cleaning the streets, when they need the, read- 
ing, and the writing and they need to learn. They should^ialsQ be 
able to knpw their math. Then, they can continue on to collie. 

The ne^ thing that I would like to do, I would like my child to 
receive the proper education, and it should not be employable, or 
unemployable youth. This thing started when my child first started 
in school, and it should begin at age 4, when children are exposed 
to the proper education, and extendi^ all t^e way up to the college 
level. / 

Th^ ones that cannot be in college, when they are out of high 
.achoci, they ^|iouId be trained for x amount of years, for x amount 
of different jote, and in different categories, so that when the^y 
come out, they can say: 

I am a good typist. I can go to my boes» and say: Yes, f am. I can type 50 or 100 
words per minute. / 

Why do you want to set up a program, where you are going to 
waste the taxpayers' money for 1 year to a private business .school, 
and when thijB person comes out of school, she cannot type 10 
words, This system has been going on for years and years, it has 
not changed. It is still th^ same. 

If everybody is going io get a piece of the American pie, then 
everybody should Be able to have the opportunity to produce and 
get what everybody should be given. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Ms. Merrick. 

May the Chair announce at this -very appropriate time that 
anyoi|e else who has any testimony to pr^nt may do so through 
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letters or statements. They will be incprporated in the official 
'^Mr ira * ^ testimony presented today. 

Mr. Ghav. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me just say that I appreciate the testimony of Mr. Dobbs, Ms 
Memck, and Mr. Morns, which bring up I think a rather uniaue 
perspective. 

Mr. Morris, an unemployed young person himself. Ms. Merrick, a 
parent m the community who has children. Mr. Dobbs, who is, I • 
will use this word, a "gadfly" on the whole question of unemploy- 
ment m the city of PhUadelphia. 

I would like to just say two things, and then ask one question, 
then I wUl yield back to my colleagues. 

I think that the comniittee chaired by Ctongresaman Hawkins did 
come to Philadelphia to hear a full range of perspectives from aU 
^gments of the Philadelphia community, with which to form a 
data base that will help in the legislative process to determine 
what IS wrong, what is 'right, and what nee<te t©J?e done. I think 
tliat we have had a good cross sectioji to build on as we come to the 
end. 

I simply want to express my appreciation to the youth employ- 
ment ctmlition for coming and suggesting this, and to the Chairman 
Du i J f"«^m.n»ttee on Employmeot Opportunity for coming to 
t'hUadelphia with our colleague Congressman Ozzie Myers. 

The question that I would just ask Mr. Morris. Os\M you re- 
spond to this question, as a young person who is affected by the 
unemployment problem, ctould you tell me whatJaitthat you feel 
and what is it that you do with your time? Have you cea^ to loolt 
tor employment, and what are some of the problems that happen to 

yourself, who is unable to find a job? / 

Ml-. Morris. I am still presently looking for a job. The problem in 
getting a job, and staying in school, and I am in high school, seems 
to be a lack ot determination, and I do have that. 

Mr. Gray. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. I understand that Mr.. Myers has no questions 

Again, the Committee wishes to thank you, Mr. Morris, Ms. Mer- 
rick, and certainly you, Mr. Dobbs. The GhiJ|is deeply apprecia- 
Uve of the work that you and the coalitionliave been doing in 
Ptuladelphm, particularly in the political environment. Your ef- 
forts which go back a number of years have paid off to a large 
extent and we are now in the proc^ of trying to implement the 
act^ which you and others helped to put through. I think that now 
we Vvill have to put up a stronger fight. 

I Wish to thank Mr. Gray and his staff for their services to the 
comrpittee, and certainly to Mr. Myers, a member of the full Com- 
mitt^ on Education arid I^abor who was willing to become a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee for the day, and to the people of Philadel- 
phia fpr a wry excellent hearing today. 

The hearing is adjourned. » 

v.&?Sl ofliiL^fflr.i''' ^"^""""'"^ '^-'^^.^ recon. 
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